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The Independent. 
TAPPAAN, AND THE TALE OF 
ANDRE. 


BY BISHOP A, CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 


(THese idyllic stanzas were originally written 
about fifty years since, before the S/ote had given way 
to the long quay of Piermont and while the primitive 
mauners of the whole region were such as I have de- 
acribedthem. Everything is now changed, and 
fashion reigns here as elsewhere. The dear little 
church, which was so picturesque, has, I am sorry 
to say, shared the progressive fate.) 

Sort fades the daylight o’er the Tappaan-Zee, 
Whose genial banks, for tilth and tillers made, 
Slope to the river, less aspiringly, 
And give their soil to plowshare and to spade. 
First, on each shore, the Dutchman's claim 
was laid ; 
Aud still his sturdy race maintain their own ; 

Though long its wealth the Yankee hath sur- 

veyed 

And coveted, like any dog a bone. 

When to unloose his grip was Knickerbocker 
known? 


Yet who would deem, in dashing steamer borne 
These shores amid, that in yon sleepy dells 
A race, to modern manners all unshorn, 
Still in the palmy peace of Dutchdom dwells ? 
Yet there truth vies with tales that Irving 
tells. 
Not Rip Van Winkle’s self would start or stare 
In that dull, fossil village—saved like shells 
That mind us what the olden ages were. 
Such are the quiet charms I found embosomed 
there. 


A youth I came to Waltonize awhile 
Where sparkling Sparkill trippeth to the Zee ; 
And lo! before me rose an ancient pile, 
A fane that seemed of Fatherland to be, 
Whose ivied belfry, tapering pointedly, 
Did lift St. Peter’s symbol to the sky. 
The godly pastor, clept the Dominie, 
In his trim garden walked with God hard by ; 
Though all but quits with earth, and yearning 
soon to die. 


For nigh a weary century had sped 
Since that old saint was young; and ever 
there 
From his first manhood he the flock had fed 
Which the Good Shepherd made his pastoral 
care ; 
And all his days they were devote to prayer. 
His friends of youth no more were seen with 
men ; 
But wayside children loved his hoary hair, 
And in the kirkyard sought his kindly ken, 
Who while their grandams danced was three- 
score years and ten. 


And he who comes those sleepy dells among 
Might deem ’twas Flemish land far o’er the 
808; 
For hinds and maidens, old alike and young, 
Still in the garb of eld accoutered be. 
And Holland’s brogue is theirs, unknown to 
me, 
When, of a Sunday, round the kirk they stand 
In knots, tale- telling, like the peasantry 
Who were their sires, a smoke-inhaling band 
Such as Ostade depicts in scenes of Guelderland. 


Nor all outworn is yet the good-wife’s gown, 
Far, far too short for modest poet’s praise ; 

Scarce o’er the knee its fold depending down 
Too free the homespun hose to sight displays. 
The buxom daughter meets the plowboy’s 


gaze 
With streamers decked, though still in quaint 
attire. 
Her peddler finery and coquettish ways, 
With tender qualms the broad-faced swains ad- 


mire, 
And gaping clowns contrive with sheepish squint 
to eye her. 


A group demure, of patriarchal air, 
Grunt their uncouth vernacular apart ; 





Their creed austere and somewhat careless care 
For young depravity, though good at heart, 
Gives to their disks rotund expression tart. 

Alas! they see old Adam’s shoots, around, 
Before their eyes, to rank luxuriance start, 

Profaning, even in holy time, the ground, 

And sweet Sabbatic rest with laughter’s broadest 

sound, 


Fair blossomed June, those grassy graves among, 
There as I lounged, that ancient kirk anear, 
And seemed that morn as if old Time grew 

young 
And cropped his beard of many a hoary year. 
What had the world’s swift changes fashioned 
here ? 
Where are the trophies of its pride and sin ? 
Yet stole an awe—if awe can feel so queer— 
When came the shepherd, ceased ghe belfry’s 
din, 
And after him his sheep did noisily crowd in. 


Their hobnails clattered on the oak they trod, 
Unmeant irrev’rence marking sire and son ; 
But, while I wished them better bred and shod, 

Anon their homely ritual was begun, 
Of priestly vest the Dominie had none, 
Save such prodigious suit as Sampson wore ; 
Uprose a nasal psalm, suggesting fun, 
In spite of solemn burthen that it bore ; 
Fun, that not all suppressed, remembering I 
deplore, 


Ecstatic Dutch the preacher's thought expressed, 

Such as, no doubt, might charm the School of 
Dort; 

Yet its last clause, I own, did please me best, 
And oft I wished his long-drawn rede cut short. 
Next, to a funeral feast, I did resort, 

Where wine me cheered; and yet more strange 

to view, 
Even while a solemn elder did exhort, 

Pipes and tobacco were dealt round, and few 

Without pathetic puffs of sympathy withdrew. 


Ah! not with due deport I saw and heard, 
Yet came the moral to my boyish brain ; 

And oft, in later years, returns the word 
That only half was recked, or seemed in vain, 
While to one’s wayward thought the liberal 


rein 
Was given ’mid scenes so strange; for far and 
near 
I sought, in dreamy youth and dream’s 
domain, 


Alike the frolic feature and the drear 
Of life, that knew not yet the wrinkle and th 
tear. ' 


Lo! Washington’s headquarters, Through this 
land, 
Wherever some old roof remains unburned, 
*Tis ten to one, so christen’d it doth stand ; 
And oft its honest history, when learned, 
Proves the proud honor true and justly 
earned, 
Even so’twas here, Who knows not of that 
day 
When, ere the doubtful tide of warfare turned, 
In old Tappaan our patriot army lay, 
And he was quartered here—our first in peace or 
fray? 


I like a farm-house lodging, cleanly kept, 

Whose tiles have braved a century’s storms, or 
more ; 

And such was that old cottage where I slept, 
Huge oaken beams o’erhead and naked floor. 
Mine hostess, when at first the light she bore 

And shewed my chamber, said, with keen de- 

light, 
‘You sleep where Washington has slept before. 

Here hung his sword; his watch he hung hard 


by’t, 
And there he laid his head! Your servant, sir. 
Good night.” 


And sometimes to a cottage, by whose gate 
Wound the clear Sparkill, went I to survey 
Another chamber of historic date, 
Where once Miserrimus a pris’ner lay. 
Yes, here was thy dark cell, ill-starr’d André, 





For thy free fancies and large heart, small 
room ! 

Here thy last morning sent its lurid ray 
Through the dull lattice, and the day of gloom 
Bade thee with hero front awake and face thy 

doom. 


Nor far from that drear prison swells the hill 
Where, as he trode, the gibbet met his eye. 
With soldier step the gallant marched, until 
That loathsome engine made it hard to die. 
Long where he perished, there his bones did 
lie. 
Alonely hemlock marked the empty grave 
When there I wandered. Never grave saw I 
That deeper thoughts of human misery gave ; 
The vanity of youth, the madness of the brave. 


But seek no more in that far solitude 
The soldier's bones ; he rests in holy ground, 
Oft in that grand old Abbey have I stood, 
Or paced, near Lichfield’s pile the precinct 
round, 
Where stories of his loves and lays abound, 
Recalling dull Tappaan and that stern day 
When last he saw the light, a pris’ner bound, 
And looked o’er these green hills with thought 
astray ; 
His heart with England’s homes and dear ones 
far away. 


*Twixt Haverstraw and Nyack, on the Zee, 
Juts forth an outpost of the Palisade. 

The Clove they callit. Never shall it be 
Without a conflict of sad thoughts surveyed. 
For there was Treason’s plot at midnight 

made i 

And youthful valor clasped a traitor’s hand. 

His boat was onthe beach—too long delayed, 

Lurked in the copse, with charts for treachery 

planned, 

The churl that fora price could sell his native 

land. 


The lantern, that on ciphers dark threw light, 
And gave its shadows to the felon’s brow, 

Flashed on the crimson coat and lacings bright 
Of one too young his spirit thus to bow, 
Sealing a perjurer‘’s oath, a villain’s vow, 

Why scorned he not to be ignobly bold? 
Why, with so base a yoke-fellow to plow, 

Spurned not the hero, ere he touched with 

gold 
The palm that dropped the sword and Freedom's 
fortress sold? 


More would ye learn of that romance of woe? 
Then cross with me to Hudson’s morning side, 
Where once ’twas neutral ground for friend and 
foe, 
Where long our Geoffrey Crayon did abide. 
Mark the Dutch gables which the trees half 
hide, 
There once Van Tassel dwelt, and there dwelt he 
Who showed me o’er the road where once did 
ride 
The headless horseman ; and the history 
Of Sleepy Hollow, too, with this he gave to me. 


Not far beyond, twas as the day grew hot, 
Three yeomen, on the shady greensward lay ; 
Tates they were telling, dicing and what not? 
Till came a lonely horseman on his way. 
“Ho! Let us scare this passenger!” they say. 
"Twas but a frolic in their light intent ; 
For carelessly bestriding his good gray 
The seeming traveler on his errand went, 
Musing of bright blue eyes and unfulfilled 
event. 


What cloud-built castles crushed from air to earth, 
As from the thicket came the challenge: 
“Hold!” 
The stranger tried what plowboy souls are worth : 
Oh! mad mistake! His treacherous tele is 
told, 
And plain,rough men can look unbribed on gold. 
See how their honest eyes with wonder stare : 
“Aspy! Atraitor! And our country sold?” 
* John Anderson” —his name was written fair : 
But all too late the pass,and treason halted there. 


Proud is this story of thy darkest hour, 
My own dear country! And of thy green shore 











Thrice glorious river, this shall be the dower 
In freedom’s history, richer than old lore, 
With human hopes that brighten evermore. 
Time with new charms shall decorate the tale ; 
The poet shall rehearse it, o’er and o'er ; 
Nor, year by year, shall its recital fail 
By crones at fireside feasts and lovers in the 
dale. 
Burra.o, N. ¥ 





A WEEK IN THE OLD COUNTRY. 
A PREACHER’S DIARY. 








BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 





Wepnespay, June 6th.—A railway jour- 
ney from London of less than two hours by 
the Great Western, with lovely glimpses of 
the silver Thames, Maidenhead’s pretty 
bridge, the grand trees of Clieveden, the 
Duke of Westminster's princely palace, the 
stately towers of Windsor, brings us to 
High Wycombe, an ancient town among 
swelling hilis adorned with forest trees. 
The occasion was the inauguration of a 
friend to the pastorate of the ‘‘ Free Church 
of England.” Its history illustrates what 
is going on in other places. A new rector 
appointed, as always, without consent of 
the people being asked, introduced ritual- 
istic practices and preaced sacerdotal doc- 
trine. Some of the most influential of his 
congregation, headed by the banker of the 
town, remonstrated, warned him of the 
consequences ‘in vain; so they withdrew in 
a body, not to give up the liturgical worship 
they had always loved, but to retain it in 
its evangelical purity and with church free- 
dom. Where did they find a place in which 
to assemble? Actually in the old ‘ Friend’s 
Mceting-House,” for some time closed be- 
cause the “ Friends” had ceased to be as 
a congregation, though their principles 
survive. And this small, simple, barn-like 
structure is a sacred place, for George Fox 
worshiped in it and William Penn. The 
old raised seat for the elders remains in its 
original style. Here, where protestors 
against liturgy met in silence, were now 
heard the chants and responses, the creeds 
and the collects they abjured but with the 
liberty for which they struggled. There is 
now & temporary iron church in which we 
met for common prayer and sermon, but 
the ‘‘ Tea” was in the old meeting-house, 
florally decorated. My text was ‘“‘We 
Preach Christ Crucified”; not the Church, 
the sacraments, the clergy; not even the 
doctrine of the Gospel so much as the 
Christ of the Gospel, which includes all. In 
the evening there was a great meeting in 
the Town Hall, at which a church rector 
had promised to speak, together with repre- 
sentatives of several Dissenting Churches. 
Either the Church of England will be dis- 
established and the Evangelical section 
break off from the Ritualistic, or it bids 
fair to become altogether sacerdotal, so 
strong is the increasing tendency, in which 
case we shall have many of these Free 
Liturgical Churches. t 

June 7th.—To Hughenden Manor, two 
miles off. Visited the church where Disrae- 
li worshiped. Over the the seat he occu- 
pied is a marble bust, in alto-relievo, with 
an inscription recording that the Queen 
placed it there in memory of her friend. 
The church is about 500 years old, and in 
it perhaps a hundred people might find 
seats. Outside the chancel, under the 
green trees, is the grave, with an elaborate- 
ly carved shrine against the wail, record- 
ing it as the burial place of the Countess of 


a 
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2 (1090) 
as that of cen her own right,” and also 
as that of tig renowned novelist and states- 
man. My Rost on_the oecasion gave me 
this narrative. His father oceupied the 
same house in which the son now lives; 
and in the room where we dined, Disraeli, 
then a mere youth, called. upon him, know- 
ing he had greatinfluence, and said he 
wished to represent the town in Parlia- 
ment. There were then only sixteen elect- 
ors in this ‘ pocket-borough,” of whom 
my friend’s father was the most influential. 
Disraeli was told there was no vacancy, 
and they were well content with their 
present members, but was asked what 
opinions he wished to represent, and re- 
plied that he was a Tory. ‘‘ Then,” said 
the elector, ‘‘ you won't suit me; for I am 
an old-fashioned Whig.” Disraeli with- 
drew, disappointed; but after some com- 
plimentary courtesies, such as inviting 
him to a free use of the large library of 
his father, the elder Disraeli of the ‘‘ Curi- 
osities of Literature,” called again. This 
time he came with altered colors, bearing 
letters of recommendation from Hume, 
O'Connell, and others of the advanced 
Radical school. The elector at once formed 
a strong opinion of his visitor, which he 
never altered, and as svon as possible 
politely wished him farewell. All Dis- 
raeli’s future efforts to represent Wycombe 
failed, and he always cherished a grudge 
against the town. On one occasion, when 
the late Bishop Wilberforce was there on 
some church mission, Disraeli had prepared 
himself to speak ina manner befitting his 
reputation and the occasion; but just as he 
began his speech, a donkey brayed be. 
neath the window and thus completely 
discomfited him, for he attributed it to his 
political opponents, as if, had they brought 
the donkey, they could make it bray. 
Some years after, when applied to by the 
rector to subscribe to some parish-church 
object, he declined, alleging this insult as 
his reason. 

An hour's drive from the resting place of 
the Tory Premier brought us to a memorial 
pillar on the roadside, on which I read: 
** For these lands in Stoke Mandevile, John 
Hampden was assessed in twenty shillings 
ship-money, by command cf the king 
without authority of law, which claim he 
resisted under the law and established his 
right 1635. He died at the fight at Chal- 
ford grove, 1643." A few minutes more 
brought us into a long, broad avenue of 
majestic beech-trees, ut the end of which 
we saw the very house where the great 
patriot lived. It has three rows of ten win- 
dows, with porch-entrance-in the middle, 
and is an imposing specimen of the country 
houses of the ancient gentry of England. I 
could not help feeling the contrast between 
the emotions evoked by these two neigh- 
boring mansions. Another half hour 
brought us to ‘The Chequers,” a much 
more ancient building than Hampden House, 
half castle, half convent. Here the sister of 
Lady Jane Gray was for some time confined, 
and the stump of an old elm was pointed 
out as the boundary of her permitted walk, 
about fifty yards from the house. Here 
often came Oliver Cromwell, who must have 
enjoyed the near neighborhood of Hamp- 
den. Now we climbed to the summit of the 
range of hills above the Chequers. These are 
the famous ‘‘ Chiltern Hundreds,” anciently 
the resort of banditti, so that a government 
officer was appointed to keep the peace; a 
post that still remains, but only in name. 
The English Constitution forbids a Member 
of Parliament to resign his seat; but if he 
accepts office his seat is vacated and he 
must seek re-election. So when a member 
wishes to retire he applies for the ‘ Chilt- 
ern Hundreds,” and by this fiction resigns. 
From the slope of the hills, on which are 
plainly to be traced the intrenchments of 
the Danes, who here had many a tough 
struggle with their Saxon predecessors, is 
an extensive view of the Vale of Aylesbury. 
In the evening I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing a large meeting of working men 
and others on Gospel temperance. 

June 8th.—This district is famous for 
chair making and water cresses. We passed 
many wagons laden with both commodities 
as we drove across country to Chesham, 
and thence to Berkhampstead, where Cow- 
per was born, the scene of the maternal 
tenderness immortalized in his poem on his 
Mother’s picture. The old church and 
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parsonage remain as they were. Here are 
the ruins of a castle built by William 
the Conqueror withina circle of ditches and 
embankatehts« of & *much earlier date. 
So back to London. 

June 9th.—Hampstead, Preparation of 
sermong and usual stroll on the Heath, to 
the ‘‘Judge’s Walk” —where they took their 


| eonstitutional” at the time of the plague 


when the courts were held here, to avoid 
the contagion—aod to “Jack Straw’s 
castle’—the mound where that popular 
leader halted with his oppressed followers 
—and the house where the great Chatham 
for a time lived in retirement, and Erskine 
House and Mansfield Hall, where those 
great lawyers resided. 

June 10th, Sunday—Commemoration 
sermon of the centenary of Surrey Chapel, 
of which Christ church is the perpetuation. 
It was opened by Rowland Hill on June 
8th, 1783. Within a year he founded there 
the first Sunday-school in London. Nine 
years afterward the first sermon was 
preached there, for the London Missionary 
Society, of which he was one of the chicf 
promoters, its distinguishing feature being 
the absence of denominational test or ob- 
ject. The “funeral of bigotry” was cele- 
brated; but soon after he had tosay: ‘ Mr. 
Bigotry fell and only broke his leg Would 
that he had broken his neck!” In the vestry 
of Surrey Chapel, after one of the annual 
sermons for the Missionary Society, the 
Religious Tract Society was instituted, 
out of which grew the Bible Society, of 
which also he was a devoted advocate. 
When difficulties were urged in regard to 
union with the so-called heterodox in cir- 
culating the Bible, he said at Exeter Hall to 
a certain Bishop who presided: ‘‘ Why, my 
Lord, I would accept the Bible from the 
Devil himself—at the end of a pair of 
tongs—and thank him too, thoughI should 
think him a fool for his pains.” Surrey 
Chapel on lease-hold ground cost £5,000. 
Its successor, Christ Church, on free-hold 
ground, has cost £64,000, of which the 
last remnant, amounting to almost as much 
as Surrey Chapel cost, has just been paid 
off in commemoration of this centenary. 
My text was ‘Our holy and _ beautiful 
house where our fathers worshiped.” In 
the afternoon I had a great treat in hearing 
Dr. Philips Brooks, of Boston, in Chester 
Square church, Cannon Fleming's. He had 
a grand congregation and delivered a grand 
discourse. It was read from MS., very rap- 
idly, but distinctly and with great power. 
It was too full of suggestive thought to be 
appreciated fully, and I am anticipating 
the delight of pondering over it in print. 
Tenjoyed a little chat with him afterward. 
He said he had heard me in Philadelphia. 
I regret he could not accept my invitation 
to preach for me. He was willing to do so; 
but every Sunday was pre-engaged. In the 
evening I preached for the Hospitals— 
‘Wilt thou be made whole ”’—the hospital, 
the patient, the physician, the cure. 

Then an address at our regular open-air 
service in front of the church to a most 
attentive crowd of some hundreds of way- 
farers. Though the artisans as a class are 
seldom found inside our churches they 
are glad to listen to the Gospel out-of- 
doors. 

June 11th. Monday.—To Shropshire, 
through Birmingham, where flags were 
flying in honor of the visit of John 
Bright, his seventieth birthday, and the 
twenty-fifth year of his representation 
of the town. Through the ‘black 
country” with its smoking chimneys and 
lurid furnaces; through Leamington, and 
past old Warwick’s lordly castle to Welling- 
ton, at the foot of the famous ‘‘ Wrekin,” 
to Hodnet, memorable as Bishop Heber’s 
parish, and linked with memories of the 
Hare family. This is our headquarters for 
a few days. We are guests in an interesting 
house two hundred years old. Within 
three miles is Hawkstone Hall, where Row- 
land Hill was born and where his grand- 
nephew, Lord Hill, resides. 

June 12th. From the villages around 
people gathered to an afternoon preaching, 
followed by tea in a tent, and then a second 
sermon. It was interesting to his unworthy 
successor to be celebrating Rowland Hill’s 
centenary in the neighborhood of his early 
home and in the viHages where he began 
his itinerating labors of field and barn 
preaching. At first his family disowned 








him as Cisgracing them by, his religions 
enthusiasm @n@ irregular zeal- 
June 18th.—A pic-nie on the Wrekin, 


‘rising abruptly 1,300feet from the vast plain 


around, Rugged crags emerging from the 
forest which clothes the sides, form the 
summit, Here we enjoyed a grand panor- 
ama. Below us the Severn was winding 
many a mile through fields and orchafds, 
from Shrewsbury, whose spires could be 
seen, and the mountainous regions beyond, 
whence it rises. Yonder conical mount is 
Caradoc, famous for the campsand struggles 
of Caractacus. Yonder are the hills of 
Hawkstone, and on the opposite side we 
look over the smoky region of the coal and 
iron mines to Worcester and the Malvern 
hills. The counties of Shropshire, Cheshire, 
Hereford, Montgomery, Rutland, Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire are spread out as 
a map around. The old toast is still in 
vogue ‘*To all friends round the Wrekin.” 
A hasty descent to the train for Newport, 
where a sermon and back to Hodnet. 
To-morrow we visit Hawkstone Park and 
look at my venerable predecessor’s birth- 
place, and think of the wonderful changes 
since his early days. Then two sermons in 
a neighboring village and back next day 
to London for Sunday's work. Precious 
Gospel ! suited for village and city, peasant 
and merchant, everywhere bringing rest to 
the weary, comfort to the sad, salvation to 
the lost, and linking together in holy 
brotherhood all of every clime and condition 
who call on the name of the Lord Jesus. 

P. 8 —A poor man, intelligent in feature, 
very shabby in attire, actually trudged 
fifteen miles to these two services ia ‘‘ clogs,” 
or wooden shoes, and as darkness came on 
set out to trudge back again. The evening 
service was held in a meadow, with a view 
of Hawkstone Park, whence my predecessor 
was banished for field-preaching. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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NEGRO DOCTORS NEEDED. 


BY PRES. A. G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 





Noruine more admirable, connected with 
the profession of medicine, have I ever 
seen than the conscientious fidelity with 
which the majority of medical men it has 
been my fortune to know attend to the 
poorest of their patients. Some heartless 
doctors there are—‘‘low caste” men—who 
are ‘“‘not at home” to those who cannot 
pay. There are such men in all profes- 
sions that make their living by serving the 
public. There are a few preachers (God 
help their sinful souls!) who do not care 
for Christ’s poor. 

Sick people, who are rich, must suffer dis- 
comfort, and some of them must die in 
spite of medical science; money cannot lift 
them out of the sphere of suffering, nor 
exempt them from the law of mortality, 
But the rich, when sick, do not lack med- 
ical attention and such help and comfort 
as money can buy. When sickness and 
poverty come together, then humanity, so 
far as bodily conditions go, is at a low 
estate. It is at its lowest—its very nadir— 
when ignorance is added to poverty and 
disease. 

Who has words to tell the sorrows of the 
Negroes of the South, particularly of Ne- 
groes in the rural districts (and most of 
them are inthe rural districts) when sick- 
ness comes upon them? This let me say 
with emphasis: the better class of Southern 
physicians deserve not only the respect but 
the admiration of mankind for their efforts 
to do their duty to these unfortunate peo- 
ple. Iam persuaded that Southern physi- 
cians, as a class, are as humane and faithful 
to the Negroes who cannot pay them for 
service as the physicians of any great city 
are humane and faithful to the desperately 
poor whites who cannot pay them. Of 
these matters I have not lacked observa- 
tion. As arule they cannot pay encugh to 
make their practice worth the time it takes ; 
many of them can pay nothing; thousands 
of them cannot pay for medicines, to say 
nothing of medical attention. Not long 
ago I had a talk with a thoroughly trained 
and skillful physician; he is among the best. 
A large part of his practice is without pay,and 
heis a poor man. The Negroes of his neigh- 
burhood sendfor him; they believe in him; 
they know he will do his best for them. 
His fidelity has impressed me deeply; his 





manner of life I have seen with my own eyes’ 
He looked worn when I met him; he 
seemed to need care himself. Linquired of 
him concerning his own case. The expla- 
nation was simple enough. After a day’s 
riding he had been sent for at night. The pa- 
tient lived eight miles in the country, a Ne- 
gro woman, wife of a very poor man. It 
was @ raw, March night; the doctor 
was already worn and weary. But 
he went promptly. He fears God, 
loves the Lord Jesus, and reverences 
humanity. It wasa bad case. The poor 
creature had been in labor forty-eight hours 
in the hands of an ignorant woman who 
had done what she could. The case was 
complicated, of the most difficult and ob- 
stinate sort. The poor mother was uncon- 
scious from exhaustion in her long agony 
when the good doctor reached her cabin. 
In such cases he has great skill. The best 
women send for him when their hour comes. 
In that cabin my friend spent the night and 
did all that science, skill and experience 
taught him to do; nor did he neglect her 
afterward. There are thousands of such 
experiences in the South. While there 
are many conscientious doctors among us, 
who always do their duty to the poor 
Negroes, this is true, as it is in every coun- 
try in the world: there are more poor 
people who need medical help than there 
are conscientious men to give it. 

If there were a thousand doctors of the 
Negro race in the South there would only 
be one to every six or seven thousand of 
this people. There ought to be a thousand 
Negro doctors in the Southern States. 

There are many reasons. One is no race 
can become what it ought to be if it depends 
for all necessary services on another race. 
There must be Negro preachers and Negro 
teachers, Negro doctors, and so on as to the 
rest. Another reason is Negro doctors 
could live cheaper, and could therefore 
provide medicine for less than the white 
physicians can do it. It costs them 
less to live for many reasons. Society 
costs them less. This makes a vast difference. 
Their taedical education would cost them 
less, and largely because they need not be 
elaborately and expensively taught, to be 
able to do well the things most needing to 
be done by them. This statement does not 
apply in any exclusive sense to the neces- 
sary qualifications of Negro doctors. Asa 
matter of fact it is true that the medical 
education of average country doctors costs 
less than the education of the more skilled 
experts, chiefly found in the cities. My 
statement as to the less cost of medical edu- 
cation for Negro doctors has nothing to do 
with the notion that Negro patients deserve 
less skill that white patients. It means 
this and this only: (1) Most ‘“‘ cases” are 
plain and simple; (2) in difficult and com- 
plicated cases the white physician, more 
skillful and better furnished, would be avail- 
able for consultation, advice and assistance. 

‘* But,” says somebody, doubtful whether 
any ‘‘good can come out of Nazareth,” 
‘the white doctors would not consult with 
the colored doctors.” Some do now. More 
would were there occasion. By and by all 
would who have sense; and the majority 
have sense; money sense, if no higher. It 
would be to their profit; it would in part 
relieve them from an arduous and to them 
unprofitable service. 

It is not needed that the Negro doctors, 
in this article declared to be needful, should 
spend three years in Paris or Vienna in 
order to become expertsin ‘‘ brilliant sur- 
gery,” or authorities in gynecology. The 
great need of them now is in the ordinary 
maladies and plain cases. Good beyond 
computation Negro physicians, trained to 
this degree (let those become ‘‘experts” 
who have the metal in them), could do 
among their people through all the South- 
ern States. For one thing they would 
drive out the charm doctors that play upon 
the superstitions of their ignorant fellows. 

The worst trouble would come from the 
prejudices of the Negroes against employ- 
ing doctors of their own color. But after 
atime even this prejudice would yield to 
the combined influence of common sense 
and necessity. In Nashville, Tennesse, 
there is a medical school for colored young 
men. It is well spoken of by leading physi- 
cians in that city. I wish there were such 
a school in every Southern State. 

OxFoRrD, Ga. 
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COLORED RELIGION. 


BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 








My thoughts have been especially turned 
to this subject of late as circumstances 
have led me to conclude that the 
Devil has taken the form of a ‘‘revival” 
at the African church, which has been rag- 
ing without abatement for two weeks, to 
the utter detriment of household comfort 
for employers. It is very difficult to find or 
keep servants in this region in the Sum- 
mer. 

The tobacco factories absorb a large pro- 
portion of the colored people, who have a 
monopoly of that business. Many of the 
best domestics in the community have gone 
to the Springs, and many ot the less desir- 
able class are ‘‘ huckstering,” which means 
carrying a basket containing a mule’s load 
on the head, with a smaller basket or pail 
in each hand, going to ‘‘ reg’lar customers” 
in the earlier hours of the morning, and 
squatting on the pavements around the 
market-house, chattering like magpies un- 
til business is suspended in that locality in 
the afternoon. 

There are probably five hundred colored 
girls and women within a mile of my 
house who possess no regular abiding 
place, have but scant attire and no pro- 
vision beyond their daily bread—which 
mostly means watermelons—all of whom 
will be entreating the ‘‘ white folks” to 
furnish them employment when the first 
cold weather comes, but cannot be hired 
now for love or money. All this makes 
the domestic question a most difficult 
problem ; and when a *‘ revival” is added to 
the other complications the situation be- 
comes intolerable. We had had five ser- 
vants, each more unreliable than her pre- 
decessor, in four weeks, with distracting 
intervals of no servant at all between; and 
I was gloomily considering the prospect of 
getting rid of our African damsel, whom it 
was impossible to keep, when a stout and 
rather pleasant looking black girl came to 
the door, saying she wanted a place. This 
girl, who gave her name as ‘ P’leener” had 
good manners, and her general appearance 
was much more satisfactory than that of our 
late domestics had been; but she was ex- 
tremely hoarse, and a recent experience 
with an unfortunate creature whose 
‘* spells” occupied a great deal of my time 
as well as hers, had made me cautious as 
to the health of candidates for my kitchen. 


When Tinquired as to the trouble with 
her throat, ‘‘P’leener” protested that she 
was not at all sick; her throat was not sore. 
She was ‘only hoarse from hollerin’ in 
church.” 

One of the best housekeepers I know here 
has always declared that she would not em- 
ploy a ‘‘ purfsssor or a member,” and this 
suggestion of the revival, from which I 
had already suffered many things, was 
ominous; but feeling that the girl could 
not be worse than our present domestic, in 
a fit of desperation I engaged this vocifer- 
ous Christian at a venture. 

Paulina took her place in the kitchen 
with a knowing air, and was soon engaged 
in culinary pursuits in a fashion that 
brought unwonted comfort to my _per- 
turbed spirit. 

She proved to be a cheerful-tempered, 
chatty creature, able bodied and not un- 
skillful at her duties. And when things 
had become a little settled, as we sat in the 
back porch in the long sultry afternoon, I 
said to her: ‘‘Now tell me about that 
‘hollerin’ at church.’ What makes you do 
it?” 

Paulina always calls me ‘‘Ole Mistis” and 
my husband ‘‘ Ole Master.” She says she 
““ got in de way uv callin’ her own white 
folks so when she was a chile, an’ can’t git 
out uv it.” She “allus calls all de white 
folks she lives with that a way.” Paulina 
has been to school a little, though her book 
knowledge has nearly deserted her, and her 
conversation varies in style, according to 
her mood. When quite calm, or when 
wishing to make a good impression, she 
can speak with surprising correctness; but 
if excited she quickly falls back into the 
dialect common to her people, whom she 
alludes to as “‘ colored folks ” or “ niggers,” 
as she is considering her words or other- 
wise. 

She was much pleased with my interest 
in the *‘ Mt. Pisgah,” to which she is con- 





stantly alluding with much affection as 
‘‘my church,” and proceeded in a most 
lively manner to give me all the points. 
‘“*You see, Mistis, they is havin’ a big re- 
vival at Mt. Pisgah, and Juley Ann Scott 
she gits happy so often—I don’ keer if dey 
preaches three times a day, dat Juley Ann 
gits happy every time.” (Juley Ann is one 
of my former domestics, a very smart, 
capable woman, with a surprising faculty 
for mendacity and a proneness for other 
people’s wearing apparel and household 
goods. ) 

To continue Paulina’s narrative, given in 
a confidential tone, with educational im- 
provements forgotten, and a complete lapse 
into lingo: ‘‘ You see, Mistis, when any of 
de women gits happy, de guther women 
has to hole ’em; an’ we all sweats so, dat’s 
how we gets such pow’ful bad coles. My 
own moder, she use to git happy mity 
of'in, an’ she got sich a hosenis dat it 
stayed by her till she died. She done los’ 
her voice altogether long ’fore dat.” 

‘* Have you been getting happy at the re- 
vival?” I inquired. 

‘*No, Ma’am,” said Paulina, regretfully, 
‘*T didn’t get happy myself; but I got so 
overhet, holdin’ Juley Ann, when she was 
happy, an’ she do go on so.” 

‘*What on earth do you hold her for?” 
said I. ‘* Why didn’t you let heralone?” 

‘*Law, Mistis,” said P’leener, looking at 
me reproachfully: ‘* Dem women does kick 
so when dey is happy, de guther wimmen 
is boun’ to hole’em, an’ in pertickular sense 
dese here whoops is comin’ back in fashion. 
Dar was one woman up dar de guther 
night what had on a white dress, an’ she 
jes’ rolled an’ kicked roun’ on de flo’ twell 
you couldn’t ’er tole what color her coat 
was; an’ all at wunst she jumped up an’ 
give one loud holler, an’ screamed out, ‘Oh! 
Lordy, when I gits to Hebben, I specs V’ll 
bus’ my brains out agin de wall.’ 

‘*Dar was three preachers dar dat 
night, an’ two of dem got happy an’ 
got to shoutin’, an’ at las’ dey jumped 
clean outen de pulpit down on de flo’. Bro’ 
Dobbs was dar dat night, an’ he is allus 
tellin’ folks bout what dey is gwine to do 
when dey gits to Hebben, an’ gits’em so 


happy. 
“ Why, Mistis, sometimes when all dem 


niggers is a shoutin’ an’ a jumpin’, you 
knows dat little church is set up on pins, 
an’ de flo’ aint so mighty steady, an’ de 
stove pipe is all in diffant pieces, an’ when 
dey shakes de house dat a way de topmus 
jint jumps clean out on de hole on top an’ 
rattles down on de roof.” 

‘*Pauline,” said I gravely, ‘don’t you 
know that it’s not religion to shout and 
dance and kick? What makes you colored 
people do so?” 

‘* Mistis,” responded Pauline with much 
solemnity, ‘‘dey all say it is the Sperit 
uv de Laud, an’ de Skripter sez: ‘Quench 
not de Sperit.’” 

For the first few days of Paulina’s resi- 
dence with us the revival interfered seri- 
ously with our comfort, as she stayed all 
day Sunday at Mt. Pisgah, having arranged 
with a colored neighbor to get dinner for 
us without consulting me at all, and in- 
sisted upon attending the services for sev- 
eral succeeding nights, walking the dis- 
tance of three or four miles every time. Of 
course she was dull and sleepy in the in- 
tervening days. After one of these noc- 
turnal trips, however, she returned lugu- 
brious, and indulged the following morning 
in constant groans and ejaculations. 

When [ inquired as to the cause of her 
lamentations,she responded: ‘‘ Some niggers 
certainly aint got no sense. Dat ar Nelly 
Jones was settin’ by me in church las’ 
night, with her baby on herlap. Dey done 
had her up ’fore de deakins an’ elders ’bout 
dat baby too; but she’s married now, so I 
*spose it’s all right, an’ she had to get happy, 
an’ she took an’ flung her baby clean away 
from her, an’ she jes’ hauled back an’ hit me 
in de mouf, an’ ’pearecd to me things wus 
sparklin’ ’fo’ my eyes, an’ my tooth jes’ sot 
in to achin’, an’ it aint quit since.” 

It may be supposed that Paulina’s tooth- 
ache received little sympathy from me; in- 
deed I fear I took a wicked satisfaction in 
it, as the pain had a very sobering effect 
upon my domestic, and a most timely rain 
having put an end to the revival, for a time 
at least, we may hope for uninterrupted 


enjoyment of her services, 
LYNOHBURG, Va. 





CONFESSIONAL REVISION. 


BY R. M, PATTERSON, D.D., 
EpiTor oF “ THE PRESBYTERIAN JOUBNAL."” 





Tue proceedings in two of the Spring 
meetings of the Presbytery of London, 
England, were not pleasant reading for 
those of us who believe ev animo in the 
Westminster Confession, and who do not 
sympathize with the theological unrest of 
the times. 

A paper was offered by a presbyter who 
had subscribed to the Confession, charging 
that that instrument fails, both by excess and 
still more by defect, to be an accurate and 
unambiguous statement of those doctrines 
which are considered as of chief importance; 
especially that it does not recognize the full 
sweep of the love of God, and that it makes 
the Divine sovereignty too prominent; and 
therefore asking for some action by the 
Synod to cure the alleged evils. And nine- 
teen out of fifty-seven members of the 
Presbytery voted for that. 

In the debate the most pronounced 
Arminian sentiments were uttered, though 
when taken to task they were repudiated as 
having any such meaning. Even such a 
man as Dr. Oswald Dykes, while disclaim- 
ing that the movement was anti-Calvinistic, 
permitted himself to say that the Confession 
‘‘was a massive colossal monument of Cal- 
vinism; but it did entangle consciences, 
not only from its unevangelical aspects, but 
from the omission of positive evangelical 
teaching.” So shocking, indeed, were 
some of the utterances at the first meeting, 
that secular papers raised a shout of malig- 
nant triumph over the Presbyterian Church 
as ‘‘in quest of a creed”; and at the second 
meeting Dr. Donald Fraser spoke of the 
‘shiver of misgiving” that passed through 
many minds *‘ on finding the Westminster 
Confession openly attacked.” Dr. Fraser 
very significantly referred to ‘‘the ominous 
history of English Presbyterianism, which 
nearly perished through doctrinal apostasy, 
having rejected its own proper standards, 
while Scottish and Irish Presbytery, adher- 
ing to those standards, shook off heresy and 
developed a strong evangelical and spirit- 
ual life.” Another nember said, very truly : 

‘* What had been done would work mischief 
both inside and outside the Church, They 
might depend upon it a shout would arise that 
they were forsaking the old path-, that Presbyte- 
rianism was preparing for a descent anew into 
the Avernus of the eighteenth century.” 

It does look indeed as if that old 
leaven was reappearing in England with 
its working for the second destruction 
of Presbyterianism in the land. | must con- 
fess—on the principle of subscription which 
prevails here—much more on the stricter 
one which it was asserted is understood to 
prevuil there. I do not see how honest 
men could believe and declare what some 
of the members of the Presbytery did declare 
and yet retain their seats in a body which 
recognizes the Confession as one of its fun- 
damental laws. 

These views were not held by the major- 
ity. Of 58 members, 39 by their votes con- 
demned them. 

Dr. Fraser, however, offered a paper, 
which 48 members against 21 voted for. It 
asserted that ‘‘the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, while held in high and deserved 
honor in this Church, as setting forth the 
system of doctrine which this Church, with 
unabated firmness teaches and maintains, 
is found to be no longer so well suited in 
form and expression as it was in former 
times to the actual conditions and wants of 
the Church ; and therefore it overtured the 
Synod ‘‘to take the relation of the Church to 
this subordinate standard into careful con- 
sideration, with a view to such prudent and 
timely action as to its wisdom may seem 
meet.” In explanation Dr. Fraser said : 

“The course which no one recommends is 
that of revising the Confession in its present 
shape. You cannot, by excision of clauses, 
modification of phrases, or any other act of 
severe editing, improve the Westminster Con- 
fession at your pleasure. It is not at all a loose- 
ly written document. All its clauses have a 
definite purpose, repudiate a known or a possi- 
ble error, and are essential to the full assertion 
of the whole doctrinal position as it appeared to 
the Westminster divjnes. Such a document 
must not be—indeed cannot be—revised, cor- 
rected, and pruned by the steel pens of moderns 
who could no more produce a Confession of such 
solid strength than they could build the great 
Pyramid,” 





One of two things, however, could be 
done. The one was ‘‘to frame and pass a 
declaratory act, containing explanations on 
certain definite points about which con- 
sciences may be disturbed—explanations in 
the light of which the Confession is here- 
after to be construed.” 

The other, and in his judgment the really 
feasible and desirable one, was ‘‘to draw 
up a Declaration of Faith in a much shorter 
form, perhaps in the form of articles, with- 
out denunciation of contrary errors, but in 
harmony with the Westminster Confession 
and fit to be used as a handy and sufficient 
substitute for it under the discretion of 
Sessions and Presbyteries.” And he added 
‘‘if we are honest in our adherence to the 
doctrine of the present standard, and only 
want a plainer, shorter, brighter, handier 
statement of it, I see no cause why we 
should not, at all events, make an honest 
attempt to realize our wish.” He con- 
cluded by emphasizing the fact that his 
paper was careful to speak only of ‘‘ unsuit- 
ableness in form and expression,” and not 
to say ‘‘a word in doubt or derogation of 
the doctrinal teaching itself” of the Con- 
fession. 

The grounds on which this whole agita- 
tion was based caused some surprise on this 
side of the ocean. The confession was 
evidently regarded as embodying the terms 
of church-membership—the profession of 
faith in the whole document being required 
as a condition of communion. An alterna- 
tive overture expressly asserted this: 


‘‘Whereas a substantial agreement in the 
great doctrines of the Gospel is sufficient to con- 
stitute a basis for Christian fellowship and 
church membership; and whereas the West- 
minister Confession includes some points which 
are not fundamental in the Christian faith, and 
concerning which there is some diversity of views 
among believers, 1t is humbly overtured by the 
Presbytery of London to the Synod to take the 
matter into consideration for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not it is desirable to frame 
a shorter Confession to be used for subscription 
and judicial decision, retaining the Westminister 

Jonfession as the most weighty and complete 
statement of the great doctrines of grace which 
the Church has always maintained.” 


This was, it is true, denied on the floor. 
Dr. Fraser said: ‘‘The Westminster Con- 
fession holds and can hold no such position. 
It applies to the officers of the Church 
only.” But the Presbytery of Liverpool, 
which also adopted an overture on the mat- 
ter, took that position in that overture itself 
thus: 

** Whereas, one main function of a Confession 
of Faith is to set forth the sense in which a 
Church understands the teachings of Holy 
Scripture to form a basis for church member- 
ship ; whereas, it is the duty of a Church to inquire 
from time to time whether the Confession con- 
tinues to answer this end; whereas, the West- 
minster Confession, which is the Confession of 
this and other Presbyterian churches, fails, in 
the opinion of many, to answer this end so 
fully as formerly, it is humbly overtured by the 
Presbytery of Liverpool tothe vencrable, the 
Bynod of the Presbyterian Church of Englanu, to 
take these premises into consideration and to 
appoint a committee with instructions to enter 
into communication with other Presbyterian 
churches on this matter,in the hope that, in 
concert with them, a shorter and fuller state- 
ment of biblical teaching on these doctrines, 
which are held to be of chief importance and 
find universal acceptance in Presbyterian 
churches, may be drawn up on the main lines of 
the Westminster Confession—more suited to the 
wants of our time.” 

Now, it is clearly understood among us 
in the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, that while the Confession 
binds the officers of our churches, and 
while it must control the preaching of our 
ministers, a profession of faith in the whole 
or in apy part of it is not required as a 
condition of admission into or continuance 
in the communion of the Church. 

But in regard to the officers of the 
Church it was asserted in the London Pres- 
bytery, and not denied, that a stricter rule 
of subscription than prevails with us is the 
law on the other side, ‘‘ Of course assent 
to the Confession implied the acceptance of 
every truth it contained.” Dr. Dykes de- 
clared “ he could accept the overture and he 
believed that he held Calvinistic theology, 
as far as he understood it, as truly and sin- 
cerely to-day as he did when he entered the 
ministry.”’ But its assertion that the ‘man 
of sin” is the Pope, ‘‘laid a snare to his 
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require him to believe that? For he did 
not believe it. The Confession also spoke 
of the Creation out of nothing as being the 
work of six days. Were there many people 
who believed that in the Church? Then 
there was the ambiguity as to the fate of 
the heathen. Must he believe that?” 

Here again is a difficulty which does not 
trouble the American Presbyterian 
Churches. Our ordination question is: 
‘*Do you sincerely receive and adopt the 
Confession of Faith of this Church as con- 
taining the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures?” This is a sound form 
of words, though to say that the Bible only 
contains, but is not, the Word of God, is 
erroneous. And what this expression con- 
cerning the Confession means has been 
authoritatively settled. 

Our adopting act declared it meant the 
reception of the Confession and Catechisms 
as “in all the essential and necessary 
articles, good forms of sound words and 
system of Christian doctrine.” Dr. Charles 
Hodge, representing the strictest school, 
wrote in 1865, as ‘‘ the true interpretation” 
that it ‘‘means the adoption of all the 
doctrines essential to the Calvinistic sys- 
tem as taught in the symbols of the Re- 
formed Churches. More than this 
the words do not signify. More than this 
no church court has the right to demand. 

There never was a period in our 
history in which all our ministers agreed 
in adopting every proposition contained in 
the Confession and Catechisms. It is 
notorious that such agreement does not 
now exist. On the other hand, to demand 
less than the adoption of the Calvinistic 
system in its integrity, would destroy the 
purity and harmony of the Church.” 

Dr. Dykes, therefore, would have no un- 
easiness if he were among us. Those who 
agree with him are not troubled either in 
conscience or by their presbyteries. 

At the same time the whole Confession 
is held up as an instrument which our min- 
isters do receive and which the people 
should be taught as true, even if the intel- 
ligent reception of it all is not insisted upon 
asa condition of membership. And if to 
any extent it has ceased to be held by the 
ministry should it be revised? 

It looks as if this question might be pre- 
cipitated upon us. It is in the air. The 
Declaratory Act of the Scotch United 
Presbyterian Church has broken the 
ground. The Liverpool Presbytery asked 
the English Synod for a committee of 
‘communication with other Presbyterian 
Churches.” A member of the London 
Presbytery said: 

* He had a dream of his own about the best 

solution of that problem. Could they get a 
court of experts from all the Presbyterian 
Churches it would be a much better tribunal 
than the somewhat hap-hazard courte that now 
decided such cases. The attainwent of that 
might be impossible; but he did not despair of 
the Pan-Presbyterian Council giving effective 
help in the question now before them.” 
What the English Synod did was, while ‘‘rec- 
ognizing the gravity of the matters thus 
brought under its notice and the necessity 
lying upon it to avoid whatever might im- 
pair the just confidence of sister churches 
in the loyalty of this Church to her subor- 
dinate standards,” and *‘ while affirming its 
unabated adherence to the doctrine con- 
tained in the Westminster Confession and 
its gratitude to the Church’s head for that 
venerable symbol of the Reformed faith, so 
long the bulwark of orthodox teaching in 
Presbyterian Churches,” to appoint a special 
committee with instructions to consider 
what changes may with advantage be made 
in the existing formulas, by which office- 
bearers affirm their adherence to the Con- 
fession of Faith; whether it is desirable 
that any explanatory declaration be adopted 
to make it more clear in what sense the 
Church understands her subordinate 
standards; and, whether the Church ought 
not to approach the General Council of the 
Presbyterian Alliance to meet at Belfast 
next year on the subject of such a digest of 
doctrine designed to embody that ‘ Consen- 
sus of the Reformed Confessions’ on which 
the said alliance is based.” 

In the discussions which preceded this 
action there was a decided toning down of 
the assertions that had been made in the 
overturing Presbyteries. The strongest 
declarations of attachment were made, by 
those who favored the action, to the West. 





minster system; and as the resolutions 
merely raised a committee of inquiry they 
were almost unanimously adopted, even 
those who will oppose doing anything 
under them voting in the affirmative. It 
was felt that the next Synod should settle 
the agitation one way or the other. 

The article on this subject, by Professor 
Morris, in Tug Lypgrenpent of April 19th, 
was admirable in its tone. I am glad that 
he expressly noted the fact that the Creed 
Consensus movement of the General Pres- 
byterian Council is notin the interest of 
revision. It ought to be kept in mind, though 
it is not, that with the Westminster Confes- 
sion the Council has nothing authoritatively 
to do. That is only one of several of the Re- 
formed symbols whose adherents are in the 
body. One of the clauses of the constitu- 
tion of the Alliance is that the Council 
‘* shall not interfere with the existing creed 
or constitution of any church in the Alli- 
ance.” But the constitution also prescribes 
as a condition for membership in the Alli- 
ance of any church that its ‘‘ creed shall be 
in harmony with the Consensus of the Re- 
formed Confessions.” Hence, for its own 
guidance the desirability of such a Consensus 
as the committee was raised in Edinburgh 
and enlarged in Philadelphia to consider. 
Professor Morris did not explicity state 
what his own personal views are. I think, 
though, his readers received the impression 
that he is inclined to favor an abbreviation 
of our Confession, striking out a dozen 
objectionable clauses. My conviction is 
that the great majority of our ministers and 
elders want nothing of the kind, that it 
would be dangerous to attempt it, and that, 
in the line of what has been presented in 
this article, it is unnecessary, and it would 
be an injury to the Church to begin the 
agitation of the question. We need noth- 
ing even, like the Scotch United Presby- 
terian Declaratory Act. Any one who will 
carefully read that act will see that it is 
mainly aimed at difficulties and understand- 
ings which with us were completely settled 
long ago. 

It is now stated that the Committee of 
the English Synod has determined to com- 
municate with the Consensus Committee 
of the Council. How can such communi- 
cation be held with propriety? Nothing 
that either committee may do is of any 
force until its recommendations have been 
approved by the appointing body. The 
Council’s Committee may receive sugges- 
tions from all quarters; and on the question 
which it has in hand any suggestions from 
the English Committee can, it would seem, 
be received only as those which come in- 
formally from individual quarters are. And 
the Council Committee will need to be very 
careful not to become entangled in any way 
with any movement in any one of the Eng- 
lish-speaking-churches, that is understood 
to look towarda modification of a Creed 
which the Alliance is prohibited from touch- 
ing. The Council can recognize such mod- 
ifications only after they have been made 
by one or more of the churches. 

At the same time, a brief and compact 
Consensus, reported by the Council Com- 
mittee and approved by the Council, em- 
bracing the essentials of the Reformed 
Creeds and disembarrassing them of mis- 
interpretations which were once held or 
have sprung up, would be a happy thing 
not only for the Council but for its constitu- 
ent Churches. It might avoid the necessity 
for any further discussion of confessional 
revision in the bosom of any one of the 
Churches. 

PHILADELPAL, Pa. 





INDIAN MEDICINE. 


BY G. AROHIE STOCKWELL, M.D. 











‘*Mepiorwe” in its savage significance is 
capable of broad and variable applications, 
with primarily but little or no relation to 
the healing art. It comprises chiefly the 
religious, the mysterious and the super. 
natural. It is a form of Indian philosophy 
that embraces from a savage standpoint psy- 
chology, demonology, clairvoyance, spiritu- 
alism, prophecy, and all occult, mysterious, 
and, therefore, incomprehensible acts and 
arts, a theogony, in fact, so closely inter- 
woven with the simplest matters of daily 
life as to be practically ineradicable by 
civilization, education or adoption of more 
modern faiths. Itspower is such that even 





whites, men of something more than 
mediocre understanding and ability, by con- 
stant association with the wilder tribes, im- 
bibe more or less of its tenets and supersti- 
tions. All voyageurs and half breeds are 
implicit believers therein, and the white 
rovers of the plains and the far countries 
of the northwest often out-medicine, so to 
speak, the Indians themselves. It is no 
uncommon occurrence to encounter a trap- 
per mounted on a ‘‘ medicine” horse, capari- 
soned with ‘‘ medicine” robes and blankets, 
guided by a “medicine” bridle, with 
‘*medicine” saddle and ‘‘ medicine” adorn- 
ments of mane and tail, perhaps even shod 
with ‘* medicine” shoes; the rider’s cap is 
‘* medicine,” as shirt, sash and leggings, 
and his feet are thrust in ‘‘ medicine” mocca- 
sins. His knife, ax and pipe are all duly 
imbued with ‘‘medicine,” and a ‘‘ medicine” 
gun is charged with ‘‘ medicine” powder 
to propel ‘‘ medicine” bullets. From his 
neck is suspended a ‘“‘ medicine” bag filled 
to repletion with a varied assortment of 
‘**medicine” (the term admits of no plural) 
deemed essential in alluring to his traps the 
fur-bearing creatures, along with ‘‘ medi- 
cine” to propitiate the elements for ward- 
ing off danger, to prevent death by drown- 
ing, to secure rain or insure pleasant 
weather, etc., etc. Indeed, no Negro 
worships his fetich—which, after all, is but 
another form of the same thing—or almond- 
eyed Celestial the spirits of his ancestors, 
with more fervor and regularity than the 
white man his ‘‘ medicine,” when once im- 
bued with its superstitions. 

‘* Medicine” is an unknown quantity that 
can neither be measured, gauged or accu- 
rately described. It applies to everything 
in life or Nature, animate or inanimate, 
absolute or imaginary. The Indian isa 
Spiritist or nothing. He believes the uni- 
verse to be premeated by spirits—good, bad 
and indifferent—determining the futures 
of men and operations of Nature; and these 
are supposed to bear to each other and to 
** Manitou,” or the Great Spirit of all, some 
incomprehensible and indefinable relation- 
ship. It is only the wholly evil or moder- 
ately malicious that he worships, since the 
good are never inimical; the former, how- 
ever, demand constant propitiation, and the 
strings of beads, fragments of cloth, sheds 
of painted skins, bear’s teeth and claws, 
bundles of hair, etc., etc., so frequently en- 
countered in the Indian country suspended 
from poles, bushes, trees and wands, are 
offerings of expiation and conciliation. 
Another result is that scarce a hill, cafion, 
mountain, cavern or river is without its 
traditions and superstitions. The north 
shores of Lake Superior and _pellucid 
Neepigon abound in them; and the beauti- 
ful Lake of the Woods and its contiguous 
waters are inno way exempt. Hundreds of lo- 
calities in the Great Lake Chain of the North- 
west are avoided by Indians as if breeding 
a pestilence, simply for their supposed su- 
pernatural relations. Along the west shore 
of Lake Winnipeg are numerous long, dark, 
weird and gloomy caverns and fissures in 
the limestone rocks thatare popularly ac- 
credited as the abodes of hordes of evil 
spirits, and they are thickly harbored 
about ‘‘Limestone Cave Point.” Steep- 
Rock Point on Lake Manitoba also is the 
noted dwelling place of ‘Little Men”; 
Manitoba Island is supposed to be the 
home of the ‘‘Great Manitou,” owing to 
peculiar “‘fairy-like” music that is heard 
in its vicinity, even at some distance, 
caused by the beating of the waves upon 
the limestone shingle of the beach, and 
which has been likened to ‘‘ beautiful but 
melancholy reverberations of far-off church 
bells.” No savage foot will press this 
lovely islet, save perhaps through accident ; 
and it would be a brave man indeed that 
tempted his fate by venturing into any of 
these supernatural abodes. Passing canoes 
keep as far as possible away from these 
shores; or, if driven near the beach by stress 
of weather, the occupants lose no time in 
tossing a propitiatory offering upon the 
rocks or strand. Nine-bon-eech, the ‘‘ Great 
Wind Medicine” of the Ojibway, exercises 
control over the elements, and isa spirit 
of such capricious character as to 
demand constant  propitiation. His 
home is in the ‘‘Wind Mountains,” South 
of James Bay. Pah-ah-kuk, ‘‘ Game Medi- 
cine,” is no less to be feared, since he 
directs the movements of those creatures 





of fur, fin and feather, upon which the 
North American nomad depends for sus- 
tenance and existence, arranging their mi- 
grations, habits and breeding seasons in con- 
sonance with his inclinations, favorable or 
inimicable to tribes and individuals. Then 
there is tribe ‘“‘ medicine,” inculcating cer- 
tain ceremonies and observances with a 
view of perpetuating unity and tradition of 
purpose; individual ‘‘ medicine” to meet 
the fancies and wants of the individual; 
‘‘medicine” to recall game; ‘‘ medicine” 
for the repose of the dead, etc. The great 
national ‘‘medicine” of the Dacotahs, a 
confederation originally of thirteen tribes, 
is a red stone pipe with an ashen stem, 
emblematic of undying hostility to the 
whites. Female chastity is a ‘‘ great medi- 
cine” among the Flat-Heads; while the 
favorite of the Mandans is supposed to be 
friendship for civilized man. The Upsar- 
ankas will not smoke in council unless the 
pipe rests upon a buffalo chip and is 
lighted by a live coal of the same material. 
The lobo, or prairie wolf, is a powerful 
‘* medicine” among the Crees, Blackfeet, 
Assinoboines and other tribes, and its pres- 
ence about a campis encouraged, being held 
a good omen. The facts in this case, how- 
ever, are that the incessant doiorous howl- 
ings of the brute are prima facie evidence 
of safety, since with the approach of man 
the greatest of all foes is signalized by sud- 
den silence as it sneaks noiselessly and 
swiftly away. 

The Indian’s ‘‘ medicine” embodies a 
conception of a future state in which all 
that he holds dear in this life prevails un- 
modified by the exactions and vexations of 
mortality, and is by no means wanting in 
poetry. The “happy hunting ground” of 
poesy and fiction, with its pleasant prairies 
and crystal rivers, its countless herds of fat 
bison and horses, its perennial and luxuri- 
ant grasses, and multitude of like savage 
charms, is to him an absolute reality. An 
aged Assinoboine was generally admitted by 
his own and neighboring tribes to have been 
shown these hunting grounds, conducted 
through them, and returned in safety to his 
people. Likewise, an obscure Dacotah was 
believed to have viewed the opening through 
which issue the herds of bison when the 
Great Manitou calls them forth from the 
center of the earth to feed his children. 
Many among the Crevs—a race noted for 
their abilities and understanding of ‘‘ medi- 
cine,” and for their powers of ‘‘second 
sight”—have had greater or less views of 
the delectable land; and one young brave, 
who, during a severe and protracted illness, 
suddenly fell into a partial state of cata- 
lepsy, imagined he visited the spirit world, 
of which he gave so graphic and almost 
rhapsodical an account that it failed not to 
impress all who heard it with its truth and 
reality. The following is a literal transla- 
tion of his story: 

‘*T was sick and fell asleep. JI awoke 
on the bank of a deep river, whose waters 
were flowing swiftly and black from a great 
mist on the south to a great mist on the 
north. Many other Indians sat on the 
banks of this river, gazing at its waters 
and on the gloomy shore which lay 
wrapped in mist on the other side. Time 
after time the mist before us would roll 
away, and reveal the mouth of another 
great river pouring its flood into the one on 
whose banks I was sitting. The country 
to the south of this river was bright and 
glorious; to the north, dark and gloomy. 
On the one side were the happy hunting 
grounds; on the other the hunting grounds of 
bad Indians. Time after time my compan- 
ions tried tocross the swift stream before 
us in order to reach the happy hunting 
grounds. Some arrived in safety; others 
reached the north bank and disappeared in 
the mist which overhung the bad country. 
I tried at last; but the current was too 
strong for me; the recollection of bad deeds 
prevented me from stemming the swift 
waters, and I was swept ontothe north 
shore of the opposite river. Iscrambled up 
the bank, and spent many moons in hunt- 
ing in that dreary land, always on the 
point of starving, or being hurt by enemics 
or wet andcold and miserable. At length 
I came upon a river like the one [ had 
crossed, with mists and the mouth of a 
great stream opposite to me. Breaking 
clouds soon revealed happy hunting grounds 
on one side, and a more gloomy and terrible 
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country on the other. Many Indians were 
there before me, looking at the river and 
trying to cross. Some succeeded; but a 
few were swept away to the bad country, 
and these were very bad Indians. I tried 
to cross. I knew I had been a good Indian 
in this dreary hunting ground, and I took 
courage and swam strong against the cur- 
rent. [reached the happy hunting grounds; 
all my sorrow disappeared as I climbed to 
the top of the bank. I saw before me In- 
dians numerdus as the grass leaves; 
buffalo on the distant plains thick as rain- 
drops in Summer; a cloudless sky was 
above me; a warm scented, happy breeze 
blew in my face. I sank to sleep; when I 
awoke I was alone in my lodge on these 
plains again.” 

Tinere is a wide-spread belief, by no 
means confined to the vulgar, that the 
Indian is preternaturally wise in all that 
pertains to the surgical and healing art; 
that he is endowed with inherent know- 
ledge whereby he recognizes the virtue and 
remedial value of every native plant, tree, 
orshrub, while his pathological information 
untrammeled by anatomical and physiolo- 
gical relations, exceeds the developments 
of centuries of scientific research. The 
real miracle, however, is how so utterly 
silly and absurd an idea ever gained 
credence, or how it to-day secures sup- 
porters among the clergy and members of 
the bar, even those who delight to display 
the D.D., LL.D., Ph.D., ete., since there 
is not the slightest foundation therefor, 
either in analogy or fact. The savage rec- 
‘ognizes no influences even in the most 
common and simplest affairs of life that are 
not the direct product of the supernatural. 
He has no conception of the relations of 
cause and effect; physiological and patho- 
logical conditions and applications are be- 
yond the utmost scope of his reasonings; 
and when he does resort to the use of drugs, 
herbal or mineral, which is but rarely, it is 
not with a view of obtaining any remedial 
action, but solely for their supposed in- 
fluence, propitiatory or obnoxious as the 
case may be, upon the spirit or spirits 
whose presence is the embodiment of the 
disorder. The ‘‘medicine man” even is 
ignorant of any virtue in drugs beyond 
these, except perhaps as he may be in- 
fluenced by civilized associations; and the 
world is indebted for its primary knowl- 
edge of indigenous growths, not to the 
savage, but to the accidental empirical 
experiments of his white associates, more 
particularly the Jesuit missionaries, all of 
whom possess more or less botanical edu- 
cation along with a smattering of thera- 
peutics. It is from them the Indian has 
derived, and not to whom he has imparted, 
the little that can be placed to his 
credit. 

The ‘‘Indian doctor who perambulates 
our cities and villages preying upon the 
superstitions of civilization, is seldom or 
never a ‘‘ medicine man,” but some shrewd, 
half civilized knave, who has taken a leaf 
out of the white man’s book in an attempt 
to replenish his pockets. By an assumption 
of dignity entirely foreign to his real charac- 
ter, by imperturbable ways, preternaturally 
wise and stoical looks, and a stern brevity 
of speech, the reasons for which are obvious, 
he fools his credulous white admirers to the 
top of their bent. He is always a drunken 
scoundrel, and one who at home secures 
nothing but the scorn and contempt of his 
race, not one of whom would accept the 
dog-wood bitters, tag-alder teas, prickly- 
ash stems, crow-berry bark decoctions, 
sumac infusions, mandrake physic, and 
other nauseous compounds with which he 
drenches his white dupes. 


Extensive knowledge of Indian ‘medi- 
cine” and acquaintance with savage charac- 
ter, places me in a position to speak au- 
thoritatively in these matters ; and I solemnly 
affirm to my readers that medicine and 
surgery, as understood in civilized com- 
munities, are almost wholly unknown. Were 
I to relate the barbarities practiced for the 
healing even of the simplest wounds, the 
brutalities entailed by a simple arrowhead 
puncture, the cruelties and filthy and disgust- 
ing observances that prevail in the most ordi- 
nary of every-day matters where the heal- 
ing art is demanded, they would scarce be 
credited; consequently in my narrations I 
will be forced to confine myself to the curi- 
ous and superstitious. Scarification (hack- 





ing the limbs and the entire body with 
knives), the actual cautery (burning with 
red-hot irons or stones), and the hot vapor 
(steam) bath are among the simplest of 
surgical operations; for the most extrava- 
gant ideas prevail regarding the most tri- 
fling disabilities. Think, for instance, of the 
‘*inherent native skill” that caused all the 
sott parts of man’s throat to be torn out 
piecemeal by a pair of bullet molds in the 
hands of a medicine man, simply because of 
a slight hacking cough arising from an 
elongated uvula and relaxed palate. The 
object in view was not only to drive away 
the spirit, which had been done by con- 
juration, but to so mutilate the parts, that it 
should find no lurking place on its return. 
Little wonder it caused the poor fellow’s 
death! But the friends had the satisfaction 
of knowing he died in ‘‘ able hands,” and 
according to the ‘‘ highest principle of (sav- 
age) medical art.” 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND 
JUVENILE CRIME. 





BY DEXTER A. HAWKINS. 





Tue statistics of every country where 
education is compulsory and universal 
demonstrate thut juvenile crime may be 
nearly if not quite exterminated by a wise 
enforcement of juvenile education. 

The training of a child, from eight to 
fourteen years, generally determines 
whether or not he is to be a criminal. 

The Grand Duchy of Baden, by a rigo- 
rous enforcement of such a law for seven 
years, according to their carefully prepared 
statistics, reduced crime in that Duchy fifty- 
one per cent. and pauperism twenty-five 
per cent. 

Our Board of Education has not pretended 
to a rigorous enforcement of the Compul- 
sory Education Law, but yet they have 
given some enforcement to it, employing 
twelve agents of truancy to look after the 
truants in over one hundred and fifty 
thousand children. Their labors, imper- 
fect as they have been, have had a most re- 
markable effect in reducing juvenile crime 
in this city. A copy of their report on 
this subject for the last year I subjoin. 

For the five years immediately preceding 
the enactment of the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law, there were 6,105 arrests of juve- 
nile delinquents in this city, being an aver- 
age of 1,221 per year. 

The total arrests of juvenile delinquents 
forthe last five years under the enforce- 
ment of this law, have been 4,841; or an 
average of 868 per year, and last year only 
717. This, considering the larger popula- 
tion of the city now than then, isa decrease 
in juvenile crime of thirty-six per cent., and 
is an annual saving to the city, in future 
criminal expenses, of many times the entire 
cost of enforcing thislaw. A single agent 
has in the last year, by direct arrest of the 
Italian truants, and by his moral influence 
in inducing others of them to go to school, 
without arrest added eleven hundred to 
the attendance of that class of children 
alone. 

The labors of this single agent have re- 
lieved the taxpayers of this city of more ex- 
pence for pauperism and crime, springing 
from this class of our population, than 
the entire expense of the whole truancy de- 
partment. 

If the Board of Education will strictly 
enforce this law, according to its letter and 
spirit, and provide aschool for the delin- 
quents that are too incorrigible to put into 
the present schools, and yet not bad enough 
tosend to the House of Refuge, it is entirely 
feasible to reduce in this city this class of 
criminals, not thirty-six per cent., but 
ninety per cent., and so quite close up the 
recruiting dens for the bands of young 
thieves and cut-throats that now infest the 
city. 

For the rellef of taxpayers, and for the 
reform of society the truancy depart- 
ment of the Board of Education imperfectly 
administered, as it is, is yet, according to 
its cost, by far the most valuable branch of 
the entire public educational system of the 
city. 

New Yorx Crry. 


New York, January 224, 1883. 
Jou Jasper, Esg., City Stiperintendent of Edu- 
éation : 
S1rr.—In compliance with yout instructions 





I have examined the Police Records of this city 
and obtained the number of children between 


the ages of 8 and 14 years arrested and held |/ 


or committed for crime, and the causes for 
which they were arrested. 

The following is the record. For the year 
last past (1882) there were arrested and held for 
examination or committed seven hundred and 
seventeen (717). 

The column of ages of those arrested indicated 
that the criminals were much older than in 
former years, 

The records were examined on this point for 
eight years last past for those arrested under 
twelve years of age. The following is the record: 


UNDER TWENTY YEARS OF AGE, 

1875, 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880, 1881, 1889, 
15,620 14,734 18,229 19,878 11,788 18,697 10,888 10,366 
BETWEEN THE AGES OF EIGHT AND FOURTEEN. 
1875. 1876, 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880, 1881, 1882. 
1,034 814 «967s BL T8007 

There appeared to be a much less number of 
children between the ages of 8 and 14 years ar- 
rested for the higher grades of crime than in 
former years; and for comparison the records 
from 1870 to 1875 inclusive, and from 1878 to the 
close of 1882 inclusive, were examined. These per- 
iods cover the five years immediately preceding 
the enactment of the law securing to children the 
benefits of elementary education, and the last 
five years of its enforcement in this city. The 
following tables show how the record stands : 


AGE, EIGHT TO FOURTEEN YEARS, 


Cause of Arrest, 1870. 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, Total. 
TLUANCY.... ...0000 1380 7LiasidDDsé 498, 
Vagrancy........... 212 27 198 Ml 191 999 
Disord'ly conduct 809 167 216 181 194 ~ 1,067 
Violating city or- 

dinance.......... Ww 12 16 8 66 14 
Assault and bat 

ROEY..crqececcccces 32 8b 28 wD Ly} 
Malicious mischief 11 4 10 a 18 40 
Intoxication.. .... 33 21 15 “4 ll 108 
Felonious assault. 1 6 8 4 4 
Petty larceny...... 216 226 «©9830 |= 5B8Ss«1,185 
Larceny from the 

POESOB. ...0. 0000008 5 “4 28 26 12 & 
Grand larceny..... 3s 8 6© 8&8 @ 188 
Burglary,...... 7 12 26 83 19 107 
Robbery........... 1 8 7 5 5 21 
Suspicious persons 28 14 7 21 29 10 
Held for further 

examination..... 117 «8h4 88s BHLAACCiéd;SCAA. 
All other causes... 2% 8 2 8 S81 14 

 deentsevccces 1,144 1,194 1,258 1,269 1,245 6,105 


The law compelling children between these 
ages to attend school went into operation Jan. 
Ist, 1875. 


AGE, EIGHT TO FOURTEEN YEARS, 


ee) | 423 
Vagrancy.......... 14 (165 62 $1 80 5&2 
Disord'ly conduct 128 166 192 Wil 148 740 


Violating city or- 
dinance.......... 


= 
= 


Assault and bat- 
Malicious mischief 18 14 1 8 
Intoxication....... 19 M4 18 5 
Felonious assault. 5 4 u 8 


ZSeauae 
Exes 


Petty larceny...... 24 178 Ws 180 
Larceny from the 

POTHON,.. 6.500000 39 9 & Ma o6O«&M 102 
Grand larceny .... WM 6 18 ” 5 62 
Burglary........... 63 29 36 14 23 185 
Robbery............ 1b 6 23 9 58 
Suspicious persons 82 18 2 6 8 104 
Held for further 

examination...... 68 17% «162 148 «(168 706 
All other causes... — Mu 16 18 869% 72 

Total.......cceeee 982 «963 «6989 =«=6©700)«=—717'— ss 4, BA 
Decrease in the five years compared of............. 1,764 


This is an absolute decrease of 29 per cent., 
while the population had meanwhile actually 
increased 28 per cent, In other words, according 
to the population, the causes for arrest have 
decreased 36 per cent. 

A large proportion of those arrested for petty 
larceny could neither read nor write. 

The Children’s Aid and Female Guardian So- 
cieties have been doing a noble and highly com- 
mendable work among the poor and destitute 
children of this city for years, and still there 
seems to have been a large number of children 
those agencies could not reach; for the number 
of arrests steadily increased from 1870 to 1875. 
At this date the law compelling children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years to attend 
school went into effect; and in March, 1875, the 
Board of Education appointed agents to see that 
the law was enforced in this city. From that 
date the average attendance of all the schools 
under the care of the ‘‘ Board” has increased, 
and the number of arrests as steadily decreased. 
The decrease for the five years last past, in 
arrests, in proportion to the increase in popula- 
tion is fully 36 per cent. 

The conclusion seems irresistible that some 
powerfal agent must have been added to those 
in operation previous to 1875, to produce this 
result. 

As the ‘Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Ohildren” is the only additional agent deal- 
ing directly with children, the law ‘‘ Securing to 
Children the Benefits of an Elementary Educa- 
tion,” must ‘have been an important factor in 
increasing the average attendance of the schools, 
and in decreasing the ntmber of arrests, 

Respectfully submitted, 
dxo, 8. 
Agt. for 7th School Dist. 





HEBREW STUDY AT CHICAGO 
BY PROF. OHARLES R. BROWN. 


No one can deny that the past few years 
have witnessed a great change in the public 
thought of America in regard to Old 
Testament linguistic studies and a revival 
of interest in the pursuit of them, A promi- 
nent feature of this revival, partly the re- 
sult of this increased interest, but to a great 
degree a pioneer in awakening such an in- 
terest, is the work organized by Professor 
Harper, of Chicago, which, beginning less 
than three years ago with the elementary 
instruction of a small number of corre- 
spondents, has steadily increased in magni- 
tude, until it has demanded an incorporated 
body for its management, with a Summer 
school and a book exchange, carried on by 
the same, in order to supply in some degree 
the growing wants of the. many who look 
to it for their instruction and their tools. 
As this work is expected to assume much 
greater proportions, and as the past history 
of the movement warrants us to look for 
new departures in the future; as, moreover, 
every portion of the plan has a close comple- 
mentary relation to every other, it was 
with a good deal of interest that your corre- 
spondent paid a visit to Chicago, this 
Summer for the purpose of inspecting 
all departments of the Hebrew Sum- 
mer school--itself an important part of 
the institute’s work—where he had learned 
would be accomplished during July the 
work of a year by correspondence. Not to 
burden Tax InpEPENDENT with what has al- 
ready appeared in its own columns and in 
other journals, the present writer would 
like to give to its readers a few points 
which have not previously been published, 
but which we venture to believe will be in- 
dorsed by every one who has seen the school 
in working order. 

1. The Instruction given in this Summer 
school is painstaking, faithful, minute and 
at the same time comprehensive. A great 
deal of ground is covered, but no grammatical 
principles are overlooked, and they come 
up again and again. Each hour the review 
lesson of a class consists of all the class has 
ever learned, or been told previous to that 
hour's recitation. It is possible to expect 
this of a student, because, by the method 
employed, he gradually acquires principles 
as he has seen them illustrated in the facts 
of the language, and time allows, because 
he is kept at high pressure during the en- 
tire recitation hour. Professor Harper him- 
self has the faculty of making each of the 
sixty minutes tell for results; he sets the ex 
ample in industry, enthusiasm aud daunt-. 
less energy, and his assistants emulate him 
in these respects. No teaching could be more 
thorough than that of the regular classes 
both in the lower and more advanced courses, 
At the same time the effort was made to 
give the student a ccmmand of the lan- 
guage; and, therefore, the extemporé 
classes, which read at sight, two hours a 
day, were allowed to move on rapidly, and, 
e. g., the class called Progressive, or the third 
in the list of four, in the thirty hours’ in- 
struction of their course, translated Genesis 
Ex., i—xx; Deut., i—xii; Josh., i—x; 
Judges, i—xxi; Ruth and a part of I1Sam.— 
in all 204 pages of easy Hebrew, or, 
in quantity over one-seventh of the Old 
Testament Revelation. 

2. With instruction of such a character 
the faithful work of students and their un- 
bounded interest in the same might be 
predicted. The intelligent observer could 
read the same facts in the briefest biogra- 
phies of those who were gathered at Mor- 
gan Park. It was instructive to note the 
circumstances which had led them to the 
school. One was 55 years of age and had 
come 600 miles to revive his Hebrew. 
Another was a high school boy, who did 
not know the letters last March, and still, 
this Summer, was among the beat in a class 
which read 12 chapters of Genesis thor- 
oughly in the allotted time, and translated 
ex tempore more than three-quarters of the 
Books of Samuel. Two, belonging to the 
Progressive class, mentioned above, had 
studied Hebrew but a year, and with 
Hebrew, had had the regular seminary 
work of the year in other departments, 

Accordingly, every exercise I witnessed 
testified that the students were in dead 
earnest; and it was with some solicitude 
that I marked their habits of study and 
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their extreme conscientiousness in the use 
of time. Some of them studied more than 
they ought, and if one hadcome to Chicago 
supposing he would see the men pass their 
time in ‘‘ elegant leisure,” with just study 
enough to give diversion, he would soon 
have learned his mistake. There was an 
awful earnestness about it all. If any stu- 
dent came not expecting to work, the gene- 
ral enthusiasm for it and thespirit of labor 
incident to the place must have proved 
contagious; for the school was singularly 
free from any such suspicion, and surely 
a fuller use of time was never made in 
regular seminary life. Please remember 
that this work was done by men who had 
come at discomfort and cost to themselves, 
in order to study—- Hebrew. 

3. The students of the school averaged 
high, both in ability and in character, and 
they represented nearly all denominations 
of Christians. The advanced men organ- 
ized a Revision Committee for translating 
the Book of Jonah, and the quality of their 
critical judgment may be estimated by 
similar work of former committees upon 
Malachi and Nahum. It may be stated that 
twelve of these advanced men have entered 
their names as contestants for a prize of 
fifty dollars, offered at the late session 
of the school for the best introduction to 
the Book of Jonah. 

The writer cannot close this article with- 
out expressing his appreciation for the 
benefit he received from his brief stay in 
Chicago, in observing the 
energy of the teachers and the general 
good spirit pervading the school, as well as 
in the with cultivated and 
devoted men of all communions. To re- 
flect that he has had the privilege of ming- 
ling with such men for a brief space will 
remain a permanent source for thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Perhaps the latest items of news in regard 
to Professor Harper’s work, are that he is 
now conducting a school of Hebrew at 
Chautauqua, and that the name of the jour- 
nal he edits has been changed from The 
Hebrew Student tothe The Old Teatament 
Student. 
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HEALTH AND MONEY. 


BY BETSY MONEYPENNY. 
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Arter Dr. Dio Lewis’s frequent remarks 
and one response further facts may be use- 
ful by way of illustration. The evil of one- 
sided penuriousness belongs to no class or 
condition. The farmer’s wife may be ground 
to powder under the pressure of hard work 
and narrow means, and the rich man’s wife 
may suffer no less, when much is expected 
of her while her means are truly limited. 

Some years ago it was my fate to know 
much of the internal economy of a family 
in which I was intimate. I use the word 
economy in its general sense; but it might 
apply any way. There was the usual pro- 
portion—father, mother and several chil- 
dren. 

If I callthe man X it will be no clue to 
his name. They lived in the city, in a 
large and comfortably furnished house, 
without absolute luxury, but with no stint. 
They were good Christian people. There was 
no visible skeleton in their closet. Mr. X 
hada safe and sure and profitable business, 
had good investments and could not possi- 
bly have spent half his income. 

My friend wasa good and cheerful wo- 
man naturally. Her children were all right. 
They were given to hospitality, and were 
popular with friends and neighbors, They 
had books, and read them. I had sometimes 
thought as I looked at them, slightly alter- 
ing the Scripture words, ‘‘ They have all that 
heart can wish.” And yet there was ashadow. 

Mrs. X was often sad, often fretted. She 
had a careworn look that was unaccount- 
able. However animated and cheerful she 
might be, when her face settled into repose 
it was evident that she had some heavy 
burden. 

Ishould not have dreamed that it could 
have been money anxiety; for I knew that 
she had an independent fortune of her own, 
and I knew that she was capable of man- 
aging it and that her husband’s business 
did not require it as capital. 

Said I to her one day: ‘* Ruth,” (we were 
on familiar terms) ‘‘ what is a good way of 
investing a little money?” 
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‘*T don’t know,” said she. ‘I haven’t 
any to invest.” 

‘* But you did have some U. 8. bonds, as 
I remember.” 

“Those were sold long ago. 
don’t know.” 

I wasn’t inquisitive, I was not imperti- 
nently curious, but I opened my eyes, and 
it would come out. With all the seeming 
liberality she never had much money. It 
was dealt out to her with a sparing hand— 
never all she needed, never quite enough, 
never with the freedom which a woman in 
her position deserved, so that she could do 
as she pleased. 

When she was compelled to ask for it, 
she seemed to wait till she was desperate, 
hoping it would come, and then the tone 
and manner was painful, as I happened two 
or three times to hear them. 

I heard a servant ask for her wages, and 
there was a revelation in her saying: ‘If 
it is not quite convenient, Mrs. X., you 
needn’t mind for a few days.” I was 
wicked enough to watch a little, and it was 
three days before she could give the woman 
a month’s wages. 

There was a tardiness in paying bills 
which vexed hér. I could read it. They 
were paid in the end; but people came and 
came, and I did not wonder she looked 
fretted and wearied. There was a ‘ skele- 
ton,” and she hid it away in silence. 

Dr. Lewis speaks of a woman who made 
asolemn vow not to ask again. I some- 
times thought my friend had done that. At 
times I felt sure she had. I thought I 
could read it in the lines of her face—a sort 
of desperate determination. 

‘*Why did she not reason or remon- 
strate?” you ask. You may ask Dr. Lewis. 
He seems to understand. No earthly ap- 
peal will change such a man. It is in his 


I really 


very nature to hold on and hold 
back; and you couldn’t persuade him 
that he is the soul of meanness. Probably 


he was born so and has never been regener- 
ated, and never will be in this world. And 
in the other it will be too late. 

There is a tradition of some one who had 
his heart taken out and a softer one put in 
its place. Perhaps Dr. Lewis could try the 
experiment. 


THE NATURE OF CHOICE. 


A Paper Reap Berore THe “ ScHOOL OF CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY" oF THE Monona Lake ASSEMBLY, 
Mapison, Wis., JULY Sis, 1883. 


BY EK. H. MERRELL, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF Rrron COLLEGE. 


Ir will be impossible in the brief time given to 
this paper to present the history of thought on 
the subject of the will, It will be equally im- 
possible to cover the entire subject of the will, 
to analyze all the modes of the soul in volitions, 
and to point out all the relations of volition to 
the activities of the other fundamental facul- 
ties, and especially to motives. If I mistake 
not, [ shall accomplish the present purpose best 
by directing pretty exclusive attention to the 
point of ultimate activity at which, as I con- 
ceive it, the element of liberty resides. The set- 
tlement of the nature of this ultimate activity, 
which I have called the nature of choice, be- 
comes important at the present time; for in 
large sections of the most acute thinking great 
prominence, indeed preponderance, is claimed 
for that order of activity in which physical 
sequences alone appear, and there are large 
numbers who affect to believe that all activities 
of spirit—if any spirit there be as distinct from 
matter—can be explained by reference to me- 
chanical laws. To establish the fact of liberty 
at a single point is to overthrow the doctrine of 
atheistic evolution, as well as to lay the founda- 
tion for a rational system of morals. 1 aim, 
therefore, for the present, to make a brief argu- 
ment for liberty or freedom of will by exhibit- 
ing my own view of the nature of that funda- 
mental movement, which, for want of a better 
term, philosophers have agreed to call choice. 

In its most important activity the will is the 
faculty of choice. It has other forms of acting ; 
but in regard to these there is a clearer gen- 
eral understanding anda more nearly uniform 
agreement. As the power by which we have the 
ability to choose the will is the faculty of orig- 
inating and determining action or state of being. 

In elucidation of this definition I direct par- 
ticular attention to two words in it. It is called 
the orginating power, because any consequent 
of ita action has no necessary antecedent except 
itself. The relation between antecedent and 
consequent is that of freed The antecedent 
being given, either one or two consequents may 
follow. In the order of physical sequences, the 
law is that of necessity, whether that law operates 
in the realm of matter or of spirit. An ante- 
cedent being given, only one consequent is possi- 
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ble, and that must follow. The distinction be- 
tween the nataral and the supernatural is placed 
by some writers, like Dr. Bushnell, just here. 
All those events are natural, according to such 
philosophers, which appear in the chain of 
physical causation, And, according to the same, 
the supernatural stands for all that originates 
outside the chain of physical forces, whether in 
the mind of man, angel or God. But it seems 
simpler and more consistent with current usage 
to say that a man is a free being in the sense of 
originating certain kinds of acts, and so a being 
above the chains of causal sequences, rather than 
a supernatural being. 

The will as choice not only originates action, it 
also determines it. It is called a determining 
power because the soul by it can freely establish 
the direction of its action in relation to an end. 
It may freely accept its end or reject it; it may 
choose it or refuse it. 

At this point it becomes necessary to explain 
with particularity the term end as related to 
choice. A failure to comprehend the meaning 
of this word has, in my own opinion, vitiated 
large numbers of treatises on the will. Indeed I 
do not believe the will is free in any activity ex- 
cept that in relation to the ultimate end and any 
other activity in which ultimate choice, or simply 
choice, is involved, 

Of ends, then, there are clearly and sui generis 
two kinds, For convenience we will call them 
proximate and ultimate. A proximate end ison? 
whose value is received from something outside 
of and beyond itself; an ultimate end is one 
whose value resides in itself. We call it a good 
per se, for nothing beyond it can add to its value. 
We cannot put the word for after it and say it is 
good for something. I build a house ; but there 
is no value in the house apart from its uses. The 
house is proximate with reference to the uses 
to man which it can serve. Ic is an end of 
immediate effort, bat no end of choice proper. 
But blessedness of sentient being, which is the 
great final promise of the Word of God, is anend 
per se, a good in itself; is valuableness, is the 
summum bonum, Proximate and ultimate 
ends, therefore, differ in kind, not in degree, and 
cannot be properly compared, as we cannot com- 
pare as to such knowledge and power. By our 
current speech there is sweetness in a flower and 
sweetness in a song ; but in philosophic strictness 
we cannot compare as to degree or sort a full 
blown rose with Bonnie Doon. When we make 
the attempt we find as a matter of fact we are 
comparing the degrees of emotion awakened in 
ourselves; that is, we are comparing emotion 
with emotion, instead of studying the causes of 
the emo:ions and comparing them. 

Furthermore, also, the end which is ultimate, 
whose value is intrinsic, not derived, is known 
only through the faculty of reason. The knowl- 
edge of absolute value—value per se—is purely 
a priori. It is innate and invariable in the 
sense that the intellect knows it by virtue of what 
it is as intellect ; knows it invariably and knows 
it aa it is, This knowledge, like all knowledge by 
reason or intuition—is the same for ail intelli- 
gences. Believing as I do that blessedness 
alone is ultimate value, I of course admit that the 
channel of the knowledge of it to the soul is 
through the sensibility ; but blessedness is known 
as valuableness or ultimate value and ultimate 
end by the faculty of reason. 

We are now ready for a particular description 
and definition of that activity which we call 
choice. And I must say at the outset that we 
cannot learn the meaning of this word from the 
dictionary or from popular speech. A very com- 
mon mistake is to give a meaning to the word, 
and then say the will must act so and so; for this 
is what the word means. This order of proced- 
ure is unphilosophical. The true method is to 
discover how the soul in willing acts, and then to 
find the best possible term to describe that ac_ 
tivity. Choice is not a perfect word, but it has 
been accepted as, on the whole, the best for our 
purpose, And to speak by way of exclusion neg- 
atively, I remark, 

1. That choice, as applied to the will, does not 
mean a selection from among several proximate 
goods. The word, with many, seems to mean 
this and only this; but if wo study with care we 
shall find that in this form of activity there may 
be no movement of the will at all, but merely a 
work of the intelligence in comparative judg- 
ment. If from among ten books one, for a 
specific purpose is, as we say, chosen, we so far 
have exercised only the intellect. When we put 
forth the hand to take the book chosen, we ex- 
ercise the will, but not the will in choice. The 
choice has been made, and the will is merely 
executing what has been previously determined. 
Freedom is not in this form of its activity, but 
the activity is determined by the preponderance 
of motives. 

2. The term choice, then, as applied to the 
will, can have reference to the ultimate good 
only. And since there cannot, from the nature 
of things, be two ultimate goods (for two ulti- 
mates in this cause; that is, two things which 
are both the summum bonum, is an absurdity), 
it follows that choice cannot mean the regarding 
or preparing of one ultimate good and the rejec- 
tion of another. That is, it is not the selection 
of either one of two ultimates. There is but 





one ultimate good; a good after which we do 





not put the word for—a good which is good for 
nothing beyond itself. 

8. Again, the term choice does not mean the 
preferring of the good per se instead of the bad 
per se, or the opposite. These alternatives are 
impossible to choice from our very constitution. 
Let us see what he must mean who says that we 
can choose the bad per se. In general he means 
that we choose the bad for what is intrinsic in 
it; that is, for its badn«ss. Now of bad or evil 
there are two kind—namely, natural and moral. 

Natural evil is suffering, misery, unhappiness, 
want of satisfaction. It seems safe to say that 
no one accepts suffering drawn by the motives of 
what is intrinsic in it; that is, because it is suf- 
fering. We accept suffering for an ulterior 
good. We allow the amputation of a member 
when it becomes necessary to the saving of our 
life. 

Moral evil is sin. There was a time when it 
was held that man sinned for the love of sinning ; 
that is, chose sin for what is intrinsic in it. The 
doctrine was sustained by the bad Scripture, 
*Men roll sin like a sweet morsel under the 
tongue.” It is now pretty generally held that 
men sin, not from motives in the sin itself, but 
from motives outside of it. They do things 
which they know perfectly well will involve sin ; 
but they would be glad if they could do the same 
things and have the element of sin omitted. I 
know of one writer who holds that the Devil has 
become so very wicked that sin itself is intrinsi- 
cally attractive to him. But for even Satan it 
must be that the choice of sin per se is psycho- 
logically an impossibility. 

4. Choice cannot mean the regarding of some 
good for its intrinsic value and a refusal to re- 
gard the rest. Choice is like love. He that 
loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law; 
though in the sense of Scripture a man’s neigh- 
bors are legion, and the vast majority of them he 
can never know. In this discrimination it appears 
clearly that choice isan attitude or immanent 
atate as distinguished from an executive volition 
whose activity is directed again and again to 
subordinate ends. The truth is that to regard 
or choose any good per se, that is for what is 
intrinsic in it, is to choose all good per se. The 
alternatives in choice, then, are not between all 
and some intrinsic good. 

5. It is further to be said negatively that 
choice cannot mean the preferring of a good in- 
stead of nothing, or nothing instead of good. 
Nothing is not an end in any such sense as to 


| supply an alternative for the will’s action ; and 


choice in any senre must imply action in some 
alternative form, 

6. I come, therefore, to affirm positively : 

(a.) That choice in the activity which implies 
liberty has reference to the ultimate or true end 
of life, and is called, therefore, the ultimate 
choice. 

(b.) That this ultimate end is intrinsically val- 
uable, 

(c.) That there is or can be but one end intrin- 
sically valuable, or valuable per se. 

(d.) That choice has two forms and can have 
no more, 

(1.) A regard for the ultimate end for what is 
intrinsic in it, and 

(2.) A refusal to regard the ultimate end in 
spite of what is intrinsic init. The will in this 
second form of action is dissuaded, not caused, 
by motives outside of the end. 

Of choice, then, there are but two possible 
kinds—the positive acceptance of the end per se, 
and the positive refusal to accept it. The alterna- 
tive forms of action have been called willing and 
nilling, the negative choice being described with 
etymological accuracy by the coined word nilling. 
If so awkward an expression were not intoler- 
able I should say that the positive choice is a 
regard for the valuableness of sentient beings 
because of that intrinsic valuableness, and that 
the negative or alternative choice is a refusal to 
regard the valuableness of sentient beings not- 
withstanding that intrinsic valuableness. Each 
of these choices is perfectly exclusive of the 
other ; and so, in will as in religion, the soul can- 
not serve two masters. 

A further elucidation of the nature of choice 
exhibits its relation to motives. It is to be said 
in advance that the will cannot act without mo- 
tives ; its liberty does not imply so much as that. 
But the motives are not causative as to the kind 
of choice but only persuasive. 

A misleading theory in regard to motives is 
the one which maintains that they address the will 
only through the form of desire or some mode of 
feeling. The theory overlooks the very nature 
of choice. Now motives are to be classified in two 
ways: First, into the objective and the subjec- 
tive, and, second, into those presented to the 
soul by the intelligence and those in desire. This 
latter division belongs only to objective motives. 
But the term subjective here is used in a sense 
aside from the common signification of the term. 
In general subjective denotes what is in the soul, 
and objective what is out of it. Subjective may 
also denote the source of an act as distinguished 
from that on which the act terminates—namely, 
the object. But subjective,in the sense above, is 
intended to mean residing in the end, not resid- 
ing in the soul. What then is intrinsic in the 
end—namely, its absolute, not relative value—is 
subjective; whatever of motive of every sort 
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which is outside of the end is objective. For all 
rational creatures at all times the subjective mo- 
tive is present—namely, the apprehended value 
of the end, which persuades to choose the end, 
the good of sentient beings, on its own account, 
Objective motives are either intellectual or in 
fecling, but a discussion of them is not necessary 
to an understanding of the nature of choice. 
The character of choice is determined in its 
moral quality by the subjective motive alone. 

If the analysis thus far is true, certain points 
seem to be fixed and the clements concerned in 
choice are invariable : 

1. The end is the same for all rational intelli- 
gences, 

2. All apprehend that end alike as the valuable 
per se. 

3. Yet comprehension of the quantity of good 
in the end varies with the degree of intelligence. 
Reason simply knows it as absolute good. 

4. The will in choice regards the end for what 
is intrinsic in it, or refuses to regard it in de- 
fiance of what is in it—viz, the subjective 
motive. 

5. Between these alternatives of choice we find 
the element of freedom; and liberty of will is 
found nowhere besides. 

6. Yet proximate purposes and executive voli- 
tions are free when they involve the ultimate 
choice in the sense defined. 

7. In the strictest sense morality pertains only 
to the activity which is free; that is to the ulti- 
mate choice, 

8. Yet morality pertains to other activities of 
the soul indirectly and to the extent to which we 
may freely control those activities. 

9. The choice of the absolute good for what 
is intrinsic in it, that is, disinterestedly, is the 
psychological definition of virtue. 

10. The refusal to choose the good, notwith- 
standing its intrinsic worth, is the psychological 
definition of sin. These choices are called re- 
spectively benevolence and unbenevolence. The 
term selfishness is sometimes applied to un- 
benevolence ; but it is not well chosen. 

11. The ultimate end being the same for all 
moral beings and being apprehended by all alike 
as valuable, it follows that the fundamental duty 
of all rational creatures is the same. Sinai, the 
Gospel, and the nature of things, say to all alike» 
Thou shalt love. What the commandment means 
to one it means to all; for it is fixed and invari- 
able. Race, condition, degree of culture, or 
moral state cannot modify it, though the appli- 
cations of it in specific duties greatly vary. 

12. The fundamental duty includes all duty or 
implies it; for to failin a specific duty is to 
lapse in the fundamental. The law is love, 
benevolence, choosing the good of sentient 
beings ; and he that loves hath fulfilled it. 

13. The word conscience is used in several 
senses ; but in strictest meaning it is the faculty 
of reason which perceives and affirms duty and 
the law of duty. 

14. The law which conscience primarily an- 
nounces and imposes is the fundamental law 
as above described. It affirms for every soul, 
Thou shalt choose the good; or, Thou shalt 
love. 

15. Hence the rational conscience, that is, con- 
science in its strictest sense, is an unerring 
guide. Its affirmation pertains primarily to the 
fundamental choice, as simply choice; and in 
obeying it no mistake is possible. 

I am aware that the extreme brevity of many 
of these statements, without amplification or 
illustration, leaves me liable to misapprehension ; 
but nothing more extended seemed proper in 
the time allotted to this discussion. 
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THE NEED OF FIRE UNDER THE 
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A SERMON. 











BY THE REV. THOMAS HILL, D.D. 


II ContnTutans Vv: 11.—*Knowing, therefore, the fear 
of the Lord, we persuade men.” 

Tuese words apparently allude to the double 
set of motives which may move a man _ to Chris- 
tian obedience. Paul knew the fear, or, as the 
old version runs, the terror of the Lord, and 
was not unwilling to set it forth; yet he would 
fain also persuade men. It was the love of Christ 
constrained him; he wished to make that love 
and the goodness of God as effective over men’s 
hearts as any exhibition of God’s justice and 
power. Thus, in another letter, he exclaims: 
“Behold the goodness and the severity of God,” 
and says that the goodness of God leadeth to 
repentance. 

It was roundly affirmed by the French un- 
believers of the eighteenth century that religious 
belief and religious feeling are created and in- 
spired by fear. The assertion simply shows 
them to have been ignorant of the matter which 
they attempted to discuss. Religious men in all 
ages of the world have felt the love of God 
awakening love toward God. Gratitude, thanks- 
giving, adoring praise, have always been more 
prominent in the religious utterances of the 
Christian world than even penitence and 
prayer. 





The two great religious motives of fear and 
love are capable of a closer analysis, and also of 
being arranged under wider classes. Through- 
out all Nature, from brute matter up to the liv- 
ing soul of man, we find attraction and repul- 
sion, real or apparent, governing both motion 
and emotion. All things have weight. We say 
they are attracted to the earth; yet clouds and 
vapors rise as if repelled. In like manner the 
heavenly bodies are drawn toward the sun, and 
held by his mighty attraction steadfast in their 
long courses. Yet the celestial visitor whose 
brilliant trail has for many weeks past adorned 
the morning sky seems swayed by the power of 
double motives, the head drawn toward the sun, 
the trail driven off with immense velocity. 

In the human mind both attraction and re- 
pulsion play; and here also, as in outward 
nature, the attraction is the stronger force. We 
are, however, not to forget that we here use the 
words in a figurative sense. We are availing 
ourselves of that correspondence between the 
world without and the world within, which is 
one of the strongest evidences that all things 
arose from a Divine Mind, in whose likeness we 
are created. By that correspondence alone is 
language possible, to be a means of intercom- 
munication of man with man, and an important 
instrument for developing as well as for ex- 
pressing thought. In this figurative sense of 
the words “drawing” and “driving,” we say 
that the child is drawn toward what is bright in 
color, sweet in taste, harmonious in sound, com- 
fortable and pleasant to the sense of touch, and 
driven from the dull and dirty, the bitter and 
nauseous, the ill-odored, the harsh and discord- 
ant, the rough and prickly, the overhot or over- 
cold. In a similar figurative manner, we say he 
is drawn toward the amiable, gentle, kind, wise, 
brave, reverent, pure, and driven from the 
crabbed, surly, cruel, silly, cowardly, profane 
and unclean. Whether in thing» of mere sense 
or in social companionship, he is drawn by what 
gives pleasure or repelled by what gives pain. 
When this figurative attraction and repulsion are 
felt toward something not actually present but 
which is expected in the future, they are called 
fear and hope. But since the future has its 
hitherward limit in the present—that is, since 
time is wholly past or future—all motives which 
attract or repel may also be justly classed under 
hopes and fears, Love and hate, when looked 
at from another point of view, become hope and 
fear, Every action of man, from the least to 
the greatest, is prompted by hope of good or 
fear of evil. The good may be the mere tem- 
poral good of the body; it may be the highest 
good of the immortal soul; it may be personal 
good for the actor, or universal good for the 
race. The attraction is, in all cases, the hope of 
some kind of good for one’s self or for others ; 
the repulsion is always the fear of evil, which is 
the loss and destruction of good. 

The dignity and value of an action are partly 
proportioned to the character of the good or 
evil which it is hoped to attain or avoid. Thus, 
religious actions take the highest place in the 
scale. The greatest good conceivable by man» 
for himself or for his fellow-men, is that re- 
ligious self consecration which Paul calls recon- 
ciliation to God, which Paul and John unite in 
calling the assumption of our place as the sons 
of God. To lead men to the attainment of this 
good, Christ came, labored and taught, suffered 
and died, rose and ascended, and pours down 
from the Father the blessed influences of the 
spirit. The attitude of the soul toward this 
highest good is the decisive thing in assigning 
men to the left or the right hand of the final 
judge. The fear of which the apostle speaks is 
the fear of proving base, ungrateful, selfish. It 
is the fear of sin which closes our eyes against the 
vision of God. Paul’s longing and hope was to 
lay hold of that eternal life of divine charity 
and never-ending communion with Christ and 
with his saints, for which Christ had laid hold 
of him. It was the love of Christ that con- 
strained him. His sense of Christ’s mercy and 
love toward him-was so great that it put a neces- 
sity upon him of proclaiming that love to others, 
He felt that woe was to him if he preached not 
the Gospel—the good news of redemption through 
Christ. This was the heat which gave Paul mo- 
tive power to perform the great labors of his 
apostolic office ; it was love—love to Jesus, grat- 
itude to God, love toward Israel, for whom he 
would be willing to be himself lost, could he save 
them ; love even toward the barbarian Gentile, 
to whom he gave the best services of his life. It 
was the fire and warmth of this divine love fill- 
ing his great heart which illumined his intellect, 
kindled his imagination, fired his eloquence, 
sustained his bodily powers, and bore him 
triumphantly through his great fight of faith. 

Knowing the terrors of the Lord, knowing 
what fearful sufferings and misery God has, in 
the constitution of the world and of the human 
soul, made sure to follow sin, Paul would rather 
persuade men—persuade them by the loveliness 
and nobility of virtue, by the self-sacrificing 
love of Christ, and by the long-suffering goodness 
of God. Paul knew that attraction is stronger 
than repulsion, hope than fear, love than hate. 
Hatred contracts and dwarfs the powers of the 
soul ; love expands them; charity edifieth.. Re- 
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pulsion chills the soul and benumbs its powers ; 


attraction draws them out and gives them full 

play. Therefore, while Paul would have men 

repelled from what is base, dread the retribution 

for sin, and hate every form of iniquity, he 

would much more earnestly have men drawn 

toward what is good, hope for the holy joys and 

comforts of the saints, love the Redeemer who 

died for them, love the All-Loving One who sent 

his Son to be the Redeemer of the world. It 

was from these fountains of love that those life- 

giving streams gushed forth which in Paul's day 

became the regenerating force for the Roman 

Empire, and which have been the life and 

strength of all that is noble and pure, holy and 

blessed, in human society from that hour until 

this, 

I was recently talking with two friends con- 
cerning the essentials of human virtue and hap- 

piness. One said that love, a constant readiness 

and desire to help our fellow-men, is all that is 
needed. The other replied: “That cannot give 

the highest happiness. The highest virtue and 

the highest bliss is attained by having love 
toward God as well as toward men; and th:s is 
all that is necessary.” 

This second doctrine is evidently that of the 
Old Testament. Jesus himself quotes from the 
books ascribed to Moses these two commands— 
Love God and love thy neighbor—and declares 
them to be the sum and substance of all the law 
andthe prophets. But this solution of the prob- 
lem of life, although true, leaves great practical 
difficulties unsolved. Jesus was at the moment, 
by his mere presence, solving them, not verb- 
ally, but practically; and his presence is the 
practical solution to-day. The great practical 
question is how to awaken this love of man and 
love of God in the hearts of men ; and the answer 
to a practical question is found most satisfac- 
tory when drawn from experience. Theory is a 
valuable guide to experiment ; experiment is the 
safest guide to practice. 

The experiment has been going on from the 
beginning, in every country under Heaven ; and, 
while it has been shown that in every nation 
there are causes which lead a few to fear God 
and work righteousness, it is also shown that no 
means has been nearly so efficient as the accept- 
ance of the New Testament and of teaching 
founded upon it. Practically the way to produce 
piety and philanthropy is to promote the accept- 
ance of Christianity. No general truth is with- 
out its real or apparent exceptions; but as a 
general truth it may be affirmed that active, 
earnest, laborious philanthropy is the fruit of 
Christian faith. As a general rule—with ex- 
ceptions, of course—it may be affirmed that there 
is no earnest care for man except where there 
is earnest faith in God; and no earnest faith in 
God, except, to say the least, in Christian com- 
munities. We may reason ont, if we will, the 
impossibility of believing Jesus to have had any 
peculiar authority to speak in God’s name ; we 
must at least admit that multitudes do believe 
it; we must admit that this faith is the very 
stronghold of their belief that God is, and that 
he is a rewarder of those who diligently seek 
him. Whoever, therefore, does anything to 
weaken the public faith in Christ, does just so 
much to weaken the foundations of the general 
belief in God, and just so much to weaken in 
the public mind the sanctions of morality, 
The man who has no love for Christ and 
none toward God has usually no deep and strong 
moral feeling, no horror of sin, no binding sense 
of duty. When Christ came, the morals of the 
whole civilized world had been for a century and 
more sunk to a degree beyond the conception 
of the foulest modern imagination. It was the 
advent of Christ which, after afew more dec- 
ades of terrible sinking, began to raise it out of 
its awful condition. There have been frequent 
periods of moral decay since that time in vari- 
ous nations of Christendom ; but none have ap- 
proached the unfachomable deptns of the age 
of Nero. Theagentin raising the nations from 
these partial relapses has always been the same 
as that which redeemed the Roman Empire ; that 
is, the Goapel. 

Nor are the evidences wanting that, in our 
own day and in our own country, the Gospel is 
the great conservator of morals; that if faith in 
the divine authority of Christianity were lost, 
modern civilization would again drift, if not 
into, at least toward, that fearful condition of 
the Roman Empire when men and women mar- 
ried to be divorced, and were divorced to be 
married; and when it was taken for granted 
that the infant was to be destroyed, unless the 
father made an express exception in its favor. 

Experience shows no foundation for prosperity 
and happiness in a nation, unless it be free; no 
permanence for freedom, except in the virtue as 
well as intelligence of the people ; no foundation 
on which virtue permanently stands, except piety 
toward God; and no efficient, widely acting, 
general cause of piety toward God, except faith 
in Christ. I cannot, therefore, but regard 
those who would do anything to overthrow faith 
in Christ as doing an injury to public morality 
and to the liberty and prosperity of the country. 
Of course this belief further implies that I have 
myself implicit faithin him. I cannot regard 
the greatest interests of the human race ir- 





revocably bound to faith in a delusion; the im- 


strong presumptive 
founded. : : 
The churches of the Unitarian denomination 
stand in peculiar danger of losing their force, 
their working power, through the very elements 
which are their glory and which should be their 
strength. The freedom which we grant to those 
who would depart from old beliefs renders such 
of our members as hold the views of the two 
friends whom I have mentioned outspoken in 
their utterance. None of us wish to forbid their 
liberty. Yet some of our number, who have 
hearts warm with reverent gratitude and ador- 
ing love toward God, may be often led to refrain 
from any utterance, even in the unobtrusive way 
of acknowledging their pleasure in the devout 
services and hymns of our service book, for fear 
of eliciting chilling counter-remarks from those 
who, like the first of my two friends, think it 
irreverent to have any feeling toward the In- 
finite One other than silent awe; who affirm 
that love cannot possibly be felt, nor gratitude, 
except toward a person, and that personality 
involves limitation and cannot be attributed to 
God. In like manner, those among us who cling 
to the promises and offers of Jesus, as to the 
most precious riches, are sometimes half afraid 
to utter sentiments of loyalty to the Head of the 
Church Universal, lest those who partake in the 
view of the second of those two friends accuse 
them of disloyalty to liberty and of longing for 
the flesh-pote of Calvinism or Romanism. Thus, 
through deference to the opinions of other 
members of the denomination, some refrain 
from the expression of their feeling, and the 
existence of freedom of thought among us, 
which should lead to strength, is in danger of 
proving our weakness. The fire which is too 
carefully banked may go out, smothered by the 
very means used to keep it. In our attempt to 
work harmoniously together, in spite of our 
differences of theological view, we run great risk 
not only of limiting our fields of action to very 
narrow bounds, but of losing all motive power 
for any action, If the fervor of piety be re- 
pressed through fear of fanaticism, and loyalty 
to Christ be concealed through fear of being 
taunted with servitude to him who gave us 
liberty, there is danger lest piety toward God 
and loyalty to Christ be smothered in our hearts 
by over-repression, If through revulsion from 
false doctrines concerning sin and regeneration, 
we exalt not only the dignity of human nature, 
but the actual condition of human character, we 
are in peril of becoming indifferent to moral 
distinctions. A false opticiam, regarding Nero 
and Agrippina as being as truly on the road to 
eternal bliss as John and Panl, is as fatal an 
opiate as pessimism. 

Let us, therefore, not be afraid, or ashamed, 
or backward in the reverent expression of our 
holiest and purest affections, not only of faith 
in God and in man, but of loyalty to the person 
of Christ. If we are, we inour a great risk of 
becoming altogether stagnant, even in works of 
humanity, A Church which has banished fear, 
but not by the power of a perfect love,—without 
fear of Hell and without hope of Heaven ; with- 
out hatred of sin or love of God; with neither 
horror of anti-Christ nor loyalty to Christ,—can- 
not be expected to have any peculiar love of the 
Christian brethren, nor any great philanthropic 
zeal; cannot be expected to labor very earnestly 
for the benefit of the poor and suffering, for the 
education of the ignorant or the reclaiming of 
the vicious, much less for the conversion of the 
heathen. Even were it thoroughly organized 
for labor, the motive power would be wanting. 
The machinery may be perfect, the overseers 
and operatives competent; but, if the fire under 
the boiler has been too heavily banked, is nearly 
out, the engine is powerless. Let not that be- 
come our condition, 

When, in a neighboring hall, a few months ago, 
a hundred thousand dollars were raised in an 
hour, as an additional subscription to the foreign 
missions of New England Congregati " 
what a glorious illustration it was of the power 
of a living faith to produce fruits of mercy. The 
fire which was competent to create so much 
motive power was the fire of love, kindled by a 
personal experience of the blessedness of com- 
munion with the spirit of Christ and of God. It 
was personal love toward a personal living 
Saviour—not the love of abstract principles alone, 
not reverential memories alone of the life lived 
in Galilee, but personal love toward the ever- 
living Head of the Church, personal love toward 
the Father of Jesus Christ our Lord, personal 
_ love toward personal beings—personal love, 
which is the strongest, most vivid, most effective 
form of spiritual motive. 


proof that the faith is well 


let: 





And if any man feels a difficulty from 
the fear that the infinite atiributes of lift 
him above the reach of our comprehension and 
above the embrace of say 


Father 
loves us even as Christ loved us, aoe 





mense practical utility of Christian faith is a 
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Missions 


DUTCH MISSIONS IN THE EAST 
INDIES. 

Tue Dutch Missions in the East Indian 
Archipelago were founded near the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, more than 
two hundred and sixty years ago, or nearly 
two hundred years before the first British 
missions in India. They were started by the 
Dutch East India Company, whose policy, 
the reverse of that of the British Company, 
was based on motives of politica] expedi- 
ency. The company had just conquered the 
islands from the Spanish and Portuguese, 
and these had taken care to plant and spread 
the Roman Cathotic faith among the na- 
tives. To make the allegiance of the popu- 
lation totheir new masters more secure, it 
was necessary to win them trom Roman 
Catholicism, and this had to be done by 
giving them Protestaut instruction. This 
was given for a short time after the con 
quest of Amboyna, in 1605, by a ship's 
surgeon at one of the old Roman Catholic 
chapels. A preacher was sent out in 1615, 
and a second one followed him three years 
later. The churches in Holland shortly 
began to take an interest in the matter, 
and exhorted the company to greater zeal. 
A few native converts were sent to Hol- 
land to be prepared in the seminaries there 
to become missionary assistants; and in 
time a seminary was established on 
the island to qualify them at home. 
Mistakes were made in the manage- 
ment of the missions; the desired concord 
did not at all times prevail between the 
churches and the company’s officers; and 
the missions cannot be said to have enjoyed 
any real prosperity as long as the com- 
pany'’s rule continued, which was till the 
end of the last century. The total number 
of the so-called Christian population on all 
the islands at the beginning of this centu- 
ry was estimated to be 95,000 or 100,000. 
On some of the islands they were said to 
form the majority of the population, rising 
in some cases to three-fourths or seven- 
eighths, while in others they formed only a 
small fraction. The standard of the Chris- 
tian culture of these populations was of the 
lowest, and there were very few features in 
their daily life to distinguish them from the 
heathen and Mohammedans around them. 
Not much life appears to have been: man- 
ifested in the missionary work during the 
earlier years of this century. <A few 
American and English missionaries partic- 
ipated in it along with the Dutch, but they 
have not left any permanent mark on the 
islands; and in 1842 all societies but 
Dutch ones were forbidden to continue 
their labors. Only one exception was al- 
lowed to this prohibition, in the case of 
the Rhenish Missionary Society, which, 
after having labored for twenty-eight years 
to find in 1862 that it had only succeeded 
in establishing a single permanent station, 
took a sudden start, and has since had the 
lead of all the societies except the Nether- 
lands Missionary Society. It has missions 
in Southeastern Borneo, Sumatra, and 
Nias, with 86 missionaries, 26 stations, 
about 60 congregations, and 9,000 native 
Christians. Several of the congregations 
in Sumatra support their own native uno1- 
dained pastors, and the organization of a 
synod is contemplated. 

The Dutch societies, of which there are 
now nine, became really active in the is- 
lands in 1820, after they had withdrawn 
from South Africa and India. Seven of 
the societies have missions in Java, where 
very little appears to have been. done be- 
fore they entered upon the work, at a 
period relatively late as compared with some 
of the other islands. The church at Depok, 
near Batavia, which dates from the begin- 
ning of the last century and was the only 
considerable Christian community on the 
island previous to the revival of missionary 
work, is under the care of the East Indian 
Church. The Java committee (founded in 
1851) supports four missionaries and the 
Missionary Committee of the Reformed 
Church two missionaries among the na- 
tives and European populations; the Neth- 
erlands Missionary Union of Rotterdam 
(founded in 1859) has six stations in West- 
tera Java, with some twenty or thirty 
converts at each; the Netherlands Re- 
formed Missionary Union (founded in 1860) 





working a field South and East of Purboll- 
ingo, which a year ago had five hundred 
converts, professes to have, during the 
first six months of last year, while the chol- 
era was prevailing, baptized one thousand 
more, and to have had five hundred still 
waiting to be baptized; the Mennonite Soci- 
ety of Amsterdam has two missionaries 
(one of whom has been laboring twenty 
years) and a congregation of one hundred 
souls. It is about to establish a colony; the 
Emielo society has sent out several mis- 
sionaries who have gone into the service 
of other organizations, and has now 
only one left, with two congregations; 
the Netherlands Missionary Society 
(founded in 1847), the leading society 
of the Dutch churches, has at the Mojo- 
warno and Kediri missions thirteen congre- 
gations with 3,278 souls. In all, these 
seven societies have 20 missionaries with 
7,000 church-members; and aseminary at 
Depok is doing a good work in training 
native preachers. 


Passing to the missions on other islands 
than Java, we notice first two societies 
which have no missions in that island. The 
Utrecht Missionary Union (founded in 1859) 
has sent missionaries to Bali, Almaheira, 
and New Guinea. The mission to Bali was 
suspended last year in consequence of the 
murder of the missionary, De Broom, be- 
fore he had accomplished anything more 
than to learn the language. In Almaheira the 
Christian town of Duma has been founded, 
with one hundred and twenty baptized mem- 
bers; but nothing more has been accom- 
plished. In New Guinea four missionaries 
are laboring at as many stations near 
Geelvink Bey, with some twenty or thirty 
baptized converts. The Lutheran Mission- 
ary Society, the youngest of all the Dutch 
societies, last year sent out its first mission- 
ary to the Redjangs, of the interior of 
Sumatra. In Sumatra, also, the Java 
committee has two missionaries in the 
country south of the Rhenish missions, 
with four or five congregations and about 
600 Balta Christians. Still south of this 
the Mennonite Society has a station among 
the Baltas, and congregations of 200 con- 
verts. 


We finally come to the work of the 
society which has done more than all the 
others in the Archipelago, outside of Java, 
the Netherlands Missionary Society, former- 
ly known as the Rotterdam Mission. It 
has been sending considerable numbers of 
missionaries, among them many Germans, 
since 1820, to different parts of the Archi- 
pelapo, including Ceram, Simor, Rotti, the 
Southwest Islands, Sumatra, Riouw, 
Buru, Southern and Northern Celebes and 
Savu. A large proportion of its congrega- 
tions having been transferred to the care of 
the Colonial Church it has at present out- 
side of Java missionaries only in Amboyna, 
Savu and Northern Celebes or Minahassa. 
In Amboyna the honored old missionary, 
Luyke, only is left of the active laborers of 
the past, and he is engaged in making the 
final transfers of congregations to the care 
of the Colonial Church. In Savu, Mission- 
ary Teffer has collected from the heathen 
eight congregations of 500 souls, whose 
spiritual and practial life are credit- 
able to their Christian profession. 
The society had two _ missionaries 
in Southern Celebes for several years; 
but the government, thinking it ex- 
pedient to be respectful to the Mohammed- 
ans, threw so many impediments in their 
way that the work was given up. Marvel- 
ously successful has been its work in the 
Minahassa Peninsula of Celebes, where it 
has 187 congregations of 80,000 members 
in a total population of 100,000. In some 
districts the last heathen has been baptized. 
In 1880, 4,298 Christian children, and 711 
adult converts were baptized, 1,395 were 
confirmed, and 1,003 Christian marriages 
were celebrated, while 10,378 children were 
enrolled in the schools, of whom, however, 
only 5,700 were regular attendants. To 
this flourishing condition had the society 
brought its mission under a plan of organi- 
zation that contemplated a native pastor 
and teacher for each congregation with a 
regular missionary to exercise a more gen- 
eral supervision for every ten or twenty 
congregations, when the organization of 
free schools of the government threatened 
to cripple the scholar part of its work by de- 
priving the teachers of their principal re- 





source for support. The most expedient 
way to meet the situation seemed to be 
to hand over the missions to the Colonial 
Church, and this was done, the govern- 
ment taking the missionaries and recog- 
nizing them as ‘‘help preachers.” Only 
three missionaries remain in the service of 
the society—Ulfers, who was too old to enter 
another service; Graafland, director of the 
Normal Seminary; and De Langge, super- 
intendent of the printing establishment. 
The socicty has still, however, important 
relations and obligations in Minahassa. 
Six of its thirty-one native assistant mis- 
sionaries are still in its service; and it has 
to maintain schools in several places where 
there would otherwise be none, and where 
the Roman Catholics are waiting to step in 
if opportunity is offered. Hence its ex- 
penses last year for Minahassa were still 
more than 15,000 gulden. 

The organization of the former missions 
as a part of the Colonial Church has also 
taken place in other parts of the islands. 
The process of transfer appears to have been 
begun about 1870, when the government 
designated ten help preachers to the 
spiritual care of the Native Churches, their 
places of service to be determined by the 
Governor-General. The number of preachers 
taken over in this way was gradually in- 
creased, till in 1879 the measure was con- 
stituted a general one; and the government 
now recognizes the duty of seeing to the 
care of the churches it has accepted. In 
Amboyna and the islands grouped with it, 
where next to the Minahassa are the most 
congregations, are two preachers living in 
the chief town, where they care for one 
European and two native congregations, 
and eight ‘‘ help preachers,” over whom the 
others have a general superintendence, and 
who with their flocks, are distributed as 
follows: 1, Southern Amboyna, 138 con- 
gregations, 2,512 communicants,4,942 souls; 
2, Eastern Amboyna and West Ceram, 
15 congregations, 2,075 communicants, 4,942 
souls; 8, Northwest Amboyna and tkree 
neighboring islands, 8 congregations, 1,119 
communicants, 8,275 souls; 4, Saparua, 
12 congregations, 4,479 communicants, 
18,802 souls; 5, Haruka, 6 congregations, 
1,557 communicants, 5,061 souls; 6, Nassa- 
lant, 6 congregations, 2,072 communicants, 
4,140 souls; 7, South coast of Ceram, 11 
congregations, 1,177 communicants, 5,129 
souls, where in 1880 111 heathen and one 
Mohammedan were baptized, and seven 
heathen villages asked for instruction; 8, 
Letti (Southwest islands), 2 congregations, 
45 communicants, 581 souls. A meeting of 
the ‘‘help preachers” is held in October or 
November of each year, under the presi- 
dency of the preachers, at Amboyna, for 
the discussion of the interests of the 
churches and congregations, and the exam- 
ination of candidates for the ministry. 
Similar organizations to those of Amboyna 
and Celebes have been instituted in Timor, 
Rotti, and Batjan. The government is be- 
ginning to take an increased interest in the 
growth of these churches, because it is be- 
ginning to believe that it is destined to 
have in them its most powerful weapon 
against its Mohammedan enemies. The 
Churches also seem to have experienced a 
revival of aggressive energy within the 
past year or two, and to be entering upon a 
new stage of rapid development. 

pleat Bae eet rian 

Eeyrt.—An important event in the history of 
the American United Presbyterian Mission in 
Egypt was the baptism, July 15th, at Cairo, of 
a Mohammedan, Muhammed Ramsi. He is 
about twenty-five years of age and of the honor- 
able holy family of El Khuidare. This family 
enjoys the revenues of one of the Cairo mosques. 
He graduated at the Government College, where 
he was a fellow student of another convert, M. 
Habeed. After graduating he went to the 
medical school in Old Cairo, where he spent four 
years. He was then chosen, with seven other 
young men who had distinguished them- 
selves in their studies, to go to France to com- 
plete his course. He remained in France thirteen 
months, and returned last year about the time 
of the breaking out of the war. Convinced of 
the falsity of the faith of Islam, he in France 
put himself under instruction to the Catholic 
priests and attended their services ; but was de- 
terred by his dislike of image-worship from join- 
ing them. The conversion of his friend Habeed 
drew hia attention to the Protestant mission, 
and he asked to be baptized, Not seeing suffi- 
cient evidence of conversion the request was 
denied, He then made himself known as a 
Christian to his family, when the case was re~ 





ported to the Kadi, who threatened him, and 


kept him a prisoner for several days, when, find- 
ing him firm, he was released. Many were pres- 
ent at his public baptism, and the missionaries 
feel that the importance of the case, if the au- 
thorities allow it to stand, cannot be overesti- 
mated. 


West Arnica.—Messrs. Mayer and Greiner, of 
the St. Krischona Pilgrim Mission, definitely 
established themselves at Balli, among the Gal- 
las, in a country subject to King Menelik, of 
Shoa, in January, 1881. Mr. Mayer wrote very 
encouragingly in February, 1882, that God 
seemed to be opening the country to their work, 
and that the Gallas seemed to be very accessible 
to religious instruction. Christianity, of the 
Abyssinian type, is making considerable pro- 
gress in the country. The King has had the 
Gallas baptized by hundreds; ancient customs 
of infanticide, and killing the old people are be- 
ing abolished ; and the Christian Amharic lan- 
guage is supplanting the Galla tongue. From 
the Abunas, says Mr. Mayer, the mission has 
nothing to hope and nothing to fear. King 
John is not its friend ; but he has not manifested 
any hostility to it. In building their houses the 
missionaries had occasion to use some of the 
limbs from a large fig tree which the Gallas re- 
garded as sacred, and were careful not to inter- 
fere with. Some of thcse came up to expostulate 
with Mr. Mayer about the matter, when he told 
them that God had given men trees for use, not 
as objects of worship, and that trees had no 
power to do them good or harm. Since then, 
the fig tree, all the better and handsomer for the 
pruning that has been given it, has served as 
the canopy under which the missionaries have 
held profitable conversations and instructions 
with the natives. Mr. Greiner, in his letters, 
dwells more upon the difficulties the mission has 
had to contend with. 


Sout Arrica.—Letters from Mr. Coillard re- 
port some interesting facts concerning the 
French Basuto Mission. M.Germond, of Thaba 
Moreno, returns to Europe for his health. The 
churches have celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the mission. The de- 
parture of the expedition to the Zambesi, which 
is to be under the conduct of M. Coillard has 
been postponed till October or November. M. 
Coillard is much encouraged by the news he 
has received from the Zambesi. A young arti- 
san of the Plymouth Brethren has penetrated to 
the country and proposes to begin an independ- 
ent mission, without interfering, however, with the 
intended operations of the Basuto missionaries. 
Affairs among the Basutos are, however, in a 
bad condition on account of the difficulties in 
which the country has been involved. 


Gasun, West Arrica.—The French possession 
of Gabun is making trouble with the missions 
of the American Presbyterian Board there. The 
authorities will receive no communication except 
in French, and one of the missionaries writes 
that two missionaries who can talk French 
are more needed than the much desired 
steamer. The authorities now require that all 
schools shall use the French language, and that 
half the time be spent in teaching French. The 
result has been to break up the missionary 
schools entirely, although a number of the more 
promising pupils have been retained in the famil- 
ies of the missionaries doing simple service, and 
receiving private instructions. 


Tue influence of the French attack upon 
the native Christians of Madagascar must be 
bad, although the reports of the care with which 
the French in Antananarivo were sent down to 
the ficet are most encouraging. The August 
Chronicle of the London Missionary Society 
says that at Tamatave the attendance at the 
schools and at public worship had much de- 
creased, and the work almost ceased before M. 
Shaw’s arrest, while some upon whom Chris- 
tianity had a slight hold had relapsed into 
heathen practices. 


....According to the reports of the Genera 
Synod (Anglican), of New Zealand, there are now 
in the three dioceses $1,865 Maori church-mem- 
bers, 29 native clergy, 266 catechists, 92 churches 
and 4schools, These figures are for the North- 
ern Island alone, in which the Church Mission- 
ary Socicty has been laboring. There are in 
other dioceses about 2,000 Maori Christians. 


....Missionaries’ sons and daughters are very 
apt to follow in the same service. e sons of 
r. John Scudder, who went as a missionary to 
India in 1820 became missionaries in the same 
Arcot field, and now two sons and a daughter of 
one of them, W. W. Scudder, D.D., are prepar- 
ing to enter the same service. 


....The American Presbyterians have rented 
a house fora station in the Province of Kwangsi 
adjoining Canton, where is a population of 
eight ions and no Protestant missionary. 
The Rev. A. A. Fulton, with two native assistants, 
has made a tour of eleven weeks in the province, 
and met with no opposition. 


...-Another soviqnesy contribution to lin- 
guistic research is a brie mar of the lan- 
g of Nias, a small nd near Sumatra, 
which has been published at Batavia, Java, by 
Herr Sundermann, & Missionary labor- 
ing in the island. 
....The Moravian Missionary after 
years of service in the iveat Himalaya 
died at Poo on the 2d of January. 
wife died on the 9th of the same month. 
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Biblical Research. 


SHAPIRA’S LAST FORGERY. 


_ Some of our readers will be interested to read 
for themselves the version of the Decalogue in 
the Moabite forgery, as we do not question it is, 
for which Mr. Shapira asks five million dollars. 
It is as follows: 
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We give our own literal translation, adding 

numbers : 

I am God, thy God, who made thee a freeman out of 
the land of Egypt, from the house of servants. 

1. Ye shall have no other gods. Thou shalt not make 
for yourselves [a possible Hebrew construction, in 
which the nation is considered both collectively and 
distributively] an image, or any likeness of anything 
that isin the heavens above, or that is in the earth be- 
neath, or that is in the waters under the earth. Thou 
shalt not bow down to them, and thou shalt not serve 
them. I am God, thy God, 

2. Sanctify. . . . six days I made the heavens and 
the earth and all which is in them, and rested on the 
seventh day. Therefore thoualso shalt rest; thou and 
thy cattle, and all which is thine. I am God, thy God. 

3. Honor thy father and thy mother, in order that 
thy days may be long. Iam God, thy God. 

4. Thou shalt not kill the lives of thy brother [a 
strange construction and « strange order ef the He- 
brew words]. I am God, thy God. 

5. Thou shalt not commit adultery with the wife of 
thy neighbor. I am God, thy God. 

6. Thoushalt not steal the property of thy brother. 
I am God, thy God. 

7. Thou shalt not swear by my name to a falsehood; 
for I will be jealous of the sin of the fathers unto the 
third and fourth generation, to him who taketh my 
name to a faleehood. I am God, thy God. 

8% Thou shalt not bear false testimony against thy 
brother. I am God, thy God. 

9. Thou shalt not covet the wifeof . . . his man 
servant, or his maid-servant, or anything which is his. 
I am God, thy God. 

10. Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart. I 
am God, thy God. 

These ten words God spake. 

It seems that there are two or three copies of 
the Decalogue in Shapira’s parchments which 
slightly differ. Among the noticeable peculiarities 
we will mention the suppression of “‘ plene” forms 
except in po)"; the point after each word in 
the Decalogue portion (not elsewhere, the pre- 
face being regarded as part of the Decalogue), 
as in the Moabite inscription, except xd and 
nx; the curious order of the command- 
ments, the first and second being united, as 
in the Catholic style, the third beiug put before 
the ninth, and so altered as to be scarce more 
than another form of the ninth, and the num- 
ber being filled out by adding the command 
“Thou shalt not hate thy brethren in thy 
heart”; the addition of the formula “I am 
God, thy God,” to each commandment; the 
awkward transfer of the sentence about God's 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the sons 
from the second to the third commandment 
(Shapira’s seventh); the weak dilation of the 
sixth, seventh and eighth commandments; the 
mixing of ‘‘thou” and “ye” at the beginning 
of the commandments and the use of some 
peculiar forms, as the verb WN nn (to be tree) 
for 7"nxy¥In in the introduction, of py for 
wv, spparently the use of the old final ) for 
Tin y2yrm, the use of yxyp (to be jealous) for 
Ipp (visit). Dr. Ginsburg says that the words 
‘‘that thy days may be long” are omitted in one 
duplicate, that the copies show traces of two 
different scribes, that one copy has the regular 
plural p53» for ray (fathers), so that the ex- 
pression *‘ God, thy God,” does not appear in the 
Old Testament. The form of the letters being close- 
ly copied from the M»abite inscription, it is prob- 
ably difficult to use them to prove the forgery, and 
a fac simile has not reached us. Internal evidence 
has to be relied on. Apart from general con- 
siderations some of the minuter points which 
strike one may be mentioned. One is the use 
of the expression “ made thee a freeman,” which 





is incongruous with ‘land of Egypt.” The ex- 
pression ‘“‘Lam God, thy God,” is extremely un- 
likely, and would be tautological. ‘ Jehovah 
thy God,” or ‘‘Chemosh thy God,” would have 
a meaning ; but this is meaningless. The use of 
the Hebrew word meaning “testimony” instead 
of that meaning a witness in Shapira’s eighth 
implies a false idea of the verb: The use of 
“neighbor” in the fifth for the usual brother is 
dictated by something else than Oriental deli- 
eacy. The last commandment is quite too sub- 
jective to be genuine. 








Sanitary, 


OUR SUMMER FOODS. 


Ir is very fortunate that there are some gen- 
eral laws and instincts to guide us as to what we 
shall eat and what we shall drink. Were it not 
80, in the time of long ago, the vegetarians, the 
brown-bread men and the one-meal advocates 
would have quite disarranged the condition of 
healthy life. With all the evils that come from 
wrong food or from excesses we are glad that 
man isan omnivorous animal. There is, also, 
that other comfort, that there is pliability in 
appetite. The human system within a certain 
range can adjust itself to different diets and 
actually come to flourish upon that which would 
not primarily be laid down as the perfect 
regimen, Away upin the regions of Lapland 
or the Esquimaux sawdust and oil are not only 
palatable, but alongside of them water-melons 
and hot corn would stand no chance. While it 
is all vary well and very useful to tell mankind 
that a human being is made of so many pounds 
of flesh, so much albumen, fibrine, ete., and 
so many pailfuls of water, and from the 
need of supplying these to make deductions, 
that does not exactly tell what a man 
wants when the mist from the icebergs is blow- 
ing over him or when he is melting away beneath 
the zone of a torrid sun. It cannot be even 
denied that by long indulgence a certain kind of 
correspondence with the system is established 
between opium, tobacco, or rum, so that they 
come to substitute or supplement real foods. 
There is, therefore, in the hne of our inquiry 
not only what are the natural wants of the hu- 
man system, but how far these wants are modi- 
fied by circumstances, Just now we cunfine our- 
selves to the circumstance of Summer heat, 
which so periodically surrounds us. How the 
craving for grease leaves under the impression 
of a week of excessive heat. Even meat three 
times a day is loathed, and we look over the table 
for something more refreshing. It is even quite 
certain that the babe tires a little of milk, anda 
little cold water at frequent intervals is pre+ 
ferred. English writers have told us much 
about food, but very naturally miss it in specific 
advice to Americans. A book at hand of yood 
authorship says, for instance, that vegetables 
are of little use except as flavors and for some 
mineral salts, while fruits, althongh a luxury, 
are not needed. With scarcely a vegetable save 
the potato, turnip and cabbage, and with a very 
narrow supply of native fruits, such views are 
not surprising. But we look upon the great 
multiplication of foods and of varieties suited 
to different seasons as full of promise for health, 
if only they are used aright. 

A breakfast which begins with fruit is now 
almost within the reach of those of moderate 
means, from April to November. It were well if 
a few strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
peaches, melons or grapes formed the partial 
meal, The great error with fruit as used gener- 
ally is that it is eaten so much between meals, 
It is far better to have it form a part of the 
table supply. There is far more nourishment in 
fruit than is generally supposed. The sugars 
have values much the same as the starches of 
the grains. The flavors and the watery portions 
have much to do with digestion and with those 
nice interchanges in the system which enable it 
to appropriate the materials already in the sys- 
tem and capable of nutriment. The bread tree 
of the Tropics is often the only food of thoss 
natives, and those of the Southern climes of 
Europe live, during the warmest seasons, almost 
entirely on the various fruits. We are satisfied 
that where they disagree it is mostly where there 
has been none of the deliberateness of a meal, 
and very imperfect chewing. A penny roll or a 
little rice with plenty of frnit is, in very hot 
weather, a better breakfast than many a toiler 
gets. 

The value of vegetables is also coming to be 
realized more than formerly. The relish for 
peas, beans, and spinach, is a call of the Spring 
for a change of diet from the supply during the 
Winter’s cold. Bread and butter may be used in 
excess in the Summer time. If a diet table were 
kept of one thousand farmers not living in vil- 
lages, most would be surprised to find how little 
meat is consumed from April to November. In 
such a country as this, where the yield and vari- 
ety of vegetables is so great, more attention 
should be given to the modes of cooking and 
preparation. It is possible to cook out of a 
potato its virtue, as you would ont of a piece of 
meat. If the skins are removed, a potato dropped 
into boiling water is likely to cook much more 











nicely than if placed only in hot water. The 
same is true of some other vegetables. Carrots 
nicely boiled, sliced and seasoned are relished 
by'many. The onion has in it real nutrition, 
and cabbage is as good fora Summer as fora 
Winter food. The tomato can be used in vari- 
ous forms, Cooked as a breakfast dish, and 
eaten with potatoes, 1t serves an excellent pur- 
pose. A milk gravy made by rubbing down 
some of the tomato with milk and pouring it 
over fried slices, and allowing it to come toa 
boil, makes a palatable dish, Each housekeeper 
should study clos_iy the use to be made of veget- 
ables and fruits during theSummer, Cold foods 
can often be used in hot weather, in ti 
with fruits, with advantage, Cold rice and milk 
or mush give more bulk to the juicy foods, Our 
desire is thus to fasten attention upon the value 
of a fruit and vegetable diet as not only light, 
but substantial, and as with milk, mush or rice, 
better adapted for Summer, than so much meat 
and usual breadstuff. 


School und College. 

Tue prudential committee of Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., have finally 
made these appointments to fill vacancies made 
in the faculty last year: Alfred ©. Hand, a 
graduate of the seminary and Yale College, 
takes the department of elocution and physical 
education; Marion Wilcox succeeds Professor 
Demond as teacher of modern languages. He 
is a graduate of Yale College, has studied law, 
Anglo-Saxon and history, and has spent two 
years abroad in study. Edward L. Gulick, son 
of the missionary and himself salutatorian of the 
last class at Dartmouth, takes the department of 
mathematics, and Henry Lefavor, of the last 


class at Williams, will teach mathematics, Eng- 
lish grammar and history. 











...»The authorities at the Pennsylvania State 
Agricultural College, near Bellefonte, have re- 
quested the state senators to select scholars and 
send them to the school. The college has re- 
ceived a large appropriation from the state, but 
there has been great difficulty experienced in 
securing boys who will leave their homes to take 
the four years’ course prescribed by the faculty. 
The state only gives the boys at the college an 
education, and they are compelled to pay their 
board, which uccounts for the unwillingness of 
boys to undertake a course at Bellefonte. 


..-.Profesaor Theodore Blume, the oldest pro- 
fessor in Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. 
J., died on Sunday of last week. He celebrated 
his sixty-fifth birthday on the previous Saturday. 
He was graduated in 1838 from the University of 
Bonn, and had been Professor of Languages at 
Seton Hall twenty-three years. 


..-H, Q. Ward, of the last class of Dart- 
«wuth, has been appointed Principal of Mc- 
Collom Institute, at Mt. Vernon, N. H., and Miss 
Frances V. Doane, for several years teacher in 
the Hitchcock Free High School at Brimfield, 
Preceptress. 


...-William H. Vanderbilt, on his departure 
recently from the Glen House, N. H., left a check 
for $3,000 to be divided g the student 
waiters at that hotel, who are endeavoring to 
earn something toward the expenses of a college 
education. 





....Mr. J. F. McGregory, instructor in 
chemistry in Amherst College, accepts a pro- 
fessorship in Madison University. He is now 
abroad for a year’s study. G, G. Pond, late of 
the Holliston High School, succeeds bim at 
Amherst, 


....Mr. J. Henry White, A.M., of Maine, bas 
been appointed principal of Woodstock (Conn.) 
Academy and will enter on his duties September 
8d. Thisinstitution is one of the oldest in the 
state, its act of incorporation having been passed 
in 1801. 


....Thomas Dwight, M.D., succeeds Oliver 
Wendell Holmes as Parkman Professor of Anat- 
omy in the Medical Department of Harvard 
University. Dr. Dwight’s grandfather was the 
predecessor of Dr. Holmes. 


....-The Michigan University chair of phi- 
losophy, left vacant by the death of the Rev. 
B. F. Crocker, D.D., has been offered to the 
Rev. Jacob Cooper, D.D., professor of Greek in 
Rutgers College, New Jersey. 


....The second annual commencement of the 
literary and scientific classes at Chatauqua 
University occurred on August 18th. The 
graduating class numbered three hundred. 


...-Mr. Worthington C. Ford, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been appointed Secretary for the East, 
of the Society for Political Education, to fill the 
place of the late Richard L. Dugdale. 


...-The Toronto Baptist College, McMaster 
Hall, had an attendance last year of thirty-four 
students, 


....The Sauveur school of Languages at Am- 
herst, Mass., has an attendance of $17 students. 


...-Girls applying for admission to Wellesley 
College have to pass a medical examination. 





d ° . * 
/ Piinisterial» Register. 
BAPTIST. | 

BENDER, J. T., Manahawkin, goes to Lakeville, 
New York. 

HUMPHREY, W. H., Bethesda ch., Philadel- 
phia, resigns. 

LATHAM, F. T., Suffield, Conn., goes to New- 
port, N. H. 

THOMPSON, Roxtum J., ord. Angust 15th, 
Brookfield, N. Y. 

WILLAMS, C. M., Elizabethtown, Ky. to 
Monticello, Mo. ee ae 
WITTER, Witt1am E., ord, August 15th, at La 
Grange, New York, as missionary to Sibsa- 

gor, Assam, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BENEDICT, Wiutam A., Sutton, Maas., resigns. 

CHAPIN, Geo, F., Alstead, N. H., accepts call to 
Saxton River, Vt. 

OLARK, O. C., Fargo, Dak., accepts call to 
Friend, Neb, 

CONRY, HENRY W., accepts call to Copen- 
hagen, N. Y. 

CORUM, J. H., Cloversville, N. ¥., accepts call to 
Winona, Minn. 

DAY, Warren F., of East Saginaw, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Ottawa, I. : f 

DEAN, A. N., accepts call to Bloomington, Neb 

FARWE P. F., Union Seminary, °88, called 

to So, emont, Mass. 

JEWELL, J. Spuncenr, of King’s F to 
jane ig —— iuatararraaler iy ing 
MEEK, 8. W., of Bellevue, 0., goes to Wake- 

man, O. 

MOFFATT, Ronert, D.D., missionary to So. 
Africa, died in Scotland, Aug. 10th, aged 88. 

MOODY, C, B., Centre Harbor, N. H., accepts 
call to Barton, Vt. 

NOYES, E. M., of last post-graduate class of 
Yale, accepts call to Duluth, Minn, 

ours, 4 D., North Evans, N. Y., goes to Ober- 

n, O. 

PARKER, Cuariain Joun D., on abandonment 
of Fort Havett is assigned to Fort Stockton, 
Texas. 

SCALES, Ricuarp, New Hartford, Ct., resigns, 

WALKER, J. N., No. Troy, N. H., resigns. 

WALTER, Wiuu1am, of Wyoming, IIL, pt 
call to Lacorn, Ll. 


WILLIS, J. V., Meadville and Laclede, Mo., 
resigns, 





LUTHERAN. 
ASMOND, F., Loysville, Pa., resigns. 
COOK, 8., goes to Springfield, Neb. 
GEARHART, A, ©., Mt. Sidney, Va., goes to 
Oakland, Neb, 
=r Josurn G., accepts call to Ramsay's, 
KOSER, D. T., called to Addison, Pa. 
MAURER, J. E., inst, Aug. 12th, Lawrence, Kan, 
RICHARD, Pror. J. W., Carthage, Ill., becomes 
Secretary of Board of Chure nsion. 
STOUGH, J. Howarp, Tipton, I., acce 
feusorehip of Latin and Greek, Cartiage 
College, Til, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAKER, Wit11am M., died at Boston, Mass., 
Aug. 20th, 

BERGER, Mr., Petersburg, IIL, accepts call to 
Indianola, [, 

CHAPMAN, E. 8., D.D., Laramie City, goes to 
Cheyenne, Wy. 

— 8. P., died August 16th at Nickelsville, 

a. 


ee eT W.E., Pittsburgh, goes to Calfor- 

nia, Pa, 

FISHER, Epwanp W., Eldred, N. Y., Cong., ac- 
cepts call to Bristol and Cross Roads de 
Hollow), N. Y. 

GAMBLE, Ronerrt, called to Mount Joy and 
Donegal, Pa. 

JEFFERS, Pues. E. T., D.D., of Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pa., accepts pro- 
fesnqeehip of theology in Lincoln University, 

‘a. 


KNOX, Ronert, D.D., of Bedford, Ireland, 
Chairman of Committee of Arrangements 
for the mee of the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council to meet in Belfast, died Ang. 17th. 

MARSTON, F. E., East Boston, Mass,, called to 
First ch., Columbus, O, 

McoCLELLAND, A., D.D., Broo N.Y., accepts 

rofessorship of Church Bitton in German 
Theol. School, Dubuque, Ia. 

PARKER, Ma., Whitewater, accepts cail to Dan- 

ville, Ind. 


POETES, J. H., Winterset, L, goos to Eustis, 
a. 


aay Pg M., Lockland, 0., goes to Hamil- 

n, Mo. 

ROSS, Sunbury, called to Fifteenth ch., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

SHOEMAKER, J. H., Chambers! becomes 
principal of Blairsville (N. 3) sete: 
an N., Boscobel, accepts call to Marion, 

8. 
TAYLER, Wm. C., Auburn Seminary, '83, ord. 
Aug. 7th, Verona, N. Y, 0 thy 


WAUGH, Gero, D., Shelbyville, Ind,, died Aug. 

Sth bged 30.” "eae ne 

WILSON, 8. J., D.D. ,Professor in the Alleghen 
Theological Seminary, died Aug. “17th, 
ag f 

WISHABD, 8. E., D.D. has been 
pointed Synodical Shissiomts ot Sentara, 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BARNARD, J. H., becomes rector of St. Marks, 

: Tonawanda, N. = 

EMERY, Samvrt Moopy, D.D., died at West 
Newbury, Mass., Aug. 16th, aged 79. 

GRAVES, A. R., Bennington, Vt., goes to Min- 
neapolis, Mino, : 
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Hine Arts. 


ART IN THE HOME. 
v. 





Ler us push aside the portiére and, leaving the 
hall, enter the parlor of our ideal house. We take 
the portiére for granted, you see, because the 
fashion of having draperies to one’s doors has 
become almost as common as it once was to 
have draperies only at the windows, By and by 
we shall talk especially of portiéres, trying to 
show some good reason why they should be 
used, and indicating some good materials of 
which they may be made; but now we simply 
push the curtains at the door aside, and enter 
the parlor. Butasmall number of those who 
read this article dwell in the magnificence of a 
full suite of reception and drawing rooms, but 
every body who has a house has a parlor; and a 
parlor should be a cozy room—a room that keeps 
itself in harmony with the etymology of the word— 
the word parlor coming to us from the Italian 
parlare, to talk, There must be neither gloom 
nor glare. We must seek for the ‘sweet brown 
light” of which McDonald speaks; the lght in 
which one can see perfectly, but which never 
tires the eyes. The brightness should be largely 
a reflected brightness, points of color and of 
light in the decoration that tone down the rays 
that come in crude from the sunshine, and send 
them gratefully to the eye. The windows are 
draped with curtains of some heavy stuff. If 
the room has as many windows as most Ameri- 
can parlors have, they should be swung easily 
on large, or at least see-able rings; and these 
rings should move easily upon substantial rods, 
#o that the curtains may be pushed far back 
on dark days, and brought well together when 
the light is strong. Curtains primarily have a 
twofold office-—to regulate light and to shut out 
draughts. Whatever ornamentation there may 
be must be based on the idea of utility, or it 
becomes meretricious. While the 
and indeed all window 
be made to harmonize with the decora- 
tion scheme in the room, there must 
be a thought of the fact that they are always in 
the shadow during the day, and always in the 
full artificial light at night. They are subject to 
the test of shadows, and hence must be full in 
color; and, being subject to the test of strong 
rays of yellow light at night, the colors must 
never be crude, They should be made of such a 
color that, as they fall on the side of the window, 
they will harmoniously frame the bit of land- 
scape that is seen outside, If the room opens 
upon a street, there is an excuse for the dainty 
sash curtains that let in the light, while they 
keep people outside from looking in. Indeed, 
these sash curtains—of scrym, or muslin—are 
pretty things at any time, and tone down the 
bright sunshine of our American climate in a 
grateful way. But they should not be white. 
White curtains at a window will destroy the color 
effect of almost any room. If the sash curtains 
are of white stuff let them speedily be made an 
ecru color, by dipping them into strong coffee ; 
but it is better that they should be wrought of 
brown or unbleached fabric in the first instance. 
Some of the Madras combinations of delicate grays 
and green and pink are very effective. We 
are also making in this country now a material 
similar to Madras cloth, but not nearly as expen- 
sive, though nearly as effective, A strong measure 
of utility may, in some rooms, warrant the use of 
the shades that run on rollers; but in these days 
of pretty soft cotton fabrics, and when it isa 
poor family that has not some good embroiderer 
in it, good taste scarvely permits them except in 
the bed. chambers. If they must be, they need 
not be of ugly white or intense plain red, but 
may be of some low tone of the color per- 
vading the room, and decorated with some free and 
perfectly conventional band of simple painted or 
embroidered decoration within a few inches of 
the bottom. The time was when people used to 
have impossible Gothic temples and cabbage 
roses on their window shades and tawdry bands 
of gilt, and even imitation of lace patterns. 
Some of our grandmammas had such shades; 
but then there were fewer decorative art societies 
in our grandmammas’ days. Blinds and shut- 
ters are no longer much in vogue, and if used at 
all ahould be in many folds and generally folded 
back out of the way and out of sight. They will 
do well enough to close the windows from the 
light and dust when the family has gone away 
from home. They are never ornamental and 
rarely necessary, 

Once before in these articles the subject of 
carpets and rugs has been considered. What was 
said then in regard to covering the floors of halls 
applies with almost equal force to parlors 
There is no reason why we should cover the 
whole floor with a carpet. It adds nothing to 
beauty, and it catches dust, is difficult to sweep, 
difficult to take up and put down at the annual 
cleaning. In fact but for carpets there need not 
be annual house-cleanings. To take up the 
carpets made the chief agony of that awful 
housenold ordeal. Plenty of rugs, but no carpet 
nailed down, and its border, the prettiest part, 
hidden by the furniture about the sides and ends 
ofthe room, A rug is pleasant to the feet, 


curtains, 
draperies, must 





especially in cold weather. If a center table is 
used, and it is the habit of the family 
to sit about it on Winter evenings, let there 
bea large square rng. It need not be ex- 
pensive. Ingrain carpets, with small figures 
and few colors—sewed two or three breadths 
together, and with a harmonious border—make 
excellent rugs ; or plair, thick felt, with a border 
of contrasting color, or a heavy woolen fringe 
may be used, If one has a purse long enough 
there are an infinite variety of Oriental rugs; 
and the purse need not be so very long either to 
secure good colors and good patterns. The sav- 
ing, in leaving a margin of uncovered floor about 
the sides of the room, enables one to expend a 
little more upon the quality of the rug that 
covers the middle of the floor, and there is a 
saving too in the wearof rugs; they need not 
be swept, but can be beaten, and the wear can 
be equalized in every part by turning them about 
from time to time. Many of the Oriental rugs are 
alike on both sides, and afford a double period of 
wear on that account. If there is no large rug 
in the center of the room, there should be 
smaller ones before the fire, and the larger 
pieces of furniture. For small rugs, to put be- 
fore a sofa or an arm chair, there are few things 
prettier than the furry skins of animals. The 
black bear skins, edged with colored flannels, or 
white wolf skins, with a bright border, or fox 
skins fringed with some long black fur, are all 
effective, soft to the feet, and give a wonderful 
sense of warmth and comfort. There is one 
objection if there are pet dogs in the house, and 
that is that they sometimes get filled with fieas 
to the great discomfort of thin-skinned people, 
‘And if I put rugs instead of carpets on my 
floor, what am I to do with the floor itself?” is a 
question sure to be asked by the housekeeper 
who has always had carpets. The floor is only of 
badly matched hoards, and perhaps it is not ex- 
pedient or convenient to have a handsome floor of 
marquetry laid down, Well, but a small part of 
the floor shows ;it is covered with the chairs and 
sofas and tables, and by the rugs. All these 
things cast shadows; and shadows have no 
small part to do in the furnishing of a room, 
What little of the floor does show conspicuously 
can be wonderfully improved with putty and 
paint, or with stain andshellac, It is surprising 
how wellan old floor may be made to look by a 
simple coating of oil, well rubbed in, and the 
surface darkened with a little burnt umber 
mixed with the oil, Such a floor, oiled thrice a 
year, and frequently rubbed hard with a soft 
woolen cloth, soon has a polish that is handsome 
of itself. It is not wise that we should wax our 
floors, as our French friends do, That requires 
too much labor, and the floors are made unneces- 
sarily slippery, little is gained in color, and 
nothing is gained in cleanliness, But by oil or 
shellac a good surface is obtained, from which 
dust may be easily wiped. The grain of the 
wood—always beautiful —is not lost, and a color 


is obtained that will harmonize with almost any 
furnishing. ‘The laws of beauty and of common 
sense are in harmony in forbidding us carpets 
that cover the whole floor, We guin by saving 
labor and by promoting health. We save the 
ravages of moths, and we mitigate the terrors of 
**house-cleaning.” Let any one once abandon 
the prejudice in favor of carpets and adop% 
rugs and they will tind themselves in possession 
of a principle that will make housekeeping 
casier, and hence make life so much the sweeter. 


Science. 


Tue usual reporter of astronomical news 
for this science column wishes it distinctly 
understood that he is in no way responsible for 
the notice respecting a supposed discovery of an 
intramercurial planet by the French observer, 
E. M. Trouvelot, during the last eclipse. While 
the writer does not care to enter into all the 
details of the circumstances which have led to 
the rather unfortunate report, it is sufficient to 
say now that no weight at all is to be given to it, 
The star seen by the sailors, and in all proba- 
bility by Trouvelot also, was a Arietis. In the 
opinion of all astronomers of reputation the 
question of any considerable intramercurial 
planet is now setiled, and in the negative. 





....A most singular fish has been dredgel at 
great depth in the Mediterranean Sea. It is 
called Kupharynz pelicanoides, from its enormous 
mouth. The head is short, occupying about an 
inch and a quarter out of the more than nineteen 
inches of the length of the fish, yet the mouth 
is capable of enormous dilatation from the struc- 
ture of the jaws. The suspensorium of the jaws 
is exceedingly long, and the mandible, of two 
pieces, is about four inches in length, Thus the 
articular angle lies far back, along the side of 
body. The upper jaw consists of a long and 
slender stylet, probably the intermaxillary. 


....Plants generally have their hkes and dis- 
likes as regards soil in which to grow; but there 
are a few which will refuse absolutely to grow at 
all, unless they get a soil of a particular charac- 
ter. In Australia there growsa tree (Cedrela 
Toona) which is said to so despise granite and 
sand that, wherever such formations suddenly 
stop, the forests of these trees cease also— as 
suddenly as if cut off with a knife,” saya the Ob- 
server. 





£ evsonalities, 


Tue late Judge Jeremiah Black was & 
familiar figure in the leading courts of the 
country and well known to visitors at the 
national capital. He was about 5 feet 11 inches 
in hight, with shaggy gray eyebrows that in re- 
pose gave his features a sternness of expression, 
which quickly melted away in the humorous 
twinkle of his eyes or as the annimation of ex- 
pression stole over his face. He was of ruddy, 
healthy complexion, strong bodily frame and 
erect carriage. Among the public men of the 
country there was perhaps no one who was 80 
great a social favorite as Judge Black, and, in 
the face of his radical political principles, some 
of his warmest persona] friends were his partisan 
antipodes. Garfield, Matt Carpenter, Blaine and 
Bob Ingersoll invariably sought his company in 
Washington. On one occasion, when attacked 
on the Democratic side of the House, Thaddeus 
Stevens highly eulogized him as a lawyer and a 
man ; but expressly withheld any indorsement of 
his politics, which were as bad, he said, as possi- 
ble. Within a week before his death the old 
Cabinet officer said: “The truth is, I am 
healthier and lazier now than at any time dur- 
ing the past twenty years. I get up in the morn- 
ing and think I will work; but I walk out and 
look at the fruit and crops and come in and sit 
on the porch awhile, and then go and look at 
them again. I really believe I need alittle spur- 
ring up these days.” 


....George Bancroft’s Washington library is 
one of the finest private collections in the United 
States ; every book of it is valuable, and it con- 
tains works in all of the modern languages. 
There are over 12,000 volumes, and these are 
closely packed in the four large rooms which 
comprise the literary workshop of their owner. 
No display is made in the way of expensive 
cases for the books, They are kept in common 
shelves running along the wall without covering 
of either glass or curtain. Bancroft knows his 
library perfectly, and could find any of his books 
in the dark. His chief work-room faces the 
street, and is very large and well lighted. In its 
center stands a large table covered with books 
and manuscripts. On one side of this sits the 
great historian daily during his stay in Washing- 
ton ; opposite him a young secretary, and often 
in addition another, all writing and working 
together. . 

....Many weird tales have been told of seeds 
found in the hands of Egyptian mummies being 
planted and growing into some flower of won- 
derful beauty, but with so deadly a perfume 
that it destroved the lives of its wearers. It is 
said that an English market gardener has re- 
cently raised peas from some dried ones found 
in the grip of amummy. When Michael Davitt 
wasin Portland prison, too, one of the visitors 
became interested in the little garden which the 
founder of the Land League was allowed to 
amuse himself by cultivating, and sent him some 
flower seeds which had come in like manner 
from the tomb of an Egyptian. Davitt planted 
the seeds and reared specimens of the flora of 
Old Egypt. These stories are quite apocryphal. 


....The Rev. William M. Baker, the 
well-known novelist, of South Boston, 
Mass., died on Monday of last week. He 
was the author of a number of notable books, 
including ‘‘The Inside, a Chronicle of Seces- 
sion,” “* His Majesty Myself” and “ Blessed Saint 
Certainty.” The two latter novels were published 
in the ‘No Name Series” and attained a wide 
circulation, Mr. Baker's last story, ‘‘ A Blessed 
Ghost,” was written for Tue INDEPENDENT, and 
was concluded in our issue of August 2d, less 
than three weeks before his death. 


....Prince Bismarck, it is said, has become 
suspicious and crabbed in his disposition to a 
degree that makes it impossible for any public 
official but the most obsequious to serve under 
him. It is also rumored that the Crown Prince 
of Germany, while appreciating fully the great 
work which Bismarck has done for his country, 
has very little sympathy for his domestic policy, 
and hence, upon his accession to the throne, will 
have no scruples in disavowing them. 


....Mr. St. John, the ex-Governor of Kansas, 
is thought to be the worst fisherman in the 
country. He went trolling for pickerel at Silver 
Lake, N. Y., the other day, but talked with a 
companion constantly until their return to the 
shore. He was leaving the lake when a boy 
said: ‘Look a-here, Mister Man, there’s a 
pickerel on your line ye forgot to pullin.” The 
pickerel weighed four pounds, 


....George W. Bromley, a soldier of the 
Mexican war, and the reputed slayer of the 
Seminole Chief, Osceola, in the Florida-Indian 
war, was buried at Darby, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, last week. He had been a soldier in the 
regular army for forty-eight years. 


...-Queen Victoria, having asked Tennyson to 
write a poem upon John Brown, her deceased 
attendant, and Sir Frederick Leighton to paint 
his portrait, may now be expected to order his 
remains into the poets’ corrier of Westminster 
Abbe). 





zebbes 


....A garden “‘waul”—A cat on the fence. 


-..-The tailor’s goose is now believed to be | 
the dude. 


....-Cutting a telegraph wire is not breaking 
the news gently. 


....Can the policeman who chases and catches 
a Chinese criminal be said to be the Asiatic col- 
larer? 


....Somebody has been bright enough to say: 
‘Langtry and Gebhardt—the lily of the valley 
and the valet of the lily.” 


....Time is money and money is time; for, 
when you give twenty-five cents toa couple of 
tramps, it is a quarter to two. 


....The young man in Pennsylvania who was 
sweet on an oil king’s daughter, said he thought 
petroleyum-yum was very nice. 


....“*There’s nothing like leather.” Perhaps 
not; but a Coney Island fried clam is an imita- 
tion that is well calculated to deceive. 


.... Fisherman:—“Get any sport in this 
stream, Pat?” ‘Indeed we do, sorr—the hight 
o’ sport, sorr; we always throw the bailiffs in 
there, sorr.” 


...-“‘I meant to have told you of that hole,” 
said a gentleman to his friend, who, walking in 
his garden stumbled into a pit of water. ‘No 
matter,” said the friend, ‘‘I have found it.” 


.... Tramp: “Dear lady, please help an un- 
fortunate man. I ain’thad ng work at my trade 
since last Winter.” Lady: ‘Poorman! What 
is your trade?” Tramp: ‘“Shovelin’ snow, 
Mum.” 


....A lightning-rod contractor’s house, which 
was itself unprotected, was struck by lightning 
on Saturday last, and the only child of the con- 
tractor was killed. A clear case of ‘sparing 
the rod and spoiling the child.” 


..--Before the city directory man takes a 
census of St. Louis, watermelons are always 
sent there from Chicago to double up the popu- 
lation. After that an official count is made 
showing how unreliable St. Louis figures are, 


...‘* I’m glad Billy had the sense to marry a 
settled old maid,” said Grandma Winkum 
at the wedding. ‘Gals is hity-tity, and wid- 
ders is kinder overrulin’ and upsettin’. Old 
maids is kinder’ thankful and willin’ to please.’ 


....A Watch Hill young lady wishes to know 
what is a proper fancy dress ball costume for a 
girl with very auburn—in fact, red—hair, and 
is thus advised by the Christian at Work: 
Wear a green dress and put seeds in your hair 
and go as a watermelon, 


... Up in Chautauqua County one day last 
week a politician was watching a severe storm 
from his doorsteps when a farmer acquaintance 
turned in hastily from the road and drove under 
ashed. ‘‘What’s the matter, Bob?” asked the 
politician. *‘* Well,” said the farmer, ‘‘I belicve 
thar’s one of them slycoons coming.” 


...‘*Now, Jobn,” said the father of the city 
family to the father of the country family, ‘we 
have been spending all Summer with you, and as 
some sort of recompense we are going to have 
some amateur theatricals and give you a farewell 
benefit.” ‘No, thankee, Charles,” was the reply ; 
“don’t wait to do that. The farewell will be 
benefit enongh for me.” 


....The guard of an English railway carriage 
recently refused to allow a naturalist to carry a 
live hedgehog with him. The traveler, indig- 
nant, pulled a turtle from his wallet and said: 
“Take this, too!” But the guard replied, good- 
naturedly: ‘Ho, no, sir. It’s dogs you can’t 
carry ; and dogs is dogs, cats is dogs, and ’edge- 
’ogs is dogs, but turtles is hinsects.” 


..-.“*You have a wide view from these moun- 
tains,” said an Englishman to a shepherd in 
some remote district in the hights of Aberdeen. 
“That's true,” said the shepherd. ‘You can 
see,” said the travelers (there were two), ‘‘Ameri- 
ca from here.” ‘‘Muckle farrer than that,” he 
replied. ‘An’ how can that be?” ‘When the 
mist drives off, ye can see the mune.” 


... ‘If you will let me take your stick of 
candy I'll show you howI can swallow it and 
make it come out of my ear.” The candy was _ 
delivered. The young magician deliberately ate 
it. Then for the space of two minutes he 
threw himself into violent contortions. The 
candy failing to appear, he said to the expectant 
spectator, with an air of great disappointment : 
**I believe l’ve forgotten the rest of it.” 


....-An Austin teacher overheard one of the 
larger boys in the class whispering tothe boy 
below him that the teacher was a donkey. The 
teacher did not get angry at all. He did not 
seize the boy by the collar and draw him over 
the desk where he could get at him conveniently. 
All the teacher did was to remark placidly: 
‘‘Harry, I shall mark you deficient in natural 
history, b se you t distinguish me from 
a donkey.” 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Booksof the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL DIX.* 


Tne two stout octavos which Morgan 
Dix has devoted to the commemoration of 
his father are none too much. Thelife was 
full and noble, and the story does not grow 
thin at any point in its progress. 

John Dix was descended from the Pilgrim 
Anthony Dix, whose name appears at Ply- 
mouth in 1623, and later, in 1632, at Salem, 
which makes it probable, in our way of in- 
terpreting the fact, that this remote ancestor 
in mental mold was not unlike his distin- 
guished descendant, and that though Puri- 
tan and even Pilgrim, in general position 
and aim, he held that character with some 
reserve and with differences of his own 
which made him more at home with Cod- 
man and his wissenting colony at Salem. 

In due time the General’s father made 
his home at Boscawen, on the New Hamp- 
shire side of the Merrimack, just across the 
Massachusett’s line. Here the son was 
born, a New Englander of New Englanders, 
into the bosom of a New England home, 
and destined to grow up ina school which for 
the training of men has never been surpassed 
in this world. Fortune smiled more benig- 
nantly upon his early life than upon 
Webster’s, but not with heat enough in its 
rays to expose him to the enervating in- 
fluences of a luxurious childhood., His 
father was strong, bold and staunch, a com- 
manding man by nature, an officer of merit 
who sacrificed his life in the War of 1812, 
and who was followed by his son into the 
army. 

General Dix wielded a graphic and hum- 
orous pen, which makes us regret the abrupt 
termination of his autobiography. When 
he was but a young officer, though evi- 
dently in favor at headquarters and a 
favorite in society, he was much broken 
down in health by sufferings and exposure 
in the War of 1812. His narrative breaks 
off in the midst of the whirl of Washington 
society in 1821 with an anecdote of John 
Randolph which is too goodto be lost. It 
suited that consummate actor just at that 
time to affect the character of the austere 
and devout Trinitarian. Edward Everett, 
who had just come to Congress and brought 
his brilliant reputation as a preacher with 
him, was to preach the next day in the 
Hall of the Representatives. On Saturday 
evening, when Mrs. John D. Dickinson’s 
parlor was thronged with the élite of the 
capital, she called to Randolph across the 
room to know if he were going the next 
day to hear the distinguished Unitarian. 
The room was hushed in a moment tu catch 
the reply, when he squeaked out in his sen- 
tentious fashion: ‘‘Can’t patronize Anti- 
Christ, madam.” 

We obsetve in this autobiographic chap- 
ter that General Dix repeats on his personal 
authority the common version of the 
General Brown and Major Miller incident 
of the battle of Lundy’s Lane. This is im- 
portant, as its correctness has been dis- 
puted. 

The biographic account which follows 
from 1821 to the entrance of General Dix 
into Buchanan’s cabinet, is most attractive 
and none the less so for asort of family 
interest which broods over it all, and which, 
though glowing with filial love and rever- 
ence, spreads out into the amiable human 
weakness of a quiet pride in the in- 
heritance of a noble family. It is a 
story that deserved to be as warmly and 
eloquently told as it is. We could not for- 
give the biographer had he lined with less 
poetic tenderness the romantic meeting 
of his father and his mother, and we shall 
never cease to admire his equal pride in that 
noble Roman and in his wife. This feeling 
warms the narrative like a suppressed and 
central heat, and now and then breaks out 
in an eloquent passage, as in that which 
describes the home at Hampton. 

Among the personal memorabilia of this 
period is an account of a professional visit 
to the world-famous Doctor Abernethy at 











* THz Memorns or Joun ADAMs Drx, compiled by his 
son, Morgan Drx. Illustratedin two volumes, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1883. 8vo. Vol. I, pp. xii, 388, 
Vol, II, pp, iv, 436, 





London. The interview is so good in all 
its features and especially in its hygienic 
wisdom that we transcribe it for the benefit 
of sufferers in this dyspeptic age, merely 
adding that it laid down a course which 
carried General Dix up from his dyspeptic 
youth through eighty years of more or less 
robust life. General Dix writes in his 
account of the interview: 


‘He received me with great civility, heard a 
few words of the story, and cut me short as 
follows: 

‘** Sir, you are pretty far gone, and the wonder 
is you are not gone entirely. If you had con- 
sulted common sense instead of the medical 
faculty you could probably have been well years 
ago. Ican say nothing to you excepting this: 
You must take regular exercise, as much as you 
can bear without fatigue, as little medicine as 
possible, of the simplest kind, and this only when 
absolutely necessary, and a moderate quantity 
of plain food, of the quality which you find by 
experience best to agree with you. No man, not 
even a physician, can prescribe diet for another ; 
“A stomach is a stomach” ; and it is impossible 
for any one to reason with safety from his own to 
that of any other person. There are a few gen- 
eral rules which any man of common sense may 
learn in a week—such as this: That rich food, 
high seasoning, etc., are injurious. I can say 
no more to you, Sir; you must go and cure 
yourself,’ ” 

It was tothe credit of General Dix that 
he was able to do this,and that, like the pres- 
ent Emperor of Germany, his nearly eighty- 
one years of vigorous life was rescued by 
wise regulation from a_ discouraging 
disease. 

From the army, General Dix went into 
the practice of the law, but with the inten- 
tion of devoting himself to public life. His 
career is divided into distinct parts by the 
outbreak of the Rebellion, which, though 
it did not revolutionize his opinions or his 
principles, forced him into new ground and 
into a new attitude. 


The account given by his son of these 
years naturally enough does not place the 
matter before us in the form nor in the 
light it is likely to a-sume in history. It is 
rather the personal story. Everything 
comes out in personal relations of one man 
with another, and of all in biographic rela- 
tions with General Dix. Though this is 
not history, it is biography, and has its dis- 
tinct value as such. 

We see as we follow the narrative how 
the patriotic ardor of the soldier grew into 
the democratic convictions of the Jack- 
sonian Democrat; and in this day of spurious 
Democracy and of Republicanism debased, 
we must thank Mr. Dix for his refreshing 
glimpses of the original Democracy which 
had its representative in Silas Wright, and 
which the triumphant majorities of the 
obedient minions of the Southern leaders 
crushed for atime in him and in General 
Dix. For the inner and personal history of 
the political affairs in New York during the 
twenty years previous to the war, this nar- 
rative cannot be overlooked. We find in it 
& passage relating to the Harrison cam- 
paign which contrasts strangely with what 
the Democracy have been for more than 
thirty years. It is there charged on the 
Whigs that by their ‘‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too,” their ‘‘ Hard cider and log cabin,” 
their monster processions and coarse appeal 
to the masses, they vulgarized American 
politics, and threw public affairs into the 
hands of people unfit to manage them. 
This reads strangely as itis put; but in it 
speaks the unmistakable aristocratic pride 
of the Jacksonian Democrat in the old Al- 
bany Regency, which Thurlow Weed never 
tired of opposing as politicians, and prais- 
ing as men. 

What the creed of these men was we 
find in a schedule of ‘‘ Democratic Points,” 
written about this time and printed in this 
Life. It runs as follows: 


1, A strict construction of the Constitution of 
the United States, 

2. Unyielding opposition, in any constitutional] 
mode, to all encroachments on the reserved 
rights of the states. 

8. The receipt and disbursement of the reve- 
nue in gold and silver, and the custody of the 
public money without the agency of banks. 

4. The full and complete payment of the pub- 
lic debt at the earliest practicable day. 

5. Retrenchment in the public expenditure, 
and a rigid economy of our resources. 

6. A cartailment of the patronage of the Fed- 
eral Government, 

7. A tariff for revenue, to defray the necessary 
expenses of the government, 





8. Appropriations of money from the public 
treasury for the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors, to be confined to such as are general in 
their character ; and no more than one new work 
to be provided for in the same bill. 

9. A gradation and reduction in the price of 
the public lands, 

10. No interference by Congress with slavery 
where it exists ; and 

11. Absolute prohibition of slavery in the ter- 
ritories of the United States where it does not 
exist. 

One thing is to be said of all this: it has 
no trace of the demagoguery in it, which 
has become the common staple of the later 
Democracy and is threatening all parties 
with the same fate. It is characterized by a 
severe democratic distrust of monopolies and 
moneyed corporations and their influence 
in state and federal government. There 
may be something unpractical in the appre- 
hension it expresses; or better, we should 
say, it lacks something of a solid states- 
manlike prevision of the necessity that such 
institutions arise in rich and powerful com- 
munities. The defect is not in the ex- 
aggeration of the danger, but in exhausting 
itself in crying out against it, and in failing 
to provide statesmanlike restrictions and 
reservations which could be relied on to 
protect the independence and purity of the 
Government. This is the failure of the men of 
Roman mold among the Jacksonians of the 
early time. They hoped to save the Republic 
by general demonstrations for simplicity and 
purity. The operation of General Dix’s 
creed as to slavery threw him, for a time, 
into the leadership of the Van Buren Free 
Soilers, and made him always a bold and 
consistent Free Soiler, on a platform which 
closely represents the position which the 
North came to hold before the war, and 

which, with their refusal to recede from it, 
brought on the war at last. 


Our biographer shows some unnecessary 
anxiety to diminish his father’s responsi- 
bility for the Van Buren nomination in 1847. 
There was indeed, as he represents, nothing 
else for himto do. But the necessity 
which shut him down to the course he took 
was in large measure the consequence of 
his own free principles, and requires no 
apulogy. Afterward he reverted to his old 
hope ina national party—a hope which 
was profundly shaken with the addition 
of personal mortification and indignities 
by Mr. Polk and Mr. Pierce and their suc- 
cessors, who had not the strength to resist 
their Southern masters. 

The whole of that part of these volumes 
which relates to Mr. Buchanan ought to be 
read in connection with Mr. Curtis’s apol- 
ogy, for which it is the wholesome correc 
tive. We know now that many of the tales 
which obtained currency in the exciting 
times of the war were not true, and among 
them, as we have fresh assurance in this 
volume, is the story of the famous cabinet 
scene, in which the loyal members force 
Mr. Buchanan into action by offering 
their resignations. We are now familiar 
with the whole history and origin of this 
fable and know what distinguished citizens 
of New York, supposing it to be true, sent 
it to the London Press, Of popular exag- 
gerations, such as these, the most has been 
made by the apologist of Mr. Buchanan. 
But the hard, cold facts as they stand in 
this biography are different stuff; and they 
are all the more damaging to Mr. Buchanan 
as evidence coming from a friend of the 
man and of his administration. 

We commend to our readers especially 
the whole history of General Dix’s entrance 
into Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet and his own 
version of the famous Baltimore ‘ shoot 
him on the spot” order. 

We have no more space to notice these 
volumes, which cannot fail to be read with 
great interest and deserve a place among 
the exemplary biographies of the republic. 
We regret that the public matters involved 
in them have absorbed so much of our at- 
tention and that we have thus been com- 
pelled to give so little notice to the private 
character and Christian life of one who so 
nobly illustrated both. 

We cannot close our notice without re- 
marking that it is a sure indication of the 
soundness of a man’s creed, both in politics 
and religion, when the operation of it is to 
throw him among the leaders of opinion. 
Mr. Dix’s creed bore this good fruit in his 
old age, and led him to take his stand 
against the modern abuses of the federal 





power, the assessment of office-holders for 
political purposes, and the use of the civil 
service to promote the same ends. With 
this view we find him addressing a memo- 
rial to President Hayes and supporting in 
advance the measures which, though in- 
augurated in that administration, have 
since been retarded by the whole force of 
official resistance and have only recently 
been set in actual motion by the imperative 
demands of the people. 


— 
~—- 


THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


UnquestionaBLy Mr. F. Marion Crawford's 
‘*A Roman Singer,” which is met on opening 
the September Atlantic, is the most flattcring 
outcome of this new writer's talents that he has 
yet vouchsafed. His story is full of vivacity and 
color and distinct portrayal of character, and 
the episode of Nino Cardegna’s debut is handled 
with especial sympathy. (By the way, what is 
Mr. Crawford about, to talk of Verdi's opera of 
‘*La Favorita,” and play the time-honored work 
in three acts?) Mr. George Parsons Lathrop’s 
“Newport” glides along smoothly, much as does 
every-day life in the rock-bound resort where ita 
scene is laid, In reading of Mr. James’s charm- 
ing rambles among the old provincial cathedrals 
of France, and in following him on his land 
voyag:s of discovery, we are prompt to appre- 
ciate his versatility. These little discussions 
over a quaintbit of architecture and graphic para- 
graphs describing rural aspects and history, are 
very grateful reading. We do candidly object to 
and laugh at Mr. James’s unnecessary use of 
French words—a mannerism more natural to a 
young lady in her boarding-school days than to 
an established and matured writer. We all know 
that second-year men in colleges frequently find 
their wide flow of fancy sadly impeded by what 
seems to them the poverty of the English lan- 
guage ; but the author of ‘The American” is a 
long while past university days, Mr. W. O. 
Stoddard has a piquant and brief sketch in this 
number of the Atlantic ‘‘ Annexed by the Tsar.” 

Lippincott’s sets out an attractive literary menu, 
“Viareggio,” an article upon the out-of-the- 
way little watering-place of the name near Spezzia 
Bay, Italy, claims most of the illustrations of the 
number, There is an account of An Episode 
of John Brown's Raid,” by Col. A. K. McClure, 
which is deeply interesting. Col. McClure was 
counsel for the ill-starred Capt. Cook, who paid 
the extremest of penalties for his rash activity in 
the famous expedition. There is a vastly clever 
sketch, ‘‘ In Suspense,” by an anonymous writer, 
in which he purports to give an account of an 
interview after death, and in a species of limbo, 
with Thomas Carlyle, Bishop Wilberforce and 
Lord Beaconsfield, The story of the number is 
pre-eminently Captain Charles King’s, “TheWorat 
Man in the Troop”—a picture of camp life, most 
faithfully and spiritedly treated, and with food 
for a little grave and healthful reflection in it, 
Captain King is one of our most natural and re- 
freshing story-tellers, We wish that the pub- 
lishers of this popular magazine would change 
the hideous color of its cover. The celebrated 
Mrs. Sniffles would surely exclaim over anything 
so ‘painted yaller, an’ such a humbly yaller.” 

The Century shows its usual variety in illus- 
trations and reading matter. The striking and 
novel drawings made by Lieutneant Schwatka 
and others for an accompaniment to the Liet- 
tenant’s paper on ‘‘A Musk-Ox Hunt” must not 
be omitted. Those for Mr. Roger Riordan’s dis- 
quisition upon the ‘Ornamental Forms in 
Nature” are less successful than might be, and 
the sketches made for F. Mitchell’s ‘* Cape Cod,” 
while beautifully executed, are deficient in in- 
terest and the picturesque. ‘‘The Bread-Win- 
ners” displays its power as a story very decisive- 
ly in the chapters here given us. The scene be- 
tween Sleeny and Mr. Farnsworth, in the latter's 
library, is felicitously conceived and written 
with skill and taste. The authorship of this 
latest sensation in minor literature has been so 
vexed that we prefer not to hazard an extra 
opinion on the question ; but if it be the work 
of an untrained hand we have gained something 
in light literature of the better sort. There are 
passages in the work, so far, singularly like in 
style to Judge Tourgee. Mr. H. C. Bunner has 
a rarely original and sparkling little story, 
‘Love in Old Clothes,” Mr. W. C. Conant dis- 
cusses the interesting problem of “ Will New 
York be the Final World Metropolis?” our 
esteemed and gossippy friend of the quarters, 
“Uncle Remus,” entertains us, through “ Miss 
Sally's” little boy, with half a dozen mighty acte 
of the astute Brother Rabbit, and Mr. John 
Burroughs deplores with a naturalist’s feeling 
the “‘ Tragedies of the Nests.” The poetry in the 
number is by well-known verse writers—Charles 
DeKay, George Edgar Montgomery, Josephine 
Pollard and Susan Marr Spalding. The latest 
illustration, ‘drawn with the graver,” by Mr. 
Kingsley,” a “Tragedy of the Nest,” is a still 
less favorable specimen of this process than one 
last month. The first one, ‘‘A View in the New 
England Woods,” was exquisite. These last have 
been essentially feeble and flaccid. 

Harper’s is constantly exhibiting strength in 
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its illustration department, and a further ad- 
vance would be made were the magazine printed 
on @ different quality of paper. The admirable 
article upon “Recent Building in New York,” 
with its eighteen exquisite pictures, is the first 
to seize the reader's eye and hold his attention 
through its pages of candid, well-weighed criti- 
cism, Frank D. Millet describes the hardy and 
simple peasant-life of Dalecarlia with grace as 
well as a nice artistic sense ; and in Mrs. Lucy C. 
Lillie’s paper on “ ‘The Catskills” aro repeated in 
a very entertaining fashion, legends, facts and 
fancies concerning this noble region of Hen- 
drick Hudson, Rip Van Winkle and the suimnmcr- 
boarder, EE. Mason has a brief but valuable 
study of Paul Potter and his works; P. D. Hay 
writes of ‘“‘The Swamp Fox,” as the famous 
General Marion was called; aud there is a sin- 
gularly clever and vigorous Southern sketch by 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis—‘‘A Silhouette.” 
Timely and readable matter fills up the editorial 
departments. The Drawer has greatly gained 
in quality since the charge of it devolved upon 
Mr. Charlies Dudley Warner. 


> 


.-Whether it is the result of two much 
knowledge or too much confidence, there is 
small room left in Mr, Simcox’s Hislory of Latin 
Literature from Ennius to Boethius for the old 
feeling of reverence for antiquity to steal over 
the reader's mind. We are made to feel that we 
know these people and the world they lived in 
better than they knew themselves. Lively com- 
panions drawn from modern life, make us for- 
get the gray centuries that lie between and put 
us on familiar terms with these stately herocs; 
and the whole style of the introduction and of 
the audience permits us to approach them on 
equal terms, if not with the patronizing assump- 
tion of modern superiority. Mr, Simecox bursts 
on usin the first words of his preface with an 
iteration of the maxim of his school, that to 
write well about anything one must know about 
everything ; and in obedience to this principle of 
his school he sweeps into his pages an ocean of 
encyclopedic information which in the acquisi- 
tion in common of the collective body of modern 
scholars. So long as this method was fresh it 
had a great charm, ‘There was the novelty of a 
uow sensation in venturing near the great names 
of antiquity, of stepping on the historic ground, 
of being aided by a familiar comparison to 
think of it in terms of familiar recognition, 
As matters now stand the advantages of novelty 
are with the old method, We suspect that the 
next sensation in this kind of scholarship will 
be made by the man who 18 serenely indifferent 
to the omniscience of modern learning and 
concentrates himself on the simpler task of 
knowing and writing for himself. There is 
much to be said on the ground of utility for 
Mr. Simcox’s method, He has allied himself 
with the best scholarship and the fullest learn- 
ing, Wid made an attempt to bring Latin litera- 
ture within easy reach of intelligent people who 
are not likely, without such assistance, to find 
it exther intelligible or interesting. His history 
does not fall into the meager lines of a hand- 
book for beginners nor swell out into volum- 
ihous and exhaustive history. His plan requires 
of him to notice, characterize, and at least in a 
summary way to describe and criticise every 
Latin author and his work. In this enclyclo- 
pedic work, he has of course availed himself of 
the original labor of other students, as he 
frankly acknowledges, but with minor excep- 
tions he has omitted nothing. He has even 
given summaries of authors whose works as a 
whole are lost, and known only by fragments 
quoted second-hand from other authors who 
have preserved them, His survey of the Latin 
poets is thorough and complete. He is at his 
best when dealing with the matter and method 
of the several authors, His want of enthusiasm 
puts him at his worst in his failure to appreciate 
Latin poetry, as, for example, Lucan, who 
fares badly enough at his hands, but not so 
badly a8 the historian Tacitus, whose great 
and magnificent powers suffer an unjust eclipse 
in these pages. A fair example of his style oc- 
curs to us from the chapter on Seneca. 

“ As was natural, considering his delicate health and 
his education, Seneca was in early life a ladies’ man, 
visiting matrons of rank very much as the better kind of 
French abbé did in the seventeenth century. A Roman 
of rank, who took an interest i his character, kept a 
& philosopher, as in later times serious nobles kept 
chaplains; but as it was not etiquette for Roman 
ladies to study, they were dependent upon philosoph- 
ical friends." 

We add another example in speaking of the 
general religious position of the poet ‘‘ Father 
Ennius.” He observes : 


“ Another point at which he came into collision with 
contemporary pietism was the question of a partion. 
lar providence, which he rejected on the strength of 
the broad fact thatit by no means always goes well 
with the good, or ill with the bad. The substance of 
the popular religion was left nearly untouched by 
these audacities; for what the people really believed 
in was the ritual, which proved its value by expe- 
rience, having been established because it contained 
anticipations of soul empirical rules of hygiene 
and the like, and m ntained b it fostered a 
serious, cautious, and attentive spirit. Besides, when 
speculation begins, it is still felt to bea luxury, and 
is not mistaken for a nesessity by those who indulge 
in it; they are on their guard against the harm they 








might do by seiting a fashionit would not be well for 
all to follow.” 

The characteristic delineation of the Roman 
people, the backwardness of their intellectual 
and imaginative development ; their race, qual- 
ities and mixture; their relation to Greece and 
comparison with it; the predominance of ideal- 
ism among women as compared with men; the 
general literary development and Roman pref- 
erence of “urbanity” to ‘‘ Atticism” leave 
nothing to be desired. Very sound, too, is his 
observation that ‘Italian indigenous literature 
was of the very scantiest,” and that Latin liter- 
ature ‘‘in its best days was a Roman literature 
without being the work of Romans.” It gives 
the iivpationt readers of our age a strange im- 
pression of these masters of the world to learn, 
“that, downto the days of the Empire, ‘prolixity’ 
was nota word of blame. . . . the idea being that 
to develop a subject at the greatest length possible is 
an appropriate way of showing respect to the subject 
and the person addressed—an idea which, since the 
Renaissance, hae had considerable influence on Italian 
eloquence.” 

Mr. Simcox does not repeat the mistake of 
Professor Ebert, who excluded dogmatic theology 
from his history of Christian Latin literature, 
but admits to his pages not only Tertullian and 
Cyprian, but in Part IX devotes a chapter to 
** The Fathers of the Period.” The Chronological 
Tables prefixed to each volume contain nice 
points of special excellence, which are sufficiently 
obvious on examination, and many of which are 
drawn, with due acknowledgement, from Pro- 
fessors Teuffel and Evert.’ Each table is adapted 
to the volume which contains it, and meant to 
be used with the text, which, without this aid, 
might lack in chronological support and clearly 
detined accuracy. The work as it now stands is 
not so much a supplement of Tenffel’s, as a 
working over of the same material, with original 
amplifications and additions here and there to 
adapt itto a different class of readers, to whose 
requirements it is exceedingly well adapted. 


. The latest voluines in the English trans- 
lation of Meyer's Critical and Exegetical Com- 
New Testament (T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh ; Seribner & Welford, New York ;) 
are those on the Epistles to the Hebrews, that of 
James and the three Epistles of John. The 
Commentary on Hebrews is by Dr. Gottlieb 
Lineman, and translated from the fourth Ger- 
man edition by the Rev. Maurice J, Evanx. The 
general plan of the work and the merits of Dr. 
Liineman as the coadjutor of Dr. Meyer have 
been noticed in connection with previous vol- 
umes. His special excellence lies in his gram- 
matical and lexicographic merit, and in the great 
candor and judicial fairness of his comparison 
of critical opinions. His position on the use of 
Old Testament citations, a question which 
reaches its greatest importance in this epistle, is 
treated by him with entire frankness, especially 
in the commentary on the texts themselves. On 
the question of authorship Dr, Lineman states 
with cogent force the case against Paul, Barna- 
bas and Luke, and avows himself of Luther's 
opinion that we owe it to Apollos. The intro- 
ductions are full and rich in well balanced 
and discriminating opinion. The same qualities 
are carried into the commentary on the text, 
which is meant to be exhaustive and free, though 
itix evangelical. The translation, as far as we 
have examined it, is well done. The Epis- 
tles of James and of John are done by Dr, Joh. 
Ed. Hutber, who has devoted himself especially 
to the ethical and evangelical doctrine of James, 
and its relation to the Pauline view of Faith 
and Justitication. The Epistles of John are 
studied with a similar view of defining the rela- 
tion between their doctrine and Paul’s, and 
grounding the Protestant interpretation on a 
secure basis, As to the question of genuineness 
and authorship, the exhaustive examination of 
Dr. Huther ends in the conclusion that they 
must be assigned to the Apostle John, and can 
come from no other. The two volumes are great 
additions to a work which already stands weil 
nigh without a rival among commentaries on the 
New Testament. 


mentary on the 


....Jnsects Injurious to Fruits. For over 
twenty years Mr. William Saunders has em- 
ployed the leisure of a mercantile life in the 
study of insects, especially those injurious to 


\fruits, while he has also been a practical 
|fruit-grower. The experience thus gained has 


enabled him to work over and condense the 
writings of Fitch, Harris, Riley, and other 
economic entomologists, until he has produced 


| « most excellent digest of the most useful facts 


related to the subject. It will be a matter of 
surprise to many people to learn what a host of 
insects prey upon our fruit trees, and to be- 
come acquainted with the variety and ingenuity 
of their modes of attack. For example, take the 
apple tree, our most valuable fruit tree. Mr. 
Saunders describes sixty-four different kinds, 
which attack the roots, branches, twigs, leaves, 
and fruit; and the number ere long will be car- 
ried up to a hundred, as seventy-five species are 
already known to derive their means of oxist- 
ence from this tree, while the number is annual- 
ly increasing. Besides the apple insects, those 
injurious to the pear, plum, peach, apricot, aud 
nectarine, cherry, quince, grape, raspberry, 





blackberry, strawberry, currant, gooseberry, 
melon, cranberry, orange, olive, and fig, 
are here described. ‘The style ia clear and sim- 
ple, the descriptions sufficiently graphic and 
plain, while excellent judgment is shown in dis- 
cussing the remedies, and full particulars are 
given as to the aid rendered by ichnewmon flies 
and two-winged parasites in restraining the un- 
due increase of these pests; for we actually 
owe more to the carnivorous and parasitic 
species in inaintaining the balance of insect life 
than to any other cause. The illustrations are 
abundant and excellent. They are mainly 
copied from those of Kiley, Glover, Packard 
and others. The press work and binding aid in 
rendering the book attractive. No gardener or 
frnit-grower can do without this very handy 
book, which will fully occupy the ground asa 
reliable, fresh, well written treatise, most cred- 
itable to the author, and useful to the public. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


..Under the title of Natural Cure, C.E. Page, 
M.D., (Fowler & Wells, N. Y), diecusses the laws 
of natural life and the power of the system to 
recover itself from diseases. The subject is a 
good one and many good things are said in the 
book. But he seems to feel that to “think 
freely” one wust think queerly, For instance, 
to avoid taking cold he avoids flannels, lives 
mainly on vegetable food and, while nominally 
eating twice a day, practically takes about 12 
meuls a week, Consumption, constipation and 
fevers alike yield to this method, To all intents 
he is a vegetarian, and has a chapter on the 
* flesh food fallacy.’ He cures sore throat by 
open mouth breathing. The fact is, there is too 
much breathing through the mouth, as Naiure 
provided the nose more for this purpose. Air 
baths are good. He calis washed fruits, sliced 
turnips and peeled onions depicted food, and 
would have all vegetables cooked whole, Wheat 
iiour is an abomination, He attributes malaria 
to close bed-rooms and wroug diet. How to 
Feed the Baby, by the same author, isa much 
better book. 


..The clear white paper of the Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co’s, recent publications is an agree- 
able change from the heavy tinted sheets we 
have been having, and in connection with the 
clear, well-molded type gives a fine appearance 
to their publication. The one before us is the 
two volumes of Hssays, Classical and Modern, 
by F. W. H. Meyers. Mr. Meyers is known to 
us by two volumes of refined and musical poems, 
He is also the author of the exquisite sketch of 
Wordsworth, in Morley’s ‘‘Men of Letters.” 
The present volumes are a collection of miscel- 
laneous essays from the periodicals, where they 
first saw the light. The most important among 
them is the first, an attempt to solve the mystery 
of the Greek oracles. The best of the others are 
perhaps the two on Marcus Aurelius and that 
on George Sand. The criticism in all is genial 
and appreciative, a search for the essential things 
beneath the surface rather than a study con- 
ducted by prescribed rules, The style in which 
they are written is always one to command at- 
tention and often one to give delight. 


..Mr. Ruskin gives his name and a preface 
to The Slory of Ida; Epitaph on an Etrurian 
Tomb (John Wiley & Sons), a sweet, sad story 
introduced with a portrait which it would be no 
great exuggeration to put among the most tender- 
ly and exquisitely beautiful things done since Fra 
Angelico or Giotto. The authorship of the story, 
which is vouched for as true in every particu- 
lar, is concealed under the pseudonym “ Fran- 
cesca.” Mr. Ruskin introduces it as the type of 
what romance and poetry should take for its 
method ; ‘some part of what was exactly true 
in the greatest of sciences, that of Humanity.” 
It is the story of an Italian peasant girl of rare 
endowments, of singular purity of life and mind, 
and rare and high in personal beauty, She dies of 
trouble so deep ard moving as to raise the story 
as near to the line of tragedy asa thing so wholly 
sweet and gentle can come. The realism of the 
story, like all realism which has proved poetic or 
touched with art, is pervaded with ideality, both 
in the choice of details to be noticed and in the 
treatment of them in the narrative. 


.... The Hand-Book for Hospitals, prepared 
for the State Charities Aid Association, we bclieve, 
by Miss Woolsey (Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.), isa 
most excellent treatise. The various subjects of 
Hospital Buildings, Air Supply and Heating, 
Drainage and Water Supply, Laundry, Hospital 
Housekeeping, Nursing, Care of the Insane, 
Maternity Wards, Village Hospitals, Disinfec- 
tion, etc., are considered with a clearness and 
definiteness which shows an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the best authorities anda personal ex- 
periencein the details of administration. Just 
such a book was needed to guide the increasing 
numbers who are devoting themselves to the care 
of the sick and learning that the question of recov- 
ery or of comfort depends most upon the intel- 
hgent attentions of a skilled nurse and the care- 
ful following out of directions. 

..Emily Bronté, in the ‘Famous Women 
Series,” by Mary F. Robinson, is a well digested 
and cleverly composed story of the great novelist, 
her home, her family, and her work, together 
with that of her sisters. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.) 
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What Social Classes Owe to Each Other. 
liam Graham Sumner, Professor of po Ae 
and Social Science in Yale College. 64x44, 
pp. 160. New York: Harper & Brothers,...... 
Altiora Peto. A Novel. A Laurence Oliphant, 
author of “Irene Macxi lHicuddy,” ete, ( rank- 
Square age LAtwary y.) #34x4%, pp. 242, and 11xs, 
pp. 6%. The sar 
Sacred Songs for Little 6 ngers. A Collection 
adapted sm paneer shel pineeee in aaa 





Schools. 
pp. ™ ve m9, <0 ‘Pranic Associu- 
Painting ‘and Painters’ Materials: A Book of 
Facts for Painters and Those who Use or 
Dea) in Paint Materials. Treating of Oils, Pig- 
—, yerseanes, etc.,etc. By Charle- L. Con- 
pervision © Jacob Scheller, 
Muster Printer. "aM, pp. xviii, = 
York: The Railroad Gazette . 
A Handbook on Parliamentary Practice By 
Rutus Waples, L.L.D author of “A Treatise 
on Proceedingy In Rem.” Gri pp; vii, 
275. Ohicago: a Bi Rc. she cccpsebes 
A Course o of Philosophy. racing . Meta- 
yng ene and bao aes A Pte Book for Use in 
tion. By the very_Rev. A. 
Louage, Pm: ae Ha ovinenl of Canada. 734xb, 
pp. xvi, 290, aioe Joho B. Piet & Co. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & C0,’S 


RECENT 


Eiveational Publications, 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges. 
Revised edition of 168i. By ALberr HaRKNESS, 


Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown University 
izmo, half eather, Bl.4, 








A Geographical Reader. 


A Collection of Geoaraphical Descriptions and 
Narrations from the Best Writers in English Litera- 
ture. For schools and general readers, By James 
JOHONNOT, Cloth, $1.25. 


An Historical Reader. 


For the Use of Classes in Academies, High Schools, 
and Graramar Schools. By Henry E, HEPHERD, 

upecrintendent of Fuste Instruction, Baiti’ 
more, Md. 1 2mo, cloth, @1. 


Appleton’s Standard Geographies. 


Based on the Principles of the Science of Educa- 
tion, and giving special prominence to the Indus- 
trial, Commercial, and Practical Features. 
APPLETON’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Small 4to, 65 cents, 
APPLETON'S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY. 
Large 4to, $1.50. 


Appletons’ Standard System of Penman- 
ship. 
Prepared by LyMan D. Surry. Lead-Pencil Course, 
Three nuinbecs; Short Course, Tracing, Two 
Numbers; Short Course, Seven "Numbers; ene 
mar Course, Seven Numbers, per dozen, $1.4 
New Method o« Learning the French 
Language. 
F. Bercer, Consul-General, etc., author of Mé 


B 
thode d’Angiais, adopted by the city of Paris for ita 
public schools, $1.00, 


A Natural History Reader. 


raed illustrated. Ry JaAMEs JOHONNOT 
25, 


The Cumulative Method in German. 
By ApOLPH DREYSPRING. 81.50. 


Die Anna-Lise. 


A Popular German Play. With an Interlinear 
Tranelation and Directsous for earning to Read 
German, By CHARLEs F. Knozn M., Professor 
of Modern Lenguases in the Bite as Tustitute of 
Technology. $1. Text only, 4 cents. 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. 


uabensing Resting, Composition and Conversa- 

By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M.A., lustructor in 
retich and German in the University of Michigan 
4.1. 


L. L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons. 


ay! all the Technical Zoints of Business 
Law. RTHUB B. CLaRK. 81.25 


Cornelius Nepos. 


Prepared expressly for the use of students learning 
to read at sight; with Notes, Vocabulary, Index 
of Proper Names, aud Exercises tor Translation 
. Hlustrated by DRumerous cuts, By 
HomaS B. Linpsay, P .. D., Assistant ted ot 
Lean in the Boston "University, Price, $1.60. 


Selections from the Poems of Ovid. 


With Notes, By J. L. Lrxcotn, LL.D., cel 
ot Latin in ‘brown’ University. ‘Price, $1.25 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Laelius de Amicitia. 
Edited with English Notes. By Jonn K. Lorp, As 


sociate Professor of Latin, Dartmouth College. 
Price, 81.0. 


The Aeneid of Vergil. 
With Notes and Dictionary, ary. By Henny 8. Frrezr. 
Prot “4 Latinin the University of Michigan. 
ce, 


The Bucolies and the First Eight Books 


of the Aeneid of Vergil, with Notes ond, oS Vergil- 


ian Dictionary. By Henry 8. Frieze. 


A Vergilian Dictionary. 


The Normal 

Reader. 

y JOHN W. HE, Hour. Embodying 

tie lan of fecebine Music which has been so suc- 

cessfully pursued fh the Bo the Boston Public Schools. 

The above are for sale bj sale by all leading book- 

sellers, or will be sent post-paid by the pub- 
lishers on receipt of price. 

Two handsome weeklie: forsale, clearing over $8,000 


yearly, in a cicy that has doubled population in 
years. Opserver, Minneapolis. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


Music Course. First 
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SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS 


AND 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


—_———— 


ANATOMY. 

Lessonsin Elementary Anatomy. By Sr. GEORGE 
Mrvarr, F.R.S. With numerous illustrations. 
$1.75. 

Elements of Comparative Anatomy. By Prof. 
CARL GEGENBAVER. Revised by E. R. Lan- 
KESTER. 8VO. $5.50. 

Text-Book of Pathological Anatomy. By Prof. E. 
ZieGLER. Translated and edited by D. Mac. 
ALLISTER. 8vO, $3.50. 


ASTRONOMY. 
Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. By J. Nor. 
MAN Lockyen. With Illustrations. lsmo, 81.25. 


A Hand-book of Descriptave Astcouomy. By 
Gronce F. Coampeas, F.R.A.S. Chird Edition, 
fvo, Clarendon Press serics, $7. 


BIOLOGY. 
A Oourse of Practical Instruction it biementary 
Biology. By T. H. Huxury, LL.D, a-sisted by H. 
N. Martin, B.A. #1.5). 


BOTANY. 


Lessons iu Elementary Botany, with Illustrations. 
By Dantixt OLIVER, F.K.S. 18mo, $1.10. 


Text-book of Botany. By Da. JuLtus Sacns, 
Translated by 8. H. Vines. New Edition, 8 vol, 
Clarendon Press, $3. 


CAEMISTRY. 


Elementary Lessons 1n Chemistry. By Henry E, 
Roscor, F. BR. 8., with Ulustrations. 18:no0, $1.10. 

The Owens Coilege Junior Course of Practical 
Chemistry. By Francis JonEs. limo, 70 cents, 

Questions on Chemistry; a Series of Pcoblems and 
Exercises. By FRANCIS JONES. 1%in0, 75 cents, 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. WILLIAMSON, 
Ph.D. With Illustrations, 12mo, $2.10. 

Excccises in Practical Chemistry, Vol. 1. Ele- 
mentary Exercises, By A.G. VERNON HARCOURT 
and H.G Mapan. Third Edition, l2mo, $2.25. 


A Series of Chemical Problems. By T. E. THorrr. 
Witu Key. 14mo, 50 cents. 


DISSECTION. 
A Hand-book of Vertebrate Dissection. By H. 
NEWELL Martin, D.Sc., M.D., and W. A. Max- 
Ler M.D. 14m0, each 60 cents. 
Part 1. How to Dissect a Chelonian. 
Part 2. How to Diasect a Bird. 


ELECTRICITY. 


Elementary Lessons on Electricity and Magnetism. 
By Siivanus P. THompson. With Lilustrationa. 
idmo, $1.25. 


GEOLOGY. 


Text-Book of Geolowy. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F, Kt. 
8. With Dlustrations. 8vo, $7.50. 


LOGIC, 

Elementary Lessons in Logic, Deductive and In- 
ductive. By W. STanLey Jevons, LL.D. ltmo, 
w cents. 

Stidies in Deductive Logic. By the same author. 
12mo, $1.60. The Principles of Science; a Treatise 
on Logic and Scientific Method. By the same 
author. 12mo, 82.75 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A Hand-book of Moral Philosophy. By Henny 
CaLpERwoop, LL.D. 12mo, 81.5'. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Elementary Lessous in Physical Geography. By 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 16mo, i.lu. 


PHYSICS. 


Lessons in Elementary Physics. By BaLrour 
Srewart, F.KR.S. With Illustrations. 16mo 
$1.10, 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


An Introduction to the Study of Nature. By T. H. 
Hox.ey, LL.D., F.B.S. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
$1.80. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Elementary Lessons in Physiology. By T. H. Hux- 
Ley, LL.D., F.R.8. With Illustrations. i6mo, 
81.10. 


Text Book of Physiology. By M. Foster, M.A.,M.D., 
F.B.S, Lilustrated. Third Edition. 8vo, $5.50. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE BLOOD ACCUSATION IN ENG- 
LA 





Tux recent astonishing trial at Tisza Esz- 
lar of a number of Jews on the charge of 
murdering a Christian boy for sacrificial pur- 
poses has called out an examination of sim- 
ilar accusations in English history. The 
Jewish Chronicle gives a resumé of these 
cases, from which we give the facts, showing 
that it is only a general superstition of the 
Middle Ages, long forgotten, or nearly so in 
England, which has survived in parts of 
Austria, and probably in Russia. 

The growth of the crusading frenzy 
brought out these charges against the Jews 
all over Europe. We have only brief men- 
tion in the chroniclers of two cases, one at 
the time of the Second Crusade (the re- 
ported murder of the boy William, after- 
ward St. William of Norwich) and another 
at the time of the third. The first case of 
which we have any fuil account was at Nor- 
wich in 1235, shoitly after the inauguration 
by the friars of a great national scheme for 
converting the Jews. The Chronicle says: 

“Tho Jewes were ibrought tofore the king at 
Westmynstre for they haddihyd a childala 
yere in Northwich, and after that thei hadde 
circumcided hym, they caste for to naile hym on 
the cros,.” 

Happily we have some documents re- 
lating to the trial of the Jews on this 
charge, which are very valuable as en- 
abling us to test the worth of the chroni- 
cler’s story. No mention is made there of 
the concealment of the child for a year or 
of the intended crucifixion. The accusa 
tion, moreover, was made four years after 
the offense was supposed to have been 
committed. The Bishop of Norwich in- 
sisted that the Jews accused of the crime 
should defend themselves before an ec- 
clesiastical tribunal “alone; and evidence 
was adduced that proved conclusively that 
the child upon whom the injury complained 
of had been inflicted showed no trace of 
the reputed ontrage. The chief witness, a 
woman named Matilda de Barnham, ad- 
mitted, in contradiction to the account 
quoted above, that the Jews brought the 
boy, who was the son of a Norwich doctor, 
to her house and left him there after the 
alleged assault, merely warning her to give 
him no swine’s flesh to eat; for be had be- 
come a Jew. But on this slender testi- 
mony the priests who tried the case handed 
many Jews over to the tender mercies of 
executioners, who tore them asunder, 
bound to horses’ tails. One later writer 
aids, on his own authority, that the Jews 
confessed their guilt; but there is nothing 
conclusive in this declaration. As the case 
is presented to us no unprejudiced jury 
could convict the accused. 

In 1250, Henry III announced his resolve 
to take up the Cross, and almost at the 
same moment, the first whispers were heard 
of the most famous of all the accusations of 
child murder brought against the Jews. 
The Jews of Lincoln in 1250, according to 
Matthew of Westminster, crucified a child 
at the age of three. Other chroniclers de- 
fer the event to a later date—to 1255—and 
represent the boy as eight years of age. It 
is at any rate evident that the story was 
taking shape during these five years (1250- 
55), when the Pope’s emissaries were trav- 
ersing England to collect money for a 
sixth great expedition against the Saracens 
of Palestine. Matthew Paris, a cotem- 
porary writer, relates the tradition in its 
most finished and elaborate form, and its 
world-wide repute makes the story worthy 
of most serious attention. In a summarized 
form Maithew’s account runs thus: 

In 1254, on June the 29th, the Jews of 
Lincoln stole a boy, about eight years of 
age, named Hugh, afterward called St. 
Hugh, of Lincoln, shut him up in a room 
by himself and fed him for some time on 
milk. News of his capture and confinement 
was sent to all the Jews of England, with 
invitations to send representatives to be 
present at his approaching sacrifice. The 
invitations were generally accepted,and the 
Jews assembling in Lincoln, nominated a 
resident in the town to act the part of Pilate 
at the approaching ceremony. Crowned 
with thorns, the boy was brought before 
them and subjected to hideous tortures, 
while the Jews hurled upon him fierce and 





blasphemous abuse, calling him Jesus, and 
gnashing and grinding their teeth. At 
length Hugh was crucified and killed by a 
lance plunged in his heart. His body was 
disemboweled for magical purposes and 
flung into a well. The boy’s mother sought 
her son for many days in vain. She vowed 
that he had been last seen playing with 
Jewish children, and on entering a Jew’s 
house, discovered the child’s body in a well. 
The officers of the town were summoned 
and recovered the corpse. The mother’s 
cries collected a crowd about the Jew’s 
house, and a bystander, named John of 
Lexington, improved the occasion by direct- 
ly charging Copin, the Jew in whose well 
the body had been found, with his murder 
for ritual purposes. Then, changing his 
threatening tone, he promised to secure a 
pardon for him if he confessed his guilt; 
Copin, in fear of his life, related the story 
of Hugh’s crucifixion, and admitted the 
justice of the ‘‘blood accusation.” The 
canons of the cathedral were summoned. 
Copin was sent to prison, and ninety-one 
Jews of Lincoln were subsequently arrested. 
By order of Henry III, Copin was soon 
afterward hanged; but before his death he 
added new and more revolting details to 
his incriminating confession. The other 
prisoners were removed to the Tower of 
London to await a similarpunishment. On 
the 17th of November, 1254, eighteen of the 
richest among them were executed. But 
early in the next year two Jews were lib- 
erated, and later on the Minorite Friars, 
at the cost of incurring general odium, 
which the writer declares them to well de- 
serve, petitioned the king for the release of 
the survivors. On the 15th of May, 1255, 
thirty-five of them were set at liberty, and 
there Matthew Paris closes his account of 
the transaction. 

A second account occurs in another con- 
temporary tract, but that differs from 
Matthew in one very essential point ; namely, 
that Hugh’s murder was only intended 
by the Jews. All the evidence of the truth 
of the accusation depends on Copin’s con- 
fession, as in the Tisza Eszlar case, on that 
of a Jewish boy; and Copin’s confession, 
according to Matthew Paris, was not vol- 
untary but forced from him by torture. 
Matthew himself hints that the Caorsini, 
the rival financiers to the Jews, were re- 
sponsible for much of the excitement caused 
by the widely disseminated reports of the 
outrage. The story passed over into French 
and Engli b poetry and song, and Chaucer 
rehearses the alleged incident at the close 
of his ‘‘ Prioress’s Tale.” In Scotland the 
murder of Hugh of Lincoln formed the 
subject of many ballads. Even as late as 
1849 Miss Agnes Strickland set down from 
the lips of aresident of Godalming in Surrey, 
a local rhyme on the subject. Some later 
cases are mentioned, but we have no trust- 
worthy account of them. Even in Medieval 
England there were enlightened men, like 
Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln, who did not 
number this crime as among those with 
which the Jews could be legitimately 
charged, and who deserve even more credit 
than the Austrian authorities who were not 
carried away by the religious fanaticism of 
those who would have it, against all evi- 
dence, that the Jews of Tisza Eszlar had 
murdered Esther Salymosi in their syna- 
gogue to mix her blood with their Passover 
bread. 

wliianinasainihtiriinine 

Ir would be a matter of regret if the ec- 
clesiastical divisions in Natal connected with 
Bishop Colenso were to be kept up after his 
death. We understand, however, that a peti- 
tion to the Crown will be offered to appoint his 
successor, Were the petition granted 1t would 
perpetuate the conflict with the Bishop of Mar- 
itzburg, and be a blow to its work. The follow- 
ers of the late Bishop Colenso have in ali 7 
clergy, of whom one is a graduate, two are dea- 
cons, and all but two have been ordained by 
Bishop Colenso since his excommunication. 
Of these 7 clergy not one isa missionary to the 
natives, The Bishop of Maritzburg has working 
under him in his diocese 84 clergy, 26 priests, 
and 8 deacons, of whom 12 are graduates, 7 aro 
directly missionaries to the heathen, and 8 of 
the others have native work, superintended by 
themselves, going on in their parishes, The 
followers of the late Bishop Colenso have 15 
churches as a result of a 30 years’ episcopate, of 
which 2 are devoted to native work, 3 
are closed, and 2 are used by the 
Bishop of Maritzburg’s clergy. Oontrast 
this with the results in the same direc- 
tion of the Bishop of Maritzburg'’s 15 years’ 





episcopate—namely, 82 churches, of which 7 are 
devoted to native work. One is closed, it being 
a native chapel im a district which the natives 
have deserted ; in addition to which 3 churches 
are in course of erection and 4 are projected, 
with a fair proportion of money contributed 
toward their construction. The diocese of 
Maritzburg has full synodical organization in 
union with the whole Province of South Africa ; 
the synod of clergy and the diocesan synod 
meeting of necessity annually. The late Bishop 
Colenso’s ‘‘ Church Council” sat in 1870. The 
next session, a purely formal one, was in 1874, 
and it did not again meet until 1882. The Natal 
Mercury says: 

“It is an odd coincidence that the Synod of the Mar- 
itzburg Diocese of the Church of South Africa should 
open within a fortnight after Bishop Colenso’s death, 
and the contrast between the organization of the two 
branches of the Anglican Communion in Natal cannot 
but impress the most cursory observer. In this case, 
although several clergymen were absent, the clerics 
who answered to their names comprised the Dean, an 
archdeacon, three canons and nineteen priests. These 
reverend gentlemen represent vigorous church work 
in the parishes of Maritzburg, Durban, Pinetown, 
Springvale, Richmond, Greytown, Lower Umegeni, 
Ladismith, Verulam, Estcourt, Karkloof, Umzinte, 
Umzimkulwana and New Leeds.” 

.. While the native Christians of India are 
still but a handful as compared with the great 
masses of the Hindus and Mohammedans, their 
advance in education is, relatively, far beyond 
all other competitors. The Harvest Field con- 
tains a very striking statement of the relative 
numbers of Brahmans, Non-Brahman Hindus, 
Mohammedans, and Christians who passed the 
various examinations of the Madras University. 
At the entrance examination the four classes 
stood as folllows: 2,702 Brahmans, 1,803 other 
Hindus, 106 Mohammedans, and 832 Christians 
(Catholic and Protestant we suppose). The per- 
centage of passes among the Christians was 45.4, 
and among the Brahmans only 35.04, while the 
other two classes were still lower. In the First 
Arts examination the Christian average was 59.6, 
the Brahman 84.02, and other Hindus 32.1. In 
the B, A. examination the Christians held their 
advanced position, while the Brahmans gained 
largely. It will be seen that the number of 
Christians who entered for the examination, 
compared with all others was as one to twelve, 
while in population in the Madras district, they 
stood only as one to thirty. The Christians are 
gaining with great rapidity 6n their heathen 
countrymen in intelligence and success. 


.-Thoe French Expedition to Tonquin may 
result disastrously to the native Catholic vil- 
lages. The preceding hostilities in 1873 laid 
more than 80 Christian villages in ashes and cost 
the lives of over 10,000 Christians, and reduced 
more than 30,000 other converts to beggary. 
The empire of Annam consists of two parts, the 
northern being Tonquin, and the southern 
Cochin China, embracing together a surface of 
320,000 square miles, with 21,000,000 inhabitants. 
The Christian population is given in the follow- 
ing table: 





Missioners, Christians. 

East Tonquin.............. 48 67,000 
Central Tonquin .. 51 142,000 
West Tonquin..... 123 155,600 
South Tonquin.. ee 16 78,000 
North Cochin China. ecceee 56 27,147 
Fast Cochin China.. v— ©& 37,076 

ivcccetnn snacsnese 596 601,223 


Th’s large Christian population immensely 
exceeds that under French rule in West Cochin 
China and Cambodia, which reckon but 98 
priests and 65,242 faithful. 


..The Bishop of Sydney is the Metropolitan 
of the Province and Primate of Australia. The 
see being now vacant the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the Bishops of Durham, 
Rochester and Liverpool, were requested to 
recommend to the Church of England in Aus- 
tralia a candidate for the office. They have 
named the Rev. Canon Barry, D.D., Principal of 
King’s College, and he has signified his willing- 
ness to accept the nomination. He graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1848, taking a 
high degrce, and was also a fellow of his college. 
Since 1863 he has occupied the position of Prin- 
cipal of King’s College, London, and in 1881 was 
appointed Canon of Westminster. He holds 
moderate views, and is the author of several 
works, chiefly on biblical criticism. He has also 
contributed articles to Smith’s “ Dictionary of 
the Bible,” and published many sermons and 
essays. 


.. The convention held in Allegheny City of 
those opposed to instrumental music in the 
United Presbyterian Church, and which we 
reported last week, has given great satisfaction 
to The Christian Instructor. It declares that 
this “‘ was the first large gathering ever held in 
this country for the purpose of promoting the 
specific purpose of the point and simplicity of 
the worship of God. a. yen | 
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..The Cumberland Presbyterians are about 
to ‘establish a school for the education of their 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 9th. 
RUTH AND NAOMI. 


Norges.—‘‘ Wept again.”—At the idea of sep- 
aration. ““Orpah kissed her mother-in- 
law.”—As an affectionate farewell. It is not 
stated that she then went back to her people; 
but that is implied. “Unto her people and 
unto her gods.”—Going back to her people im- 
plied return to idolatry, as Jehovah was not 
worshiped in Moab, and it was probably under- 
stood by both people that their deities were only 
local, and that the Moabite gods had the same 
right of authority in Moab that Jehovah, the 
Jewish God, had in Canaan. The chief Moabite 
god was Chemosh, and an inscription found in 
the Moabite city Dibon tells how Chemosh had 
helped the Moabite king, Mesha, to conquer the 
Israelites. * Return thou after thy sister-in- 
law.”—Of course to idolatry. Naomi doubtless 
hoped she would refuse to obey, but she wished 
her to choose freely. ‘* Lodgest.”—As it were 
for a night. ** The Lord do so to me.” —This 
is the form of a solemn oath. She swears by 
“the Lord,” Jehovah. She thus adopts him as 
her God, and renounces the Moabite guds. 
Ruth’s affection for Naomi proves that Naomi 
had been a tender mother-in-law, among a peo- 
ple where the daughter-in-law is little else than 
a slave of the mother-in-law. “To Beth- 
lehem.”—In Judah, where was the ancestral 
home. - They said, Is this Naomi?”’—It 
was the talk of the women. * Call me not 
Naomi.”—That is, comforted. “ Mara.” — 
Meaning bitter. “TI went out full.”—With 
husband and sons, “* Home again empty.” — 
With only a daughter-in-law, who would be re- 
garded as of no account, being not only a for- 
eigner, but a woman. ** In the beginning of 
the barley-harvest.”—Which was the first grain 
gathered, giving Ruth time to glean through the 
entire harvest. 

Instruction.—Sentiment, feeling, does not 
make character. Both Orpah and Ruth wept, but 
only one followed after the true God. To think 
or feel much over religion is not religion. Gen- 
erosity to the church is not religion, That re- 
quires a decision. 

Ruth is the illustration of solemn conversion, 
The twe sisters, both born heathen, had been 
taught about Jehovah. Both went with 
Naomi to the border of Moab. There appeared 
the difference. One found the old ties too strong 
to be broken. She gave up the family into which 
she had married and the God of whom she had 
learned to go back to heathenism. The other 
distinctly chose the Hebrew God for her God and 
the Hebrew land for her home. With all of us there 
comes a point of choice. We must decide what 
we will be, Christians or not Christians. 

It is not beginning, but continuing that tells, 
One drop falls and dries up ; that is all. Another 
beginsa river. The sisters traveled together for 
miles, and then one stopped while the other con- 
tinued. Talk is something, but hold fast is 
better. 

The Christian life is something to be accepted 
of free will. Naomi gave Rutb her free choice. 
We would not have people say they were forced 
into the Church against their will. If the de- 
cision is free and deliberate there will be no re- 
gretsand no backing out. 

How strange it is to think of Naomi’s bidding 
Ruth go back to the worship of idols! It hardly 
occurred to a Jew then that a foreigner living 
in his own heathen land could be asked to wor- 
ship any but his ancestral gods. The idea had 
not then grown up of the duty of converting 
people fromidolatry. The Old Testament does 
not contain a single command to attempt the 
conversion of foreign nations. That is the 
peculiarity of the New Testament, which bids us 
go into al! the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature, 

Ruth cast her lot completely with the people 
of God. She broke off all old ties utterly. She 
was willing to assume the whole of the obliga- 
tions and fellowships of her new life, leaving the 
oldall behind. That is the way to take the Chris- 
tian vow. Itis not to be a partial vow, but a 
complete one. It takes in the whole of life and 
character. It means full identification with the 
Church of God and all its interests. 

What Ruth said she meant. She was ready to 
carry it out. There is a good deal of talk which 
does not have a stout will behind it. Say what . 
you mean and mean what you say. Be right; 
and then let it be clear that you stick to it. 

When one long estranged comes into the 
Church he will be greeted with joy. Naomi had 
long made her home with foreigners. She had 
come back and brought a daughter with her. 
There is joy in Heaven and there is joy in the 
Church on earth over one sinner that repeuteth. 

It isthe highest earthly wisdom to follow earn- 
estly after God. It gives us the best success. 


Orpah went back, and it is the last we hear of 
= Ruth went forward, and not only found a 






































and honored home, but became the ances~- 
tor pont David and the whole line of Jewish kings 
and of Jesus 


Christ. 
nS the Old Testament teaches us that God 
-ie TFN. one blood. It is not race 
or po olor but should tell. 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


SomeTHina of a panic was felt in Pensa- 
cola, Fla., on the discovery of several new cases 
of yellow fever last week. Surgeon Owen died 
of the disease on Thursday last. ‘Two cases were 
discovered in a sailor's boarding-house, Pre- 
cautions, however, were immediatcly taken, and 
a gencral inspection of the city made. The re- 
sult of the inspection was quite satisfactory, 
only a few houses being found unclean, and 
those immediately received attention. The Pres- 
ident of the Pensacola Board of Health reported 
on the 25th inst. that no sickness of a serious 
nature exists in the city, but that there are three 
cases in the Navy Yard. The Surgeon-General 
of the Marine Hospital Service at Washington 
has received a report from Surgeon Main, at 
Brownsville, from which it appears that the 
black smallpox is prevailing with great mortal- 
ity in the towns of Tamatian and Purificacion, 
Mexico; that yellow fever is reported at Tam- 
pico and Panama. Black smallpox is prevalent 
in Guatemala, the victims being principally for- 
eigners. There were 160 deaths from cholera in 
San Dionisio, Oaxaca, in July. There were 477 
deaths from yellow fever in Vera Cruz in July. 


..On Tuesday of last weck, a terrible tornado 
swept over a portion of the State of Minnesota. 
The storm passed through the towns of Utica 
an. Charles, lt fell with greatest violence upon 
Rochester. One third of the city was entirely 
devastated. A train going at full speed was 
lifted from the railroad tracks and converted 
into rums. The path of the cyclone varied from 
one to three miles in width. The storm appeared 
to have formed about eighteen miles northwest of 
Rochester, and, gathering violence as it traveled, 
it destroyed several farm-houses in its course, but 
did not burst in all its fury tillitmeared Rochester. 
When the storm had passed it was found that 
many lives had been lost and that the destruction 
of property had been great. Fully thirty pergons 
were killed and over fifty wounded,while at least 
#3£0,000 worth of property was lost. The loss 
to the farmers in Olinstead County is estimated at 
#200,000, and it is reported that one hundred 
and fifty familics are destitute. In Rochester 
$25,000 has been received for the sufferers, but 
the funds are still inadequate to relieve the press- 
ing wants, 


-The Acting Seerctary of the Treasury has 
addressed a letter to the Secretary of State in 
regard tothe foot and mouth disease in cattle, 
in which, after referring to the recent remarks 
made in the House of Commons by the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster as being mislead- 
ing, he says: ‘ While itis admitted that this 
disease did exist in herds of cattle imported from 
Great Britain, the Cattle Commission gives an 
emphatic denial to the present existence of the 
disease among the cattle from the United States. 
This statement is considered importint, because 
it might be inferred from the remarksof Mr. 
Dodson that the disease which had thus been 
imporied from Great Britain had not been erad- 
icated. Ample quarantine stations existin the 
districts of Boston, Mass., and Portland, Me., and 
as n> contagious or infectious diseascs among 
the cattle of those states exist, the possibility of 
these diseases being communicated to our cattle 
by cattle arriving at those ports (which are the 
only ports on the New-England fronticr where 
cattle are allowed to be quarantined) is quite re- 
mote.” 


.. The annual exposition of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will begin on September 5th, and continue until 
Oztober 7th. A notable feature of the exposition 
will be the display of manufacturing industries, 
machinery andart. In the latter much space will 
be given to decorative art. The opening days 
will be made attractive by the efforts of the 
Order of Cincinnatus, a secret organization 
formed for the purpose of presenting pageants 
similar to those of ‘‘Rex” in the Mardi Gras festiv- 
ities. “Rex” will bein attendance, and will be met 
on the river and conducted to the exposition on 
September 5th, with royal ceremonies ; and both 
His Majesty and Cincinnatus with their bril- 
liant courts, will be present at the opeuing 
addresses, On the night of Septe.aber 6th, the 
Cincinnatus pageant, comprising 24 c.rs or 
floats, will pass through the streets. The subject 
of the pageant will be announced the day before. 
It is claimed that the display will be a great 
triumph. 


...On Friday last Lord Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge, of England, arrived in New York. He 
was accompanied by Sir James Hannen, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Admiralty, Probate and 
Divorce ; C. Russel, Queen’s Counsel and Mem- 
ber of Parliament; Patrick Martin, Queen’s 
Counsel end Member of Parliament; the Hon. 
Gilbert Coleridge, son of the Chief Justice, and 
James Chitty Hannen, son of Sir James Hannen. 
The party was welcomed by a committee of the 
Bar Association, and in the evening a dinner 
was tendered Lord Coleridge at Elliott F. Shep- 
ard’s. Since Friday the party has been enter- 
tained with the sights in and about New York. 
In a few days the Chief Justice will go to Canada, 





make a short visit in Toronto, and then make a 
flying trip through the West, and return to New 
York in the early part of October. 


..At a mecting of the Bartholdi Statue 
Executive Committee last week a letter was read 
from M. Bartholdi, in which the sculptor 
thanked the American committee for its work, 
and offered to help make the project popular by 
surrendering temporarily to the committce his 
royalties on reproductions of the  statne. 
Copies are therefore to be made at once in terra 
cotta and cheap bronze on a small scale, They 
will be made in Paris and shipped immediately 
to New York, 


.-A sloop yacht, named ‘ Mystery,” which 
sailed from New London for Nantucket on Aug- 
ust 18th, with four young men on board, 
failed to reach her destination. Search for the 
vessel and bodies has resulted in the identifica- 
cation of two bodies washed ashore at New Bed- 
ford and West Falmouth, Mass., and in the dis- 
covery of a wreck, supposed to be the ‘‘ Mystery” 
near the entrance to Buzzard’s Bay. 


..A trial round trip of the cars un the Brook- 
lyn Bridge was made last week by Colonel Paine, 
the Comptroller of Brooklyn, and several officials 
and master mechanics, The cars left the Brook- 
lyn end at 4, crossed the Bridge in six minutes, 
and at 4,15 the train returned, Everything 
worked satisfactorily. It is now stated that 
September 1st will be the time at which the 
trains will run. 


.-Hunnewell, Kansas, has been in a ferment 
for some time over an attempt by the cowboys to 
run the town, Threats, street scuffles, shooting 
of pistols and arrests, have marked the riotous 
proceedings. The autkoritics at last obtained 
the supremacy, but the cewboys are still ugly 
and threaten to make trouble. The town is an 
important cattlo station, and is near the Indian 
Territory border. 


..The Democratic State Committee of New 
York met at Saratoga last Thursday and decided 
to call the State Convention to meet at Buffalo, 
on September 27th, 


--On Saturday last President Arthur and 
party encamped in the Yellowstone Park after 
having accomplished a march of two hundred 
and thirty miles. 


....The Democratic State Convention of New 
Jersey will be held at Trenton on September 
18th. 


FOREIGN. 

.. At two o’clock on Saturday afternoon the 
British Pavliament was prorogued, the Quecn’s 
speech closing the session being read by royal 
commission, In her speech the Queen declared 
that the harmony of her relations with foreign 
governments continues undisturbed, that the 
administrative reorganization of Egypt, though 
retarded at points by the visitation of cholera, 
has steadily advanced, and that the communica- 
tions with France in regard to French operations 
in Madagascar are friendly, and will doubtless 
lead to satisfactory results. The Queen does not 
propose to interfere in Zululand more than to 
maintain such engagements as sho has already 
contracted, She refers with greater satisfaction 
than on former occasions to the condition of 
Ireland. With royal conceit she calls attention 
to the cordiality with which she has given assent 
to many measures of pubiic usefulness—viz., 
the acts securing due compensation to improv- 
ing occupiers of land in England and Scotland, 
the laws relating to corrupt practices at clec- 
tions, to bankruptcy, patents, and the provision 
for further redemption of the national debt. 
In conclusion the Queen declares the object of 
her constant solicitude to be the welfare and 
happiness of her people. 


.-The London Times’s correspondent at St. 
Petersburg, in his dispatch referring to the re 
cent expulsion from St.Petersburg of an Ameri- 
can Jew in accordance with the law forbidding 
Jews to live in that city, says that it is not likely 
that the Russian officials have been over-strict in 
such cases in view of the repeated protests by 
the British and American governments in regard 
to the treatment of the Jews, The Jew who was 
expelled declined to ask the prefect as a favor to 
allow him to remain until he had transacted his 
business, as he could not demand such treatment 
asaright. The correspondent adds that, as the 
Jewish difficulty is more of an economical than a 
religious one, there is little prospect of the re- 
moval of the prohibition against Jews living in 
St.Petersburg and Moscow. The thousands of 
Jews who do live in both places either belong to 
the privileged class or skillfully evade compli- 
ance with the law. 


....During the past week, King Alfonso, of 
Spain, has continued his journey from Valencia 
to other important cities, with a view to inspir- 
ing confidence. He has been enthusiastically 
received at Barcelona, Saragossa, Logrono, 
Burgos and elsewhere. While the insurrection 
has been satisfactorily ended, the Spanish press 
does not view with favor the attitude of France 
toward the insurrectionists. It is reported that 
the Spanish Government has addressed an en- 
ergetic note to France calling for the expulsion 


of the reputed author of the outbreak, Ruiz 
Zorrilla, from liberal states. There have been 
rumors of an alliance of Spain, Germany and 
Austria to check the influence of French de- 
mocracy in Spanish politics ; but they are gene- 
rally discredited. It is announce’ also that 
King Alfonso will visit the Emperor William of 
Germany in September. 


..-The phases of the Irish agitation during 
the past week have included the shooting of 
several constables, an attack on James Carey's 
brother, threats, the discovery of a conspiracy, 
ete., etc, The conspiracy was disclosed on Satur- 
day last in the examination of Dr. Connolly and 
Patrick Connolly, who were arrested on the 
evidence of an informer, named Michael Dineen, 
He testified that the Connollys had compelled 
him to swear that he would shoot John Carroll, 
a rent-warner of the Earl of Limerick, and had 
promised him that the head-center would pay 
him £50 for so doing. He and the prisoners 
had lain in waiting several times for Carroll, 
but his (the witness’s) courage failed him, and 
he did not shoot him, The witness testified that 
the Connollys had also proposed the poisoning 
of Carroll and his sister. The prisoners were 
remanded, 


..The Comte de Chambord died at Frohs- 
dorf at 7:15 o’clock on Friday morning, the 
24th inst. He remained conscious until within a 
moment of his death. His body has been en- 
balmed,and the date of the funeral is fixed for Sep- 
tember 8d. The body will be buried beside that 
of Charles X. The funeral will be the occasion 
of a grand Legitimist demonstration. The 
cofiin will be made of glass, and the hearse will 
be drawn by six white horses, All the members 
of the Bourbon and Orleans branches of the late 
Comte’s party will be in attendance, The Legiti- 
mists will go into six months’ mourning in respect 
to his memory. The Gaulois, of Paris, in an- 
nouncing the death, said: ‘Henry the Fifth is 
dead. Long live Philippe the Seventh!” mean- 
ing the Comte de Paris, 


..Crowds of laborers and much freight con- 
tinue to arrive at Panama for the canal com- 
pany. The disorganization in the management 
also continucs. Tho giant dredge, imported at 
much cost, cannot do the work expected of it, 
and much other machinery is also lying idle, 
having proved inefficient for the service for 
which it was imported, Eight thousand men are 
said to be at work, but a journey across the 
Isthmus would lead a passenger to believe that a 
general strike was going on. Little actual work 
is being effected, although the expenditures in- 
crease daily; and each steamer from France 
brings new chiefs or sub-chiefs who are unac- 
quainted with the work, and many of whom 
promptly return to France on the plea of sick- 
ness, 


.. There have been reports of a number of en- 
gagementsin Annam during the past week. First 
the French captured Hai-Dzuong in Tonquin, 
together with 150 cannons and %50,000 in 
Annamite cash. Then the French moved upon 
Phouhai, near Hanoi, and were repulsed, though 
itis not known with how great loss. At the 
same time the French were successfully bom- 
barding the fort and batteries somewhat to 
the south at the mouth of the Hué River. 
Seven hundred Annamites were killed, while a 
few Frenchmen were slightly wounded. A 
blockade has been declared. The repulse in the 
northern part of Annam has shown the French 
that a force of 10,000 men, and more gunboats 
are required, 


.. The French steamer ‘‘ St, Germain,” bound 
for New York, came into collision early Sunday 
morning, with the steamer ‘* Woodburn,” off 
Eddy-stone Light, in the English Channel. The 
latter vessel sank and eighteen of her 2rew were 
drowned, The “St, Germain” has arrived at 
Plymouth. Five lives were also lost on the same 
day by the sinking of a steamer off the coast of 
France in consequence of a collision. The acci- 
dent occurred in a fog. 


..--Hl Pueblo states that the Chilian Army 
will probably evacuate Lima on September 15th, 
and concentrate in Callao, Tacra, or Pisco. 
Iglesias has troops ready to proclaim his govern- 
ment. It is stated that the Chilian Government 
has arranged with a French steamship company 
for the conveyance of emigrants from Europe. 
Three hundre i are expected to arrive in Octo- 
ber. 


.-The cholera epidemic in Egypt is losing 
its force, and the total number of deaths is daily 
decreasing, though the scourge is by no means 


under control in Upper Egypt. "Or the 167 
deaths on Saturday lat, 129 foc took — in Up rf 


Egypt. The disease 
Cairo, or at least the a of t fatality. It is It is 
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ARBITRATION AMONG “THE 
ABORIGINES. 


Tue newspapers report a peaceful ending 
of the ‘‘ Creek troubles,” about which vari- 
ous and conflicting reports have been pub- 
lished for several months, the only agreeing 
testimony being that the two factions were 
unrelenting, that anarchy and destitution 
prevailed, and ‘‘something must be done.” 
The expense of a commission could not 
be met without a special act of Congress. 
In this emergency the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs called= upon the Board of 
Indian Commissioners to come to his 
assistance; and its president, Clinton B. 
Fisk, of New York, and its secretary, E. 
Whittlesey, of Washington, undertook the 
difficult task of investigation and pacifica- 
tion. Through their report the real facts 
for the first time become known. 

It seems that the immediate causeof the 
difficulties was an arrest made early last 
Spring by the constituted government of 
the Creek Nation through its mounted po- 
lice, called Light Horse. A party of Creeks, 
under Spieches, attempted the rescue of the 
prisoner and in the melee two of the Gov- 
ernment party were killed. Spieches. and 
his followers then fled into the adjoining 
Wichita country. The Wichita Indians 
gave them no succor. Eleven were arrested 
and tried and two of them hanged. Mean- 
time the prisoner about whom the quarrel 
began had been carried off to prison and 
been shot by his guard. By that time both 
parties were thoroughly exasperated and 
fairly organized, and a fight ensued in 
which several were killed. The Spieches 











party fledand the Government party were 
only prevented from pursuit by an order 
from the United States Indian Agent of the 
Sac and Fox Indians, forbidding them to 
cross the Sac and Fox country. After some 
skirmishing and much marauding on both 
sides, United States troops were called on 
to lend a hand. The authority of the United 
States being recognized, several hundred of 
Spieches’s followers surrendered to Col. 
Bates and were byhim disarmed, corraled 
andfed, The feeding process proving attract- 
ive to others, he soon found himself with 
over,one thousand Indians on his hands, and 
most of his troops scattered over the Creek 
country endeavoring to stop the pillaging 
and plundering and destruction of property 
and crops of which both parties were 
guilty, and which spread demoralization 
and terror throughout the nation. Those 
of either party who were found with 
weapons without good reason therefor were 
disarmed by the troops, and the Creeks 
were fast assuming the peculiar attitude of 
unarmed hostility. The bitterest feeling 
prevailed, the cultivation and harvesting of 
crops were neglected - and the prospect of 
untold suffering auring the coming Winter 
was imminent. 

Such was the condition of affairs in the 
carly part of this month when the Commis- 
sion of ‘l'wo reached the Indian Territory, 
and without instructions and without power 
began their work. Governor Checote, a 
tall, elderly man, answered their summons, 
accompained in civilized style by fifteen of 
his officials, several of whom were well 
educated, and most of whom had a fair 
knowledge of English. With great reluct- 
ance Spieches was prevailed upon by Colo- 
nel Bates, to trust himself at Okmulgee, the 
capital city of his enemies and after a 
few days delay, he too appeared, accompa- 
nied in Indian style with a mixed retinue 
of over one hundred—a body of fine looking, 
keen, intelligent men, who had slight use 
of English, and whose leader curiously 
enough bore a striking;resemblance to a dis- 
tinguished Brooklyn preacher. 


Much sympathy, though not assistance, 
has been accorded the Spieches faction be- 
cause they craftily assumed the name of 
“theloyal party” and claimed to include 
those Creeks who during the Rebellion 
espoused the Union cause. But the Com- 
mission were surprised to find that old war 
issues did not fairly enter into the question, 
that nine of Checote’s delegation had fought 
on the Union side, while Spieches had 
divided his allegiance impartially, and 
given two years’ service in gray and two in 
blue uniform. 

On their side the Spieches party were 
disappointed to be informed that the Com- 
mission would consider no proposition from 
them looking toward an abrogation of the 
constituted Creek Government and a return 
to the good old tribal ways, nor toward their 
entire secession from the rest of the Creek 
nation. They were told that in negotiation 
and compromise lay their only hope. 

Rare tact and judgment were exercised 
by the Commission. Separate hearings 
were given fifteen from each side, who had 
thus ample opportunity to state all their 
grievances. A committee of five, chosen 
from each of the fifteen, then counseled 
together in their own language, but in the 
presence of the commissioners, who stood 
ready to answer questions or give advice 
when asked. After a full discussion each 
committee was asked to confer with their 
respective parties and to submit to the 
Commission on the following day their 
respective propositions for compromise. 
The two committees and the Commission 
again met in conference, discussed the prop- 
ositions and finally drew up a set of seven 
resolutions, which were agreed to and 
adopted. : 

Thus the two parties became ‘‘one”; but 
‘*and inseparable” remained to be provided 
for. This was done at a great public meet- 
ing which filled to overflowing the large 
Methodist church at Okmulgee. Three 
copies of the resolutions had been made, 
and after the opening prayer one copy was 
read aloud by Gen. Fisk, and the represen. 
tatives of the two ex-factions testified to 
the accuracy of the copies which they held. 
All three copies were then signed by the 
thirty men with all solemnity and sincerity. 
It was to them a religious act done, before 
God and men, an impressive scene which 





those who witnessed it can never forget. 
Congratulatory and amicable speeches by 
both sides and the commissioners followed ; 
and prayer, the doxology and joyful hand- 
shaking closed this memorable occasion— 
memorable not only in Creek but in all 
Indian history. Thus peace has come to 
14,000 people who for months have hardly 
known safety. 

rhe articles of agreement adopted show 
the character of the complaints made, all of 
which no doubt were well founded. Election 
frauds and mismanagement are part of the 
civilization which has come to the Creeks, 
and by them bad feeling was stirred up long 
before open hostilities occurred. ‘* Count- 
ing out,” not ‘tissue ballots,” must have 
been the method used, since the Creeks in 
each town or other voting precincts have a 
list of voters who come to the polls and 
vote viva-voce as their names are called. At 
first Spieches manifested a disposition to 
keep away from the polls next October 
when all the officers of the Creek govern- 
ment and the members of their two houses 
of legislature for the four years ensuing, 
will be elected. But the political parties 
of the nation are so divided that each one 
will be desirous of making overtures to the 
recent ‘‘rebels,” and it is already rumored 
that Checote, in order to make his own re- 
election less doubtful is actively negotiating 
with Spieches for his vote and support. If 
successful, Spieches would then probably 
become second chief, and doubtless his peo- 
ple would feel more favorably disposed 
toward the constituted Creek government. 

It should be remembered that this work 
of peace-making has been done by the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, the organization 
which Congress has been trying to destroy 
by slow starvation. Half a dozen other 
prominent men, whom Commissioner Price 
asked to work with Gens. Fisk and Whit- 
tlesey, one after the other declined to serve 
on account of want of pay, want of leisure 
and warm weather. The favorite argu- 
ment of Congressmen that the Peace Com- 
mission has outlived its usefulness, is well 
refuted =" the record of this Summer. 


———<—>____- 


TO SCHOOL OR TO BUSINESS? 





Just now thousands of young men are 
deciding one of the most important ques- 
tions of their lives, whether they shall go 
to school or go into business, whether they 
shall begin their career of money-making 
and self-support, or shall continue their 
term of education and of preparation for 
active life a season longer. Shall we go to 
school, to college, or shall we go to work? 
that is the question. 

The greed for business is outstripping 
the greed for education. There are tens of 
thousands of young men hurrying into 
shops and stores who ought to be in school. 
We may lay it down as a general rule, hav- 
ing few exceptions except those where the 
support of a family depends on one’s labor, 
that the young man of good fair abilities who 
does not take the full course to secure a 
liberal education makes a most serious mis- 
take. To be sure he does not know it, and 
he may never find it out; for he may never 
get his eyes open; but he makes a sad mis- 
take all the same. The greatest blessing a 
young man can get is an education, whether 
in college or in a technical school, or where- 
ever or however acquired. 

‘*What do I need a college education for 
to be « c'erk or merchant?” You may 
make a good clerk or a good merchant 
without an education. But is that all you 
want to be? Probably it is; but it is not 
all you ought to want to be. You can be 
more than that. You can be a broad man, 
with an interest running in many direc- 
tions, in sympathy with all the movements 
and understanding all the progress of the 
world. For this you must get started in 
many different directions; and this is what 
your college ie for. It opens to you a hun- 
dred roads, leads you along each for a little 
way, and proves to you that the world of 
thought is large, and tells you it is much 
larger than you see. It opens your eyes; it 


makes you alert to see what you would else 
never see; it tells you what men have done 
formen, and in what lines the world’s move- 
ment goes. It fills your mind with a thou. 
sand facts all new to you, and tells you 
what they are worth. Then it takes your 
It teaches you how to 


mind and trains it. 





work, where to look, what thinking is, and, 
best, what wise thinking is and how to do 
your work intelligently. It gives you facts 
and facility and discipline. 

‘*Ts that all? I don’t quite see the profit 
of that.” Of course you don’t. It does 
not give you money. You could see that. 
It costs money. But take our word for it 
that it is good for you. You are young. 
We have heard many and many men in 
successful business lament that in their 
youth they had not got a good education. 
We have heard them blame themselves or 
blame their parents for it; but we never 
heard one wish that he had left study and 
begun business earlier. Such men could 
tell you that for the man who hopes to get 
beyond the simplest routine labor an edu- 
cation is in every way profitable; that it is 
a protection to him, that it opens new 
avenues, that it gives him friends and en- 
ables him to hold his own with them, that 
if it delays him a little at the start it gives 
him speed on the race. Even business can 
be better understood and carried on more 
successfully by a young man who has a 
well trained mind than by one who has 
turned earlier into a narrow line of work at 
the expense of the development of his best 
faculties. It may be that the Latin and the 
Greek and the Astronomy will not be much 
used in after life, but the training the mind 
has received in their study will help all 
through life in any business or trade. 

Poverty need be no bar to an education. 
If a young man has energy and determina- 
tion he can get it. If he is willing to help 
himself he will go to an academy or a col- 
lege and he will find every one ready to 
help him. Free education will be provided 
him, if he is worthy of it, inalmost all our 
colleges. They have their scholarships 
purposely for him. All it wants is pluck. 

Young man, don’t gc West yet. Stay 
East a little while longer and get an edu- 
cation. Then go West or East and make it 
useful as a farmer, or clerk, or merchant, or 
professional man. It will help you every- 
where. 


$$$ -- —_--—— 


THE CINCINNATI BRIBERY. 





Tne man who exposes bribery is a public 
benefactor. Such a good deed was done 
by Governor Foster, of Ohio, when he made 
the public statement, so tardily contra- 
dicted by Mr. Hoadly, that the latter had 
paid fifty thousand dollars forthe support of 
the Cincinnati delegates at the Democratic 
Nominating Convention. Mr. Hoadly’s 
denial was delayed until after he had made 
his bargain with Mr. McLean for the sup- 
port of the Cincinnati Znquirer, and is sup- 
posed to be such a truth as lawyers and 
politicans suppose themselves justified in 
telling when necessity requires. Now T7'he 
Commercial Gazette comes out with very in- 
teresting particulars, such as we wish might 
be collected and published irrespective of 
what party it might hurt whenever it is a 
matter of public notoriety that nomination or 
election has cost more than it should. This 
detective business would offer abundant 
and useful work for Young Men’s Reform 
Clubs. 

According to the Gazette the price paid 
to eight wards for the support of their dele- 
gations in this convention was $10,925 
divided among 92 delegates, and giving them 
about $120 apiece. A hundred dollars was 
the regular price per delegate; but some 
was absorbed or stolen by go-betweens. Thus 
the eleventh ward’s thirteen delegates were 
to have $1,300, which was actually paid 
over to one of them; but he “skipped” 
with the entire amount, and the money had 
to be paid a second time. The twelve men 
of the eighth ward had $1,200 and the 
twenty-one of the twenty-first ward had 
$2,100. Some delegations were not quite: 
so smart as they should have been. The 
eleven delegates of the eighteenth ward 
only got seventy-five dollars each, while 
the fifteen of the twenty-second ward were 
quite cheated, only getting half the worth 
of their vote. In one precinct of the twenty- 
third ward the *‘ Reform” ticket was elected, 
and its eight delegates got their $800 just 
as if they had never been reformed. 

Now all this is very good to laugh at, 
but it is also very good to cry at. The sad 
thing about it is that it is in both parties, 
and nothing is done about it. Each party 
at the elections in our cities and large 
towns thinks it necessary to bribe voters 
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because the other party does so. It is time 
for Christian people to take up this terrible 
crime against public honesty as well as 
patriotism and consign not merely to in- 
famy but to condign punishment these 
dirty panders of political vice. We are 
not talking especially of Mr. Hoadly now. 
Honest citizens will take care of him. 
When filth is exposed it will be avoided. 
We trust that a good many more such ex- 
posures will be made; for we have long 
enough seen our primary meetings, and our 
polls too, seized by a horde of hungry ras- 
cals who are taking the contract to govern 
us on speculation. There is a just duty of 
exposure here, resting upon good citizens 
wherever such practices exist. We shall 
not then hear it said that Congressman A. 
and Senator B. and Governor C. paid fifty 
or a hundred thousand dollars for his 
election. In the Queen’s Speech on the 
prorogation of Parliament, she expresses 
satisfaction that the passage of the bill pun- 
ishing corruption in elections will extin- 
guish some of the graver forms of corrup- 
tion. We wish we had a hope of sucha 
speedy improvement here. 

DEPARTURE FROM THE STAND- 

ARDS. 


Tuat sturdy Presbyterian divine, Dr. J. 
H. Mclivaine, mentioned three points on 
which the Presbyterian Church, as a body, 
has changed the substance of its doctrine 
since the time of the construction of the 
Confession of Faith. The Hovangelist 
mentioned the three points and added three 
more; and we recorded, as an observer of 
the times, what had been said, with a 
modest approval, for tke instru >tion of our 
readers. 

We regret that the Presbyterian Journal 
feels constrained to differ from all three 
of us, and will not allow that the Presbyteri- 
an Church has departed from the standards 
in any one of these important points. It 
desires to express unwaveringly its belief 
in the whole of them, and thinks that it is 
not in the minority. 

We have not claimed that this departure 
of the Presbyterian Church from its stand- 
ards is a conscious one. Doubtless the theo- 
logians have gradually come to explain the 
standards, as they have the Bible itself, so 
asto make them conform to their own 
views and departures. But when these 
present views are compared with the views 
of the men who made the standards, then 
the differences become manifest. Doubt- 
less our Old School friends prefer their 
dogmatic traditional interpretation of the 
standards to the historical interpretation; 
but the time for this analytical interpreta- 
tion has gone by, and they must lock the 
Westminster divines in the eyes, whether 
they will or no. 

How much the claim of the Journal is 
worth as to the six points may be sufficient- 
ly tested by its statements as to the first of 
them, ‘‘ elect infants:” 





“The Presbyterian Church, asa body, has al- 
ways held and still holds the doctrine of elect 
infants. It has not held the dogma that 
any who die in infancy were non-elect, whatever 
Dr. Prentiss has shown were the views of some 
of the English divines who helped to frame the 
Confession.” 

“The Presbyterian Church, as a body, 
has always held!” What an assertion to 
make in view of the proof given by Pro- 
fessor Prentiss that Dr. Charles Hodge was 
largely responsible for the departure of the 
Church frorg its standards in the matter of 
the universal salvation of infants. If the 
editor of the Journal will only read a little 
in the theology of the eighteenth century 
he will change his mind on this point. ‘* Al- 
ways” is a large word when it is not backed 
by a single fact and is mere dogmatic asser- 
tion. 

**Some of the English divines,” indeed! 
Professor Prentiss gave citations from the 
chief divines of the Westminster Assembly. 
One would think that such leaders as 
Stephen Marshall, Anthony Tuckney, and 
Cornelius Burgess would be sufficient. It 
was hardly necessary to quote from every 
member of the large Assembly to prove the 
position. The Journal does not cite a 
single member of the Westminster As- 
sembly who differed from these divines 
cited by Professor Prentiss. We will tell the 
Journal that neither it nor anybody else 
can make any such citation. Instead of 





**some of the English divines who helped 


' to frame the Confession,” read ‘‘all of the 
' English divines,” When the Journal pre- 


sents evidence from the Westminster divines 


‘that there are others besides its ‘‘ some,” 


who did believe in the universal salvation of 
infants we shall give it our attention. Un- 
til that is done we shall be constrained to 
believe that the Journal has no such evi- 


dence and is simply closing its eyes to un- 


welcome truth. 

We are confirmed in this opinion by the 
explanation given by the Journal of the 
term ‘‘elect infants.” It makes the words 
mean ali infants. Let us look at the Con- 
fession : 

“Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regen- 
erated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, 
who werketh when, and where, and how he 
pleaseth. So also are all other elect persons 
who are incapable of being outwardly called by 
the ministry of the word.” 

The Journal would substitute ali for 
‘‘elect” with reference to infants in the 
first clause. Then it should substitute all 
for ‘‘ elect” in the last clause in reference 
to other ‘‘ persons who are incapable of be- 
ing outwardly called.” The one interpre- 
tation is as reasonable as the other. We 
would then have the doctrine that ‘‘ a// per- 
sons who are incapable of being outwardly 
called by the ministry of the word” are 
saved. But this would be going too far for 
the Journal and its friends, and so, in the 
medieval fashion, after the method of the 
‘‘manifold sense,” it interprets ‘‘elect” in 
the first clause to mean the universal salva- 
tion of infants; but in the other clause it 
interprets ‘‘elect” all of those‘‘ who are in- 
capable of being outwardly called” except 
idiots and the like. We submit if this is not 
imposition of dogma in the Confession rather 
than exposition of it. Dr. Prentiss, in his in- 
valuable article, has shown that the doctrine 
of the universal salvation of infants 
cannot stop with infants, but tends to 
something larger still. The lines are 
not easy to draw. The _ doctrine 
of the universal salvation of infants is a 
departure from the Westminster doctrine 
of the salvation of elect infants only, 
which tends to the doctrine of the univers- 
al salvation of all those ‘‘ whoare incapable 
of being outwardly called by the ministry 
of the word.” The latter, indeed, is a 
greater departure, in so far as it extends the 
number of the saved, but it is not a greater 
departure in substance; for the principle 
of election has been yielded in the case of 
infants. We feel constrained to ask if it is 
not about time for sensible men to stop 
this nonsense of explaining away ‘elect 
infants” in the Westminster Confession. It 
is not creditable to any theologian or peri- 
odical that indulges in it. 

If we should try The Presbyterian Jour- 
nal’s declarations on the other departures 
of the Presbyterian Church from its stand- 
ards, weshould find them equally mistaken 
and baseless. It is far better to confess the 
fact that the world and the Church grow 
wiser. It may be a very sad fact to some; 
but they had better swallow the bitter pill. 


+ —- we 


A GALLANT ADMIRAL. 


A cerrer is published in the London 
Times from a missionary who reached the 
harbor of Tamatave in an English vessel 
soon after the French fleet had captured 
the town, driven out the forces of the Queen 
of Madagascar, and arrested the missionary, 
Mr. Shaw. We learn from this letter some 
interesting facts. 

We now know on what pretext Mr. Shaw 
was arrested. The French hate the mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary Society 
very bitterly, knowing not only their 
sympathy with the Madagascar Govern- 
ment, but that it was through their labors 


that civilization and Christianity have’ 


reached the island. Mr. Shaw’s ostensi- 
ble offense is that when the Queen’s 
forces retired from Tamatave a number of 
native officers, friends and members of his 
church, left some valuable articles of their 
property in his house, as the safest place 
they could think of. Then ‘‘on the day of 
the bombardment, while Mr. Shaw was at 
a friend’s house, his servants let several of 
their friends take shelter under his roof,” 
and they were allowed to remain. That is all 
the overt act of hostility of which he was 
guilty; but it is beyond doubt that he was 
in hearty sympathy with the natives. Soon 





after the capture of the town he was seized 
with all his papers and letters, and taken 
as a prisoner of war to one of the French 
vessels, where, until just before our very 
last advices, he remained, the object of 
vigorous correspondence between London 
and Paris. 

On the same vessel which brought the 
correspondent of the Zimes was Mrs. Shaw, 
who had been in England two years for 
her health. Of course she was anxious to 
see her husband. She wrote to the Com- 
mandant asking that she might be allowed 
to write to her husband. The request was 
refused. She then went to see Admiral 
Pierre, who refused each of her three re- 
quests. She was denied permission to be 
with him, to see him for even the shortest 
time, or even to remain on shore until his 
trial was concluded. Not a passenger was 
allowed to land, and the vessel had to go 
to Mauritius. The French would not even 
allow Mr. Shaw to come on deck and see 
his wife as she passed the ship in which he 
is detained, on her way back to Mauritius. 

This may be civilized war; but we do 
not think Admiral Pierre is quite the man 
to give instruction in the courtesies or de- 
cencies of warfare if another story told on 
good authority is true. It is reported that 
after hostilities began, Mr. Shaw, with a 
humane desire to mitigate the sufferings 
of war, organized an ambulance staff; but 
Admiral Pierre refused to allow its badges 
to be respected, saying that the French 
were ‘‘ not fighting with a civilized nation”! 
We are not surprised that he has been re- 
called; and we confess that it will not 
greatly grieve us if the French Government 
finds that it has its hands so full in Annam 
that it shall think it well to withdraw from 
Madagascar and let the people enjoy their 
own civilized government in their own way. 
It is now reported that Mr. Shaw has been 
released, having been found not guilty of 
the offense alleged. We trust he will re- 
ceive proper satisfaction for his treatment 
by the gallant Admiral. 


ES po en a) ee E 
Editorial Notes. 

Tue good Christians of Lakeville, Conn., wi!l 
do well to eat their bread in quietness. The 
Catholic priest in that thriving manufacturing 
town put in front of his new church a cross 
twelve feet high with a nearly life-size figure on 
it of our Lord in the agony of crucifixion. This 
naturally did not please the Protestant people, 
who were notin the habit of seeing images beside 
the streets; and they made a fuss about it, and 
drew upa paper of remonstrance, signed by 
seventy-two leading citizens, including nearly 
all the store-keepers of the town, asking that the 
image be removed, and that no images be placed 
in front of the new convent. This protest and 
petition was delivered by a committee to Father 
Lynch, He received them with great suavity and 
palavered them beautifully but promised nothing. 
They quite hoped he would yield. But it was 
observed by the store-keepers that their Catholic 
trade, which was a thousand dollars a week, had 
suddenly stopped ; they had been actually boy- 
coted. Then things began to be hot, Reports 
grew thick. One was that Ex-Senator Barnum, 
who employs 1,600 Catholics in a mill in Lake- 
ville, said he would discharge every Catholic 
employee if the image was not removed. Think 
of that for a mill-owner and a Democrat! An- 
other was—and it seems to be true—that the 
railroad authorities had refused to run excursion 
trains for the dedication of the new convent in 
front of which other sacred images were to be 
setup. There has been a hot public meeting 
at which the boycoted merchants have made 
feeling addresses. There has been 1:0 violence, 
but only a big sensation. We trust that our 
Protestant friends will not get too angry. Like 
them we, too, would be offended at such an image 
in public view ; but we do not see but it must be 
endured. The image is not so bad as the 


parochial school set up in rivalry of the public 
school, 





WE are among those who believe that Joseph 
Cook, while he makes mistakes as well as other 
men, yet isdoing on the whole a valuable and 
important service. He says a great many funda- 
mental things with great power. Take this sen- 
tence from a late address at Chautauqua : 

“It is self-evident that deliverance from the love of 
sin is a necessity for any soul that is to be at peace 
in the presence of God, Just sois it evident that w: en 
we are delivered from the love of sin, we are not 
delivered from the guilt of it. How many fashionable 
churches are teaching these three doctrinee—the ne- 
ceasity of a new birth, the necessity of the Atonement, 
the necessity of i diate repent td 
Scarce anything could be better said. These 
three doctrines are vital, And read this which 
would be equally good, except for a somewhat 
too great fear of Romanism : 








—— 


/“ Do divide the body of our Lord is the hugest heresy. 


‘It is one of the most pressing questions in this cen- 


tury, How shail Protestantism, dividea against itself, 
make head against Romanism in large cities? How 
are we in rural quarters, where four or five churches 
starve in a amall community, to bring the Gospel to all 
death beds? Let us emphasize Protestant unity in this 
great anniversary year of Luther. Lét us be Meth: 
odists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, but let us be 
Protestants, or, rather, so thoroughly Christian as to 
clasp our Reman brethren to our breasts when they 
drop the abuses of the papacy. Let us insist upon 
making the whole world Christian and not denomina 
tional.” 





Tux evidence in the case of the accused Bel- 
gian, Canon Bernard, who ran off to America 
with the funds of the Episcopate of Tournai, 
under orders of one of the rival bishops, shows 
that he was quite innocent of any evil intent. 
Not only was he ordered by the Bishop to secrete 
the funds, but before starting on his voyage he 
consulted the Belgian Minister of Justice under 
the last Catholic administration. A Belgian 
bishopric is not so bad a plum after all, 
if Tournai, the smallest and poorest of the six, 
had a treasure of a million dollars, The in- 
habitants are quasi French and Liberal, and the 
two principal towns, Mons and Charleroi, are 
more noted for industrious habits than for piety. 
What must be the treasure in the hands of the 
Archbishop of Malines and the Bishop of 
Bruges? Cardinal Deschamps holds rule over 
the wealthy cities of Brussels and Antwerp, 
while Mgr. Faict’s flock occupies fashionable 
Ostend, Bruges, Ypres, and the devout farming 
population about these cities, Every May fifty 
thousand pilgrims, each with his offering, come 
to Bruges to attend the annual procession of the 
‘Holy Blood,” and at Farnes, in the same 
diocese, the Church has fine receipts from a 
yearly pageant of the Crucifixion, a strange 
show much patronized by tourists, Even dis- 
establishment ought not to frighten these pre- 
lates. The loss of a yearly stipend of $8,200 could 
be endured with a million or two in the treasury. 





Tux plainest and most categorical answer 
does not satisfy The Interior when it had 
made up its mind that the question would 
be answered in some other way. Defending the 
presbytery in Mr. McLane’s case, it asked us if 
the Presbyterian Church “ought to admit to 
its ministry a man of fine Christian spirit who 
isa Unitarian.” We answered, most certainly 
not, that such a man, a “pronounced Unita- 
rian,” differs from the Presbyterian Church in 
“fundamental truths,” and that something more 
than Christian spirit and character is needed in 
the Christian ministry—namely, belief in Chris- 
tianity. Now The Interior is not satisfied, and 
wants to put its question differently, It says: 

“Jump back, InpEPENDENT, and try that over, The 

Presbytery of Steubenville were unanimous in their 
belief that Brother McLane did not accept the funde. 
mental truths of the Atonement... No difference 
whether they were mistaken or not—we are not try- 
ing Brother McLane'’s case now—they believed, unan- 
imously and firmly, that he was in fundamental 
error So, honestly believing, did they do right or do 
wroug in withdrawing their indorsement of him asa 
preacher of the Atonement? Let us seo whether we 
can pull Tue INDEPENDENT up to the scratch by that 
question.” 
What an easy one! We said The Interior did 
not know how to ask a hard question. It sets 
out an axiom and asks us if we believe it. Of 
course while a man fully believes that he ought 
to do a thing then he ought to doit. Of course, 
if the Steubenville Presbytery fully believed that 
Mr, McLane’s faith was fandamentally opposed 
to the Presbyterian faith, then they should not 
allow him in the Presbyterian ministry, That 
goes without saying. Nobody questions it. But 
the question is whether they were mistaken and 
ought not to have known betier. If he wasa 
believer in Christianity and a Christian then 
he was not in “fundamental error.” Any error 
of his was much less than fundamental, and the 
Steubenville Presbytery stabbed Presbyterianism 
and made it unlovely before the world when, 
no matter how conscientiously, they removed 
from their membership one of those who “ be- 
lieve in Christianity and are Christians,” one 
who, with all his philosophy, so was fundament- 
ally right. Or does The Interior claim that the 
Presbyterian Church has the privilege of expell- 
ing its ministers for reasons not fundamental to 
the Christain faith? We trust we. answer plain 
and ‘‘up to the scratch,” which we are informed 
is an expression of the gamblers of the turf ; but 
The Interior has long shown a remarkable facility 
with the argot of the gambler’s craft, 





Wuen The Interior coupled its question about 
the Unitarians with Mr. McLane’s name, he was 
indignant and immediately asked what it meant 
by implying that he was a Unitarian. It an- 
swered apologetically, that oh! no; it did not 
mean to imply that he was a Unitarian at all, at 
all! It was thinking of something else. Is that 
so? Then why, when it proposes to “try itover,” 
does it put its question in terms of McLane? 
Now it wants us to tell whether the presbytery 
“in their belief that Brother McLane did not 
accept the fundamental truths of the Atone- 
ment,” did “do right or do wrong in withdraw- 
ing their indorsement of him as a preacher of 
the Atonement.” If that is the way The Interior 
“ tries it over,” it would seem very much as if, 
when it asked us if the Presbyterian Church has 
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the right to allow a prononnced Unitarian in the 
ministry, it meant to imply that Mr. McLane 
was a pronounced Unitarian, in that he did 
“not accept the fundamental truths of the 
Atonement.” It meant that, or it had no intelli- 
gent meaning. But it says it did not mean 
that, 





Arrer along and graduai approach the mem- 
bership of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States has at last turned the figure of six 
hundred thousand, the exact number by the 
summing just made out after the last corrections 
being 600,725. There has been a # nall gain for 
years, the gain of 1878 being 10,181; of 1879, 
7,681; of 1880, 4,185; of 1881, 2,730; of 1882, 
10,727, and of 1883, 8,597. The number added 
on examination last year was 12,132, a lower 
womber than in any year since 1878, There has 
been an increase of 73 ministers and 116 
churches. The number of infant baptisms is 
17,728, a decrease of 1,298, and a smaller num- 
ber than for at least six years previously, except 
1881. During the last seven years reported 
there has been a steady increase in the be- 
nevolent contributions, which have risen from 
8,295,361 to $9,661,463, We notice for the year 
a handsome increase for home and forcign mis- 
sions, education, church erection, and the freed- 
men. The contribution for the latter object re- 
mains small, however, being only $84,012, The 
only cause for which contributions have actually 
decreased has been for the Board of Publication ; 
and there we have no fault to find. 


The Examiner challenges Dr. Gladden’s 
theory of baptism as resting on and express- 
ing the universal Fatherhood of God, This 
theory, says The Kzaminer, “involves not 
merely the reconstruction of the theory of bap- 
tiem, but of the whole domain of theology.” 
Well, supposing it does; is not that the very 

iness now in hand? What if the theory in 
q1 stion were a modest contribution toward such 
a needed reconstruction? But it is not neces- 
saey to suppose that the theory omits any of 
the essential facts concerning man’s need or 
God's grace. The Eraminer says: 

“To maintain Dr. Gladden's theory of baptism we 
must first teach thit every infant is born into the 
world sinless, and that he afierward forfeits his birth- 
right. But Calvinists and Arminians alike main- 
tain that man is born witha corrupt nature, and that 
it is only by a new birth that he becomes an heir of 
eterna! life.” 

The Examiner is kind to tell us what we “must” 
teach if we hold this theory; but perhaps Dr. 
Gladden would prefer to complete his own state- 
ment. Doubtless he would at once affirm that 
an infant is born “sinless” in the sense that it 
is not blameworthy. Would The Examiner 
question this? Doubtless he would not deny 
(for the facts of human nature ure not to be dis- 
puted) that infants are born with diseased 
moral natures which predispose them to evil 
doing. He might teach some such doctrine as 
this: Every infant inherits tendencies to evil 
that will surely work its ruin unless they are 
counteracted. But this fact does not cancel the 
other fact of the divine Fatherhood. God loves 
these infants, under all these disabilities, and 
his grace is waiting to succor and deliver every 
one of them ; by hisgrace in Jesus Christ those 
evil tendencies which they inherit may be coun- 
teracted. They are born with weak wills and 
strong passions ; but his almighty grace is suffi- 
cient for every one of them, if they will only 
accept it. The EKxaminer will not deny this, 
It is the one truth of the Gospel. The only 
question will be whether baptism expresses all 
this. If this is the essence of the Gospel then 
it would seem that baptism ought to signify as 
much as this, Andit is certainly a fair ques- 
tion whether the dignity and value of baptism 
would not be enhanced by ceasing to regard it 
as the seal of acovinant made by God with’cer- 
tain favored persons, or as a ceremouial rite, 
traneacted in the interest of an individual, and 
by learning to regard it as symbolizing and ex- 
pressing God's universal love to man, which 
secks to save them from sin and its consequences, 

Tue following utterance of Bangor Theologi- 
eal Seminary, through a sermon preached by 
its professor of theology, Dr. Lewis I’. Stearns, 
before the Maine Congregational Conference, 
deserves to be reprinted as one of the signs of 
the times: 

“It is pitiable to think how much power is wasted 
by conflicts between men who are trying to defend 
the same precious truth. One cannot avoid the sense 
of such wasted power in looking back over the theo- 
logical controversy which has stirred our churches 
and filled the columns of our religious newspapers 
during the last year. It has not been helpful to our 
common falth that those who have been trying to 
present the system of Christian doctrine ander such 
new aspects as might relieve it of some of the ethi- 
cal diMoulties which weigh upon every thoughtful 
Christian mind, have been attacked with so much 
vehemence and often misrepresentation. The doc- 
trine of a probation in the intermediate state for 
those who have had no adequate probation in the 
present life is at mosta speculation, incapable of 
verification from the Scriptures or from the experi- 
ence of faith, harmless practically, since it holds out 
mo hope to any who hear the Gospel, alien to our 
New England theology and unlikely to secure any 

eral acceptance. Tosome minds it affords a pos- 





sible solution of a diMculty that presses with equal 
force on every system of Christian trath. As such 
it has a right of existence among other speculation. 
Our common theology meets the same difficulty with 
a speculation of its own, which it must acknowledge 
is not a verified fact. To raise the question into the 
sphere of religious controversy has been unfortu- 
nate and il]-judged, Nor are those who in the sup- 
posed interests of orthodoxy are depreciating the 
great German theologian, with whose name this 
doctrine is popularly associated but who only shares 
it with the great body of his German brethren—the 
theologian, who more than any other in our age, has 
been helpful to the men who are bearirg the brunt 
of the defense of Christianity in Great Britain and 
America—aware of tie extent of the harm they are 
doing. 

“80 long as there is faith in the Church of Christ, 
we need not fear for the system of Scrip*ural truth. 
It is 4 time for rejoicing, not for dread, when we see 
4 living faith transforming the theologies and creeds 
and infusing into old forms its new, fresh life.” 





Ar the occasion of the meeting of the English 
Wesleyan Conference, in Hull, England, a few 
weeks ago, a number of the Hull clergy (which 
term of course only includes the ministry of 
the Church of England) presented to the Con- 
ference a letter of fraternal welcome. This act 
of theirs calls out a hot remonstrance from some 
others of “the clergy,” one of whom writes a 
severe rebuke to The Guardian, What are these 
Methodists, anyhow? he wants toknow. Why, 
itis a fact that they are not fit to be fellow- 
shiped. They observe the Holy Communion 
only once a month, and in some country places 
only once in three months or six months; and 
they have lately altered their Baptismal Office 
“with the express purpose of eliminating from 
it any expressions that would at all favor the 
idea of grace being conveyed in that sacrament,” 
while the doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
was unanimously condemned. Is this, he asks, 
a proper time ‘‘to approach the Methodist Con- 
ference with an address of congratulation and 
welcome?” Sacraments seem to be all that con- 
stitutes Christianity in the view of this writer, 
who says: 

“But what should we say if, at a meeting of some 

conservative association, with Lord Salisbury in the 
chair, a deputation of the Liberal party, headed by 
Mr. Gladstone, were to be introduced with an effusive 
address of welcome and an assurance that there was 
really very little difference between Tories and 
Liberals? We should smile and murmur ‘C'redat 
Judaeus.' So with the Methodist Conference.” 
We should hope that the hostility of opposing 
political parties might not be a fair expression 
of the relations that should exist between Chiris- 
tian denominations, 

We find in the yyouyrns pwn (Judische 
Gazetten), a Jewish paper of this city printed in 
Hebrew letters, but in the German language, as 
the German Jews talk it mixed with Hebrew and 
rabbinic words, a curious comment on the 
Shapira manuscript, which we translate, we 
trust with substantial correctness, though its 
German reminds us of Dunn Browne’s story 
how in his walk through Germany he came to 
one village where he had to be silent a whole 
day, because he could talk only broken German, 
and their German was so hard it would not 
break : 

“Our wise men tell us in the Gemara that Ezra the 

scribe found in the temple three different copies of the 
Law having varying readings; and that he suppressed 
such readings as were found in only one of the copies 
the other twoagreeing on a different reading. It may 
therefore be that such incorrect copies were in vogue 
before Ezra’s time among the Jews; and this one found 
by Shapira may be one of these erroneous copies such 
as Ezra the scribe had rejected. And as for us Jews 
who have received from Ezra the scribe a true and cor. 
rect Law, this incorrect Law has no value. It isnot 
worth five cents. And if the rich English will buy this 
find for the British Museum, and pey five million dol. 
lars for fifteen old leaves of parchment, we will rest 
satisfied with our own pure copies of the Law, and will 
say with pride‘She is more precious than rubies, 
and all the things thou canst desire are not to be com 
pared unto her.’ That ‘length of days arein her right 
hand’ every Jew knows; and that ‘ in her left hand are 
riches and honor’ the Apostate Shapira will doubtless 
be willing to confess.” 
Very naive is the utter indifference here dis- 
played toward biblical criticism. A genuine 
manuscript of the Old Testament which should 
antedate the Esdrine revision of the text would 
be of unmatched interest to scholars. We wish 
we could believe it were possible that these fif- 
teen leaves are as genuine as our Hebrew neigh- 
bor on East Broadway contemptuously allows. 

Just at present some of our daily papers are 
loudin their protestations against prize-fight- 
ing, dog-fighting, and the sports that smack 
more of the Roman Empire and modern Spain 
than of Anglo-Saxon civilization and enlighten- 
ment; and yet we doubt not that these 
very papers are making preparations for special 
dispatches that will describe with displayed 
headings, clever alliterations, and brutal details, 
the fight that is to occur between Slade and 
Mitchell, unless all governors are as prompt as 
Governor Glick, of Kansas, in calling attention 
to laws against prize-fighting, or as Commis- 
sioner Price, who forbids the holding of prize- 
fights in the Indian Territory. We remember how 
these eminently respectable journals little more 
than a fortnight ago truckled to the taste of a 
low public by devoting some columns to the 
now famous Madison Square contest. Let these 





journals reflect that extended accounts of 
prize-fights do not elevate the public, and that 
the clever reporter may so cloak their brutality 
and immorality in amusing descriptions that 
readers may be decoyed into believing the prize- 
fight not so bad after all, and perhaps worth 
attending. 





REFERRING to the exclusion of colored gentle- 
men from the Ocean Grove hotels, gentlemen 
invited there to make addresses at the public 
religious meetings, The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
tells the story how a similar edict of caste was 
broken down in Columbus, O, Four years ago, 
it says, George Williams was elected a member 
of the General Assembly of Ohio from Cincinnati. 
During the session of the following Winter he 
stepped into one of the restaurants on High 
Street and called for dinner. He was informed by 
the clerk that they did not serve meals to Ne- 
groes. Mr. Williams reported the circumstance 
to some of his colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the attention of that body was at 
once called to the matter. The storm of indigna- 
tion was 80 great that the Teutonic gentleman 
made haste to seek for Mr. Williams and offer 
him suitable apologies, and to publish cards in 
the papers, disavowing his responsibilty for the 
act of his clerk, What such things need is a 
dose of public opinion. Will not our Methodist 
papers express themselves on the Ocean Grove 
case? 


The Baltimore American celebrates its one 
hundred and tenth anniversary by publishing a 
fac simile of its first number dated August 20th, 
1773. It is an unexpectedly interesting number 
because it displays George Washington in a view 
not familiar, that of an enterprising business 
man, who knows the value of advertising. The 
largest advertisement is signed by George Wash- 
ington, and dated at “Mount Vernon, in Vir- 
ginia.” It says that the subscriber has obtained 
patents to twenty thousand acres of land on the 
Ohio and Great Kanawha, and that he proposes 
to lease it in suitable plots, rent free, for a rea- 
sonable number of years, to partics who will 
suitably improve it. The lands, it is said, are 
among the first which have been surveyed in 
that part of the country, and are of the highest 
fertility, have easy communication by water, 
and will be of special value if a new government 
should be started, as proposed, on the Ohio. 
Another interesting advertisement is that offer- 
ing ten pounds reward for the return of a run- 
away servant—not Negro, but Jrish, and named 
Owen McCarty. It will not be surprising that 
the chief interest is in the advertisements rather 
than the news, when we read that the proprietor 
proposes, but has not yet been able to afford the 
expense, to have a weekly runner come from 
Philadelphia, bringing the latest news from the 
North, As it is, the New York news is eight 
days old, and the European news two months 
oll. Thirty-five hundred immigrants from L[re- 
land are reported as having reached Philadel- 
phia ina fortnight; and several thousand set- 
tlers from New Jersey, Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, are said to have settled about Natchez, 
where twenty-three townships had been laid out. 
There is a fascination about those early papers ; 
but the present Ballimore American is a real 
newspaper, which this scarcely was, 

As few people are more competent to give 
trustworthy testimony on the subject we are 
greatly pleased to hear what Dr. Haygood said 
at Chautauqua in reference to the charges of 
moral worthlessness made against the Negro 
preacher of the South by Dr. Tucker, at the Epis- 
copal Congress at Richmond, Pa. He says: 

“So far as my observation goes, and I have lived 
among these people all my life, I utterly deny that 
the morals of the average Negro preacher are as low 
as they were asserted to be bya southern preacher—a 
Northern man resident in the South for some years 
past—at a church congress in Richmond, Virginia, 
last Autumn. As to the deliverances of that clergy- 
man, andas to the testimonials from his brethren, by 
which they were supported in a pamphlet subsequent- 
ly published, I have this to say, Granting them the 
purest motives and the most perfect sincerity, as I do, I 
think they arei petent wit ; for the ministers 
of that Church both before and since the war have had 
less to do with the religions life of the Negroes than 
with any other class of people in the country, except 
possibly the poor whites. With all his faults and imper- 
fections, many of them cruelly exaggerated by carica- 
turists and sensatioual writers, I bear this testimony 
to the Negro preacher in the South, life there would 
have been much harder without him. With rare ex- 
ceptions they have been found on the side of law -nd 
order, and in our day of storm and stress they were, 
as a class, conservators of the peace. There were some 
shocking exceptions, They have urged théir people to 
send their children to school and have been useful in 
a thousand ways. The tens who fall into sin and dis- 
grace are widely advertised. The hundreds who sim- 
ply do their duty are unknown to the newsy 





udice, caste prejudice which leads colored peo- 
ple to demand political officers in proportion to 
their numbers, instead of in proportion to their 
qualifications; which makes colored trustees 
vote in acolored teacher, just because he is 

colored, to a position for which a better qualified 
white man isa candidate. The cry ‘Give the 
colored man a chance” is all well, if it means 

give him just a fair chance, no more and no less. 

We know of colored men using their influence 

against an institution where their own race is 

educated just because the teachers are chiefly 

white. These things are detrimental, and they 

work directly into the hands of the enemies of 

the race. Weaccept for the white the blame for 

first setting up this wicked caste line, but we 

cannot acquit the Negroes of some error in the 

matter. 


Pror. Horace Bumsteap, of Atlanta (Ga.), 
University, writes us: 

To Tue Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—In your editorial of Aug. 16th, you say of 
the new program of the Episcopal Church for work 
among the Negroes: “The blacks . . . are to be per- 
mitted to knock at the back door and to be shown into 
the kitchen.” Allow me to suggest a simple way of re- 
moving your objection to this plan, Let it be ordered 
that the doors between the kitchen and the parlor be 
kept open, and that when the occupants of either 
apartment refuse to admit any one coming from the 
other they shall cease to receive any ecclesiastica] aid 
orcomfort. If we can believe many testimonies given 
of late, the kitchen members will not desire to mingle 
with the parlor members, but will prefer to be by them- 
selves, On the other hand, the parlor memb2>2rs, be- 
holding how happy the kitchen members are by them- 
selves, will generously refrain from intruding upon 
them. Thus both parties will save their credit and 
their bacon, too, by the simple expedient of “open 
doors.” 

Your editorial closes with a noble sentiment: “The 

relation ot the Church to the colored people is the same 
as its relation to red-headed people.” Permit me to in- 
quire whether the proposed co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association and the Amcrican Home 
Missionary Society in the South, each doing church 
work for a people of different complexion, will put the 
Congregational churches which support these societies 
into the same relation with colored people as with red- 
headed people. 
We do not know exactly what Professor Bum- 
stead means by this “‘ proposed co-operation ” of 
these two Congregational] benevolent societies, 
dividing the work between them on the color 
line. Such a division would be hateful, because 
it would foster the building of churches on the 
color line. If the American Home Missionary 
Society proposes to enter the field occupied by 
the American Missionary Association in the 
South it ought to know no distinction of color ; 
and in the same way the American Missionary 
Association has no right to refuse its aid to 
Christian work, whether in church aid or in edu- 
cation, to the whites of the South. The Congre- 
gational churches may recognize destitution, 
but their history, as well as Christian brother- 
hood, forbids them to recognize caste or color die- 
tinctions. 


One of the reasons why the sturdiest temper- 
ance men in Ohio need not go into any new or- 
ganization this year is because, irrespective of 
parties, they have the best opportunity to vote 
for prohibition by constitutional amendment. 
One of the proposed amendments provides dis- 
tinctly for total prohibition, and we heartily 
hope it will be adopted. Let us have a test in 
Ohio, and see if public sentiment is ready for it. 
We belicve it is. ‘Total prohibition, really car- 
ried out, will bea loss to the state’s treasury 
from license fees ; but it will be a much greater 
gain to the state’s wealth. If the public senti- 
ment will not yet support total prohibtion, then 
let us have partial prohibition, and all the tax and 
fine of the business that can be imposed. Lut 
now honest voters of all parties have the oppor- 
tunity in Ohio to vote for prohibition without 
endangering party interest. The question has 
been put above parties. Democrats, Republic- 
ans, and Greenbackers can vote their own ticket 
and then vote for prohibition. Let it be under- 
stood that this year prohibition need not offend 
any man’s political prejudices. There is no 
politics in prohibition. It is simply a matter of 
good citizenship. 





WE exposed, a few weeks ago, the monstrosity 
of the proposed treaty with the Sioux. In letters 
published in Vhe Springfield Republican Gen- 
eral Armstrong, of Hampton Institute, and Cap- 
tain Brown, of the United States Army, Com- 
mandant in the same institution, have something 
to say on the same subject. Says the latter: 

“ This sending a skillful manipulator [the notorious 
Hinman) around among the Indians to get their signa-. 
tures tothe treaty hardly comes up to the spirit or 
letter of thelaw. But they will make a fearful fight to 
get it through. I am glad to see the missionaries 





” 


world.” 


We have often had occasion to speak of the 
evil of the color line as it is kept up from the 
white side ; but really quite as difficult a problem 
is presented hy the same line as it is kept up by 
the colored people themselves. They prefer to 
be by themselves, not only when their company is 
not wanted, but often when their company is 
wanted. Probably there is no institution that is 
doing more for caste lines than the colored 
Methodist Churches, African and Zion. Why 
should we have colored denominations any more 
than colored political parties? It is color prej- 








heeling into line to oppose it. I find that there is a 
strong pressure from the Black Hills pushing forward 
the treaty. You see they are anxious to get the rai!- 
roads through to the ‘Hills’ at any cost. I meta 
wealthy man from there to-day, and he said that they 
were bound to get the ireaty through. Eastern pbil- 
anthropists could go to etc, He said that he 
favored a good square treaty; but it could not be got- 
ten throuch because theland sharks would oppose a 
treaty that would not give them a chance to gobble up 
something.” 


Captain Brown refers with indignation to survey- 
ors who are now running lines over the land tilled 
by several hundred Crow Creek Indians, expect- 
ing toturn them off of their farms that they 
may get them for almost nothing; Captain 
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Brown says four cents an acre; but we cannot 
cipher it out quite so low as that, Says General 
Armstrong: 


“ There is reason to believe that the Sioux are being 
bulldozed, tricked into signing it by the representa- 
tives of ourGovernment. Indians are as aclass dead 
set against it. They are offered pay in cows, which 
their own unrestrained hunger or carelessness or & 
Winter blizzard may, in a few weeks, destroy, and 
leave them almost vagabonds, The best missionary 
authority I know regards the proposed Sioux treaty as 
a‘swindle.’ Itis likely to be accomplished for all that. 
‘Yhis iniquitous measure passed the last House of 
Representatives without discussion, and only the 
efforts of outside friends blocked it in the Senate. It 
will be pressed next session with tremendous vigor. 
There is money in it for somebody, and it is likely to 
pass. Part of the land should be sold; for the Indians 
do not need the whole reservation; but they should 
have a fair price for it and the proceeds be applied to 
the improvement of the Sioux tribes.” 





Tue Comte de Chambord is dead at last, and 
there were causes enough of his death, cancer 
of the stomach, atrophy of the kidneys and fatty 
degeneration of the heart, any one of which 
would have been fatal to less than an heir by 
divine right of the Throne and old flag of 
France. What there was to be said about him 
was said weeks ago, and now all there is to dois 
to bury him, while the countesses and duchesses 
of the régime can now make up their too long de- 
layed suits in proper black. France will not know 
the difference, and his claims will be inherited 
by somebody else, nobody cares and few know 
whom. Meanwhile the Republic grows stronger 
and its continuance more assured. Only one 
danger is before it apparently, and that comes 
from military pride. Germany already seems to 
threaten that the Annam complication, leading 
very likely to war with China, may prove intol- 
erable. Whether the French arms there are 
successful or not seems to be hardly certain. 
The last news of victory comes almost simul- 
taneously with other news of failure, and just 
where the balance is not clear. Itseems certain 
that Chinese troops are helping the Annamese, 
which seems to indicate along struggle. France 
needs peace. She has many questions of inter- 
nal policy to settle, chief among which, as in all 
Europe, is one of religious toleration and the 
relation of State and Church. If French states- 
men would take hold of these earnestly, without 
secking cheap—possibly costly—honor abroad, 
they would deserve respect from other nations, 
and secure the permanence of their own insti- 
tutions. 


Tue public has known little of Sidney Lanicr’s 
life. A note from our correspondent, Mr. John 
B. Tabb, tells how he met Sidney Lanier in 
prison : 

To THE Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT. 


“Tt was at Point Lookout, twenty years ago, 
that I made the acquaintance of Sidney Lanicr. 
We were in the Confederate service ; and both, 
though running at different times, had been cap- 
tured at sea by a blockade boat. I was the first 
to encounter my fate, and had been already some 
weeks a prisoner when he was brought in. 

“Tt was a trying time, the midsummer sea- 
son, and the ‘long yellow days,’ as one poor fel- 
low termed them, made the hospitals full and 
death-rates appalling. Late one evening I heard 
from our tent the clear, sweet notes of a flute 
in the distance, and I was told that the player 
was a young man from Georgia, who had just 
come among us. I forthwith hastened to find 
him out, and from that hour the flute of Sidney 
Lanier was our daily delight. It was as an angel 
imprisoned with us to checr and console us. 

“Well I remember his improvisations, and 
how the young artist stood there in the twilight 
(it was his custom to stand while he played) 
breathing what seems to me now the first dream 
of his wonderful ‘Marsh Hymns.’ Many a stern 
eye moistened to hear him, many a home-sick 
heart for a time forgot its captivity. The night 
sky, clear as a dew-drop above us, the waters of 
the Chesapeake far to the east, the long gray 
beach and the distant pines, seemed all to have 
found an interpreter in him, 

“ * His heart found neighbors in great hills and trees 

And streams and clouds and suns and birds and 


8 
And throbbed with neighbor-loves in loving these. 


‘* His musi¢ embodied the charm of his verse, 
the same deep, wave-like, passionate swell of the 
long, full lines, His ‘ Magic Flute’ was his 
soul’s mouthpiece for many a year before he 
wrote poetry. In all those dreary months of im- 
prisonment, under the keenest privations of life, 
exposed to the daily manifestations of want and 
depravity, sickness and death, his was the clear- 
hearted, hopeful voice that sang what he uttered 
in after years: 

“** Sweet friends, 

Man's love ascends 
To finer and diviner ends 
Than man’s mere thought e’er comprehends.’ 

“We lived as fellow prisoners for more than 
six months, and at the end of that time were ex- 
changed together. The boat that brought us to 
Aiken’s Landing was delayed for some time be- 
fore reaching the wharf. While we were very 
impatiently wailing a steamer from Richmond 
came alongside, an(l some one called out to a 
man on our deck to inquire if Sidney Lanier 
was on board. The flute had betrayed its dear 





master again ; but this time it told of a captive’s 
release, and never were tidings more joyfully 
hailed. Joun B. Tass. 

“ Matoax Post-OrFice, AMELIA Co., Va." 





Tue presence in America of Monsigneur Capel, 
who has won over to Catholicism so many among 
the aristocracy of England, has recalled the con- 
quests made by that Church among the titled 
houses of Germany. It had been generally 
acknowledged that a greater number of the 
German nobility had gone over from Protestant- 
ism to Catholicism, than from Catholicism to Prot- 
estantism, and the absence of reliable statistics 
on this point induced enthusiastic Catholics to 
exaggerate this difference to a wonderful degree. 
Even Protestants were fearful. A Protestant 
nobleman of the realm some years since expressed 
it as his conviction to a prominent theologian ot 
the Fatherland, “that the whole Protestant 
higher nobility would connect itself with the 
Roman Church if they did not fear public 
opinion.” Dr. Carl Walcker, docent in the Law 
faculty of the University of Leipzig and a care- 
ful statistician, has examined the Almanach de 
Gotha and other sources, and in several religious 
periodicals has published his results, which 
appear to be conscientiously drawn up. From 
these it seems that there is considerably more 
smoke than fire, and that the vision of a whole- 
sale conversion of the Protestant nobility of 
Germany to Catholicism is as yet only a wistful 
dream. Since the year 1800 only forty four Ger- 
man noblemen have left the Church of the Ref- 
ormation to join their fortunes with the Church 
of Rome; and among these there were three 
princes—namely, Solms-Braunfels, Isenburg- 
Birstein, and Lowenstein-Werthcim. On the 
other hand, nine of the Catholic nobility be- 
came Protestant during this period, and among 
them one princess, she of Leiningen. Through 
mixed marriages the Catholic Church also gained 
ground in the higher ranks. Fifty-two Protest- 
ant husbands of Catholic wives had their chil- 
dren baptized into the Protestant Church, 
twenty: four had some of the children baptized in- 
to the Catholic Church, and fifty-two suffered all 
the children to be received into that communion, 
On the other hand, forty-one Catholic husbands 
of Protestant wives had all their children bap- 
tized as Catholics, twelve divided the children 
between the two churches, and only ten had all 
the children baptized as Protestants. Dr, 
Walcker, however, draws attention to the fact 
that the ranks of the Catholic nobility have been 
increased from other sources also, The peculiar 
system of Cryptocatholicism, according to which 
a person can be really a Catholic while outward- 
ly connected with the Protestant or Greek 
Church, is permitted and even encouraged as a 
mutter of policy by the Church oi Rome, and thus 
many adhere to her who appear to be Protestants, 
K. L. V. Haller is a somewhat prominent exam- 
ple of this peculiar honesty. Further, nearly 
all the prominent Jews that are baptized and 
titled, enter the Catholic ranks, among them two 
of the Rothschilds, Then, also, it appears that 
these changes have brought into Catholic hands 
a great amount of property and wealth, since 
the converts from Protestantism were among the 
wealthiest in their empire. We cannot, however, 
conclude without reproducing the closing words 
of Dr. Walcker: “An unprejudiced observer of 
whatever school of thought, cannot fail to see 
that the status of power is gradually shaping 
itself in favor of Protestantism. In France, e. g., 
the two child system prevails, while the chictly 
Protestant nations, England, America, Germany 
and the ‘schismatic’ Russia, are daily bringing 
greater territory into their material and spiritual 
subjection, Thus, e. g., too, the German Prot- 
estants are fast buying up the possessions of 
the Catholics in Poland, Posen, Galicia and else- 
where. In Russia the evangelical movement 
among the nobility, the middle and lower classes 
is constantly assuming larger dimensions, In 
Spain there were in 1882 already 28,000 native 
Protestants and the most popular poet of Spain 
has just published a well-meant and quite suc- 
cessful eulogy of Luther, Yea, even at Rome, 
where Count Campello has connected himself 
with Old Catholicism, there are arising, one after 
the other, under the very eyes of th» infallible 
pope, Protestant churches and schools. Magna 
est veritas, et prevalebit.” 


....With Editor Inskip and The Christian 
Standard their last camp meeting always ex- 
hausts the adjectives and adverbs. That at Pit- 
man Grove, just ended, “‘was a most extraordin- 
ary occasion”; “the most wonderful meeting 
they ever uttended”; ‘‘one continuous and in- 
creasing flow of unctuous [it was always 
‘“‘unctious” a year or two ago] feeling”; in 
‘“‘ Aunty Inskip’s” meetings ‘“‘there were one 
hundred and ninely conversions” and “‘many 
believers were also wholly sanctified”; while 
Bister Lizzie Smith was ‘‘wondrously anointed 
for her work”; and “‘the altar work at the 
stand was frequently overwhelming.” And now 
for Orchard Beach which “we trust may be the 
most wonderful camp meeting ever held.” We 
have no doubt it will. It always is. An edi- 
torial beseeches believers to “pray earnestly for 
us” in view of this next camp mecting. We 
cannot pray for their sanctification; for they 








are already sanctified wholly. Wouldit do to pray 
that they might discover something in them- 
selves to be humbled over? 


..We have been in the habit of hearing from 
The Examiner that there was no ‘New Theology” 
in the Baptist denomination. There, we have 
been assured, everybody is bathed in seas of 
heavenly rest, while not a wave of question 
rolls above his placid breast. But here is the 
Baptist Standard publishing a long, very long 
paper by the Rev. Philip Moxom, the brilliant 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Cleveland, 
on “A New Theology,” in which he argues that 
there can be a new theology, that there ought to 
be a new theology, and that it has already come, 
or almost come, He then describes what will be 
its features; and, really, you would think he 
was almost as much of a disciple of Dorner as 
Newman Smyth or Mr. Munger. Why, he talks 
about the new theology being pre-eminently 
ethical, and viewing God ethically, and about 
making a fetich of the Bible. This must be 
looked into, 


.. The Christian Instructor, organ of the 
Anti-organ United Presbyterians, mentions four 
features of the Allegheny Convention of those 
opposed to instrumental music in divine wor- 
ship. The fourth is ‘“‘the unanimous deter- 
mination of the brethren of the Convention to 
stand by our profession and maintain our rights 
and liberties in the Church.” Nothing could be 
more proper. They have the same right to re- 
ject instrumental music and maintain their right 
in the Church while rejecting it, which other 
United Presbyterians have to maintain their 
equal rights while using organs and melodeons, 
We hope that down to the Millennium, if the 
United Presbyterian Church lasts so long, there 
will be in it congregations using and other con- 
gregations rejecting mstrumental music, And 
so of all other non-fundamental differences in 
all our denominations, 


..No sooner was the attention of Mr. Price, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, called to the 
fact that preparations were being made to have 
a prize fight between Mitchell and Slade take 
place in the Indian Territory, than he gave per- 
emptory orders that nothing of the kind would 
be allowed in the Indian country, and that the 
proposed fight must be prevented at all hazards, 
We are glad to notice the favorable comments 
which the daily newspapers make on this action 
on the part of the Commissioner, It shows that 
public sentiment has another side than that 
represcnted by the crowds which thronged the 
Madison Square Garden, Or is the same rea- 
soning applied to fighting as to whisky—that it 
is good for the white man but bad for the 
Indian? 


. We will publish next week a tribute to the 
memory of our excellent correspondent, William 
M. Baker, D.D., from the pen of an old friend. 
His last writing was, we judge, for Tuz InpE- 
PENDENT, and was the striking story, ‘A Blessed 
Ghost,” telling the experience of a soul on en- 
tering Heaven. He was planning to issue it for 
the Christmas season in a little volume, His 
other more famous booksare *‘ The New Timo- 
thy” and ‘* His Majesty Myself.” He was an able 
preacher and successful pastor, and much loved 
by all who knew him, His health had been de- 
clining for some years before his death on Mon- 
day of last week, 


....In an address at Chautauqua, Dr, A. G, 
Haygood mentions one fact of great interest and 
of some importance. He says that fewer mu- 
lattoes arc born now than before the war, although 
the population has increased nearly three mil- 
lions since 1861, ‘All informed people know 
this.” The reason, he says, may be simply this, 
that ‘‘ freedom has given legal force to the tes- 
timony that the unmarried Negro mother might 
give in a suit brought to secure the support of 
the child.” 


..The number of students at the German 
Universities has increased more during the 
current Summer semester than for many years 
past, During the Summer verm of 1882 there 
were 23,834 students in all; during the present 
term 25,084, an increase of over five per cent, 
The largest increase was in the medical depart- 
ment, following which was the philosophical, 
The students of Evangelical Theology rose from 
8,097 to 8,558, of Catholic Theology from 758 to 
811. 


..The cause of the typhoid fever at Little 
Boar’s Head, Rye Beach, N. H., has been found 
out. Of course it ‘‘is traceable,” we are 
told, ‘‘ directly to the tainted water of a well ad- 
jacent to the cottage occupied by Mr. Lewis, who 
died recently. The well was sunk near the base 
of a hill, while a cesspool for the reception of 
refuse was located higher up the same hill.” It is 
always so. Two Summer residents have already 
died, and another is not expected to live, 


. Jay Gould says in a letter that the story 
that he ever paid any money to secure the nom- 
ination of Stanley‘ Mathews to the superior 
bench isa pure fabrication, He “had no bar- 
gain or understanding of any sort with General 
Garfield.” Mr. Mathews was never his counsel, 
though he was the counse ofarivalroad. And 





we are simple enough to believe Jay Gould on 
this matter. 

....When the editor of The Advance goes to 
the Adirondacks for avacation and feeds on 
venison for weeks’ through the season when it is 
forbidden by the law of the state to kill a deer, 
it would be well for him to keep discreetly silent 
about it; at least not to describe a deer hunt. 

....We spoke of the Rev. E. R. Sanford, just 
called to a pastorate in Westbrook, Conn.,, as 
editor of the Golden Rule. He retired from that 
position last April, since which time the paper 
has been under the charge of ‘Mr. F. fad Kasson, 





“READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND Heaume, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old afid tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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*." “A fair outside is but | & poor substitute for in- 
ward worth,” Good health inwardly, of the bowels, iiver 
and kidneys, is sure to securea fair outside, the glow 
of health on the cheek and vigor in the frame, For 
this use Kidney-Wort and nothing else, 


“Far more valuable than those golden apples of 
Hesperides are the life, health and beauty of Woman. 
hood, Mri. Pinkham’'s Vegetable Compound restores 
and preserves all these, 
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CHURCH PEWS AND PEW ENDS. 
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Financial. 
AMERICAN BANKING. 


Tae immense number of diverse inter- 
ests that grew up with the development 
of industry in this country, necessitated 
some exact and uniform system of ex- 
change able to cope with the multitude 
of transactions that occurred between the 
periods of production and consump- 
tion; some system which should bring 
into reciprocal action these inter 
ests, enable the laborer to obtain the 
best returns for his toil, the merchant the 
highest compensation for his goods, and 
utilize, to the fullest extent, the fertile in- 
ventions of man’s brain. To do this, ‘‘what 
lending and berrowing, what trusting and 
advancing, what placing and displacing of 
capital, in money and merchandise, in 
building and machinery, in roads and ves- 
sels, are required to maintain this great 
factory of human labor and industry in 
constant activity! Who are they that move 
this great machinery; bring lenders face to 
face with borrowers; control and supply, 
provide and distribute capital in every nook 
and corner, take it from where it abounds, 
send it where it is needed; cause the sup- 
plies of the agricultural districts to flow into 
the towns, and make millions and millions 
to pass from hand to hand, and to effect 
the most wonderful operations of exchange? 
These are the bankers. They are the mov- 
ing power, the great instruments, regulat- 
ing the traffic of the world.” 

Professor Leone Levi truly says: ‘‘ Well 
may banking be called the queen of in- 
dustries,” for upon the integrity of the 
banking system, the rapidity of its ex- 
changes, the facilitating transfers of credits 
and debts, the economy and safety with 
which the necessary collections and pay- 
ments of all this vast multitude of trans- 
actions are made, depends the whole com- 
mercial fabric of the nation. Weuken or 
destroy that system, and at once you throw 
the commercial world into confusion; the 
wheels of industry are stopped, factories 
are closed, laborers are forced into idleness, 
the merchant can no longer sell his wares, 
and bankruptcy and ruin ensue. 


As such tremendous results are involved, 
how important it becomes to clearly under- 
stand the true functions of banking and 
clearly define their limitations, in order 
that the financial world may be preserved 
from these disasters. In earlier times it 
was commonly supposed—and the delusive 
idea still lingers in many minds—that banks 
created capital, the greater the number of 
banks, the larger the amount of money to 
be loaned and put in circulation. Up to 
the time alluded to gold and silver were 
scarce, and the rudest devices were em- 
ployed to overcome the inconveniences of 
the primitive system of barter. Wam- 
pum, beads, bullets, corn, wheat, tobacco, 
and ulmost every portable article of mer- 
chandise were successively employed, and 
made a legal tender by legislative enact- 
ment, to promote the speedy exchange of 
products, und the cancellation of debts. 
But when the new idea respecting paper 
money became prevalent, the people, 
suffering from the lack of a medium for 
exchanging the products of their indus- 
try, clamored for banks; banks that would 
bring them to, not a golden, but a paper 
Eldorado, that would furnish a lubricating 
oil composed of lampblack and rags to 
grease the creaking wheels of trade and 
commerce, aud start into renewed and un- 
ceasing activity every branch of industry. 

It was a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. But, alas! the resulis so fondly 
hoped for were not realized. Banks, pri- 
vate and corporate, sprang into existence 
in response to the desire, whose only ob- 
ject seemed to be to push the circulation of 
their notes as far and wide us their credit 
would extend. And for a time all went 
merry as @ marriage bell. Prices of prod- 
uce and commodities rapidly advanced, 
the wages of labor increased and general 
prosperity pervaded the land. Living be- 
came more expensive and pxices rose so 
high that in some places laws were passed 
fixing the prices of wares, and committees 
were empowered to seize the store of any 
unfortunate merchant who dared to disobey, 
and sell his goods at what they considered 
a fair valuation. Gradually distrust was 





engendered in the condition of things, and 
the paper missives, finding no solid ground 
on which to light, began to return to the 
ark from which they had issued; but not 
with the olive branch of peace. Their ficti- 
tious value was gone, and bankruptcy and 
ruin were the result of their mission. The 
dream was passed, and the community 
awakened to the fact that banks could 
neither create capital nor add one dollar to 
the wealth of the country. It was found 
that their true utility was in the safe and 
economical distribution of capital from 
hand to hand, and to transfer debt and 
credit from producer to consumer and 
back again to its original source to complete 
the circulation and enrich each holder by 
the way. The first issues of paper money 
were made by the colonies, who issued 
bills of credit, secured by pledges for re- 
demption of the separate colonial govern- 
ments. The object was to relieve the 
general demand for a circulating medium 
and to furnish the sinews of war to the 
various colonies. The experiment was first 
tried in Massachusetts in 1690, and other 
colonies quickly followed the example. 
The paper circulated freely for atime, and 
relieved the urgent demand for money. 
But soon one colony began to discriminate 
against another, in order to protect the cir- 
culation ofits issues at the expense of the 
others. And, notwithstanding all efforts, 
the paper began to depreciate and entail 
losses upon the holders. The issues that 
were receivable for revenue and taxes were 
finally redeemed without loss, while the re- 
maining oneswere either compounded, or 
else became worthless and disappeared. 


When the Federal Government was in 
the throes of the Revolution, and pressed 
for means to prosecute the war, it resolved 
to issue bills of credit on ‘‘ the faith of the 
Continent.” A member of the Congress 
mildly suggested that a tax should be im- 
posed to create a sinking fund for the ulti- 
mate redemption of the paper; but he was 
met by the indignant rejoinder: ‘* Why 
should we vote to tax the people, when 
we can go to the printing office and get a 
cart-load of money?” Cart-loads of money 
were procured and issued until about $850- 
000,000 were in circulation (some say $2,- 
000,000,000). In five years the notes depreci- 
ated until they were sold for two cents on 
the dollar. They finally became utterly 
worthless, except as a good but rather seri- 
ous joke on the Government, or for wall- 
paper—a barber shop in Philadelphia having 
been papered with it. 

Evidences of advanced civilization began 
to appear about this time in the form of 
counterfeit notes. But as genuine notes 
were worthless, honors were easy between 
the Government and the counterfeiter, as 
both swindles ceased to be harmful to an 
enraged people. 

Land banks, so-called, were formed by a 
number of persons mortgaging their estates 
and receiving in return the notes of the 
bank. These were repaid, with interest at 
three per cent. per annum, in twenty years, 
in merenandise and manufactures of the 
province. These banks organized (as stated) 
‘tin order to redress the existing cireum- 
stances which the trade of these provinces 
labor under for want of a medium.” But 
this proved equally delusive with other 
schemes to facilitate the exchanges of com- 
merce by means of paper money based on 
promises, 

The people in time began to perceive the 
fallacy of the credit paper money idea, and 
attempted a partial return to a specie 
standard. As gold and silver were scarce, 
having by the inexorable laws of trade 
been largely drained to foreign countries, 
they conceived the happy idea of forming 
specie banks; of issuing notes based on 
specie. lt will be perceived that the 
fallacy still obtained that the principal 
function of a bank was to furnish a 
circulating medium. It was supposed 
that one dollar of specie would safely 
float three dollars of paper money. 
So banks were authorized to begin busi- 
ness, with the restriction that thirty-three 
per cent. of their circulation should be held 
continually in coin for the redemption of 
their outstanding notes. 

The whole country soon became excited 
overthe prospects. Banks suddenly sprang 
into existence in every town and village, 
and almost every cross-road (especially 








if it was inaccessible) throughout the 
land. 

The Bank of North America, of Phila- 
delphia, was the first institution chartered 
under the new régime, in 1781, with a 
capital of $2,000,000. It was quickly fol- 
lowed by the Bank of New York, with a 
capital of $950,000, and the Massachusetts 
Bank, of Boston, with $1,000,000 capital. 
By the year 1812 some 150 important banks 
had been organized, with an aggregate 
capital of about $80,000,000, and beside 
these an innumerable host of private 
and small corporate banks sprang into 
existence, eager to participate in the golden 
shower that was about to deluge the land. 


As there was not a sufficiency of gold 
and silver to supply the demands of new in- 
stitutions, the amount legally requisite 
was borrowed for a few days until the bank 
examiner had certified to the compliance 
with the law. The notes were then issued, 
and the specie was returned to the loaners, 
so that the bank vaults of perhaps a major- 
ity of the banks held hardly any specie 
for the redemption of their issues. 

Of course, there were honorable excep- 
tions; some of the banks being managed 
with careful foresight by eflicient officers, 
and, having survived the vicissitudes of the 
intervening years, still live and flourish, 
honered exemplars of the true functions of 
banking. 

The mania continued to spread until the 
land was flooded with the paper issues of 
banks, good and bad. Merchants were 
urged to accept loans, provided the notes 
loaned were put in circulation so far from 
home that they might be imagined as say- 
ing: ‘‘I know not where my redeemer 
liveth.” Banks traded issues with far dis- 
tant banks, to keep their notes from return- 
ing home. The result was that people were 
crazed with the mania for speculation; and 
almost deserted legitimate business in their 
eagerness to catch the bubble fortune. 
The inflation of the currency caused a cor- 
responding increase in prices, which rose to 
a fabulous hight. When the inevitable col- 
lapse ensued in 1819, witb distrust and 
panic inits wake, there was a general sus- 
pension followed by numerous and disas- 
trous failures. 

At this period the second United States 
Bank had forty-three million dollars of dis- 
counts, with only three millions in specie 
in all the vaults of its eighteen branches 
throughout the country. The bank made 
tremendous effort to save itself by rapidly 
reducing its loans and increasing its specie 
reserve. It was saved; but the people were 
ruined. As Sumner says: ‘‘The golden 
age was now far distant in the past, and 
was seen to be only a gilt paper age, afterall. 

Theruin was almost universal.” In 
August, 1819, 20,000 persons were seeking 
employment in Philadelphia, and a similar 
state of things existed in New York, 
Baltimore, the larger cities, and, in fact, 
throughout the entire country, while the 
papers were filled with advertisements of 
sheriff's sales. 

The banks suspended specie payments 
successively in the years 1809, 1814, 1819, 
1825, 1834, 1887, 1839, 1841, 1857, 1861 and 
1873 (currency payments), involving a com- 
puted total loss to the community of over 
#1,000 000,000. This is sufficient evidence 
that the banks had not yet discovered their 
true functions, or, excepting in rare in- 
stances, were perverting them. 

The second United States Bank hada 
branch in our city on Main Street, between 
Third and Fourth, employing two milions 
of capital. It did good service throughout 
the West for many years, but eventually it 
aided the general demoralization and finally 
disappeared with the parent bank in 1839- 
1840. 

The Miami Exporting Company was or- 
ganized in 1803, with a capital of $200,000; 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank in 1812, 
capital $500,000; and the Bank of Cincin- 
nati also in 1812. The Lafayette Bank was 
organized with a capital of $1,000,000; the 
Franklin Bank with a like capital; and the 
Commercial Bank with $50,000. These three 
are still in existence. The Ohio Life and 
Trust Company, with a capital of $2,000,- 
000, failed and precipitated the panic of 
1857. Besides these there was a number 
of private banks, giving altogether a much 
larger banking capital, proportionally to 
the city’s trade, than exists to-day. 


- that period. 





The private banking firm of I. & G. Gil- 
more, established in 1821, and which wound 
up in 1881, was the only bank in the city 
which was never dishonored by supension 
during the long period of its existence. 
Many of the private banks issued notes. In 
fact most of them seem to have been in the 
condition of the genial Micawber, ready to 
give their I. O. U.sto any one that would 
take them; so that the city and country 
was flouded with these wild-cat crises. 


It was the Lebanon Miami Banking Com- 
pany which furnished the means to build the 
Whitewater Canal, President Harrison 
striking the first spade at a point near his 
old home. Lot E. Brewster was agent for 
the company in this city, and it was a lu- 
dicrous incident, occurring at his office on 
Third Street, that started the fearful panic 
and riot in 1840. It appears that Lot was 
a zealous church-member, and always on 
hand at church gatherings. On the Satur- 
day afternoon prior to the panic the corner. 
stone of Grace Episcopal Church on 
Seventh Street was to be laid. Lot desired 
to attend, closed his office earlier than 
usual, putting a placard on the doors to 
say that he had ‘*Gone to Grace 
Episcopal Church dedication.” In those 
days, when a failure occurred, it was cus- 
tomary to placard the house, ‘Gone 
to Texas,” the home of adventurers of 
Some one passing saw the 
ominous sign on Mr. Brewster’s door, and 
immediately circulated the report that he 
had ‘‘Gone to Texas.” The news spread 
like wild-fire, so that when Col. Thomas 
arrived at the office early on Monday morn- 
ing, he was astonished to find a crowd 
waiting for the doors to open. With the 
turning of the key the crowd rushed in, 
anda brawny Irishman, approaching the 
counter, indignantly threw down a five- 
dollar Miami bill and demanded the specie. 
This not being immediately forthcoming, 
he jumped upon the counter, saying ‘ Be 
God” he’d ‘‘redame” it himself, and seiz- 
ing a handsome clock, worth about $25, 
walked off with it. This was the signal for 
the riot to begin, and in a few minutes the 
office was despoiled of everything of value. 


Mr. Brewster quietly departed by the back | 


way, while the gentle Colonel made the 
quickest time on record to the family 
mansiun. 

The angry multitude now surged up and 
down Third Street, and finally concentrated 
about the Bank of Cincinnati, which was 
trying to allay the excitement by redeeming 
its notes. Presently crash went a stone 
through the windows, and the crowd soon 
filled the air with flying missiles. Ike 
Young only saved the old Masonic building 
from destruction by addressing the mob 
from the balcony. The militia was ordered 
out to quell the riot, and were drawn up in 
line on Main Street above Third. The mob, 
refusing to disperse, were fired upon, and 
half a dozen of them fell mortally wounded. 
They quickly rallied, and driving the mili- 
tia into Young’s saddlery shop, remained 
masters of the streets until they had sated 
their fury upon every imaginable cause of 
their misfortunes. Similar scenes were oc- 
curring at other points, and a general sus- 
pension ensued, which lasted for about two 
years. Some of the banks privately re- 
deemed their notes at 25 cents on the dol- 
lar. 

Out of the 850 banks throughout the 
United States 405 failed entirely at this peri- 
od, and went into bankruptcy, while the 
others resumed after a suspension of from 
sixty days to two years. Some have con- 
tinued to exist with honor down to the 
present day, but with this important change 
in their method—they ceased to issue notes, 
and confined their operations to deposits, 
exchange, discounts and collections. 


After the panic of 1857 a trial was again 


made of banks of issue, the notes being 
based upon the security of state bonds de- 
posited with the state auditors. But the 
issues were in time found to to be as worth- 
less as the previous ones. 

It is only since the civil war which freed 
the country from the curse of state banks 
of issue, that the true functions of banking 
have been generally recognized. These are 
to foster the industries of the country by 
distributing capital to fulfil the needs of 
every branch of tradeand commerce, so that 
the products of toil may be fairly appor- 
tioned throughout the land. 
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Banking is no longer a scheme for money- 
making, to enrich the few at the expense 
of the many; but, regulated by the laws of 
economy, it is the governing power of the 
vast mecharism of trade and commerce, 
to avert disaster on the one hand, and, on 
the other, to foster and promote the pros- 
perity of the country. 

The true functions of banking are seen, 
not so much to rest in the issue of circulat- 
ing notes—heretofore the prime cause of 
most of our financial panics—but to include 
the security of deposits, the rapidity and 
safety of exchanges, the fostering of indus- 
tries and the encouragement of manufac- 
tures by the distribution of capital intrusted 
to the bankers’ care in all legitimate enter- 
prises. By these means the interests of the 
people are enhanced, the country is en- 
riched, and the capital is held in the legiti- 
mate channel of trade and commerce. 

as 


FREE BANKING. 


Tux best possible banking system that can 
be organized appears to be to leave all banks 
and bankers free to manage their business 
as they please. Place no limits to any of 
their operations—loans, discounts, issues, 
reserves—but force them to fulfil promptly 
the various obligations they assume. In 
case of failure, force them to liquidate as 
promptly as is reasonable, so as to allow 
more intelligent and more prudent institu- 
tions and persons to take their place. Let 
all issues of bank notes be made redeem- 
able at the natural money center of the dis- 
trict in which each bank is located; and as 
long as redeemed there, let all banks and 
bankers receive the notes of every other 
institution, and send them at once for re- 
demption, on the old Suffolk Bank system, 
which so long maintained successfully all 
New England bank notes at par and pre- 
vented all over-issues; for the moment any 
bank issued more than its fair share of the 
circulation, or extended its discounts 
beyond the wants of its own dealers, it 
immediately became a debtor bank in 
Boston and was called upon to liquidate the 
balance or have its notes discredited, which 
prevented its continuing business. Let all 
the various financial centers—Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville, New Orleans, 
Mobile, Galveston, Savannah, Charleston, 
Richmond, Milwaukee, Detroit, ete., ete.— 
liquidate their balances of indebtedness every 
week if necessary, and at once all the bank 
notes of the various banks in the United 
States will be at par everywhere throughout 
the Union, precisely as the national bank 
notes and legal tenders are now. 

Under such a system it would be need- 
less to have banks make any deposits with 
state or federal officials* to secure the 
prompt redemption of their issues; for 
the experience of the past conclusively 
shows that in moments of emergency and 
commercial and financial crises, no property 
can be as readily realized from as bona fide 
obligations of the active, legitimate busi- 
ness men of any community, to whom 
alone sound banks should ever make loans 
of either bank notes or bank credits. 
Neither Government nor state bonds, bonds 
and mortgages, real estate, nor anything 
else can be realized from as_ surely 
and as promptly in moments of emer- 
gency as good business engagements 
founded on actual transfers of useful re- 
sults of labor needed by humanity, and 
banks should entirely cease to take the en- 
gagement to redeem in coin, on demand, 
the amount of their loans and discounts 
carried to the credit of their dealers as de- 
posits. The latter have no equitable right 
to demand coin from the banks unless they 
have actually deposited coin with them. 
All deposits of coin should be returned in 
coin when demanded by the depositors, and 
the banks might loan coin to their dealers 
whenever they have a surplus beyond their 
own wants. What is needed by every com- 
munity is a system of banking that will en- 

able the internal exchanges and payments 
of the country to be readily effected with- 
out regard to the momentary condition of 
the foreign balances of trade, which should 
be liquidated by those engaged in foreign 
trade and banking, and not from means 
drawn from our institutions by dealers who 
never deposit with them cither gold or sil- 
ver, and hence have no legitimate right to 


call upon the banks to furnish specie when 
in demand for any purpose. 

Nor are governments called upon to 
furnish either commerce or banking with 
coin or money of any kind. The only 
proper duty of government is to coin the 
precious metals when deposited at the 
mint. When governments limit them- 
selves to this they have nothing further to 
do, whether gold or silver coin is scarce or 
abundant; for neither will be scarce or over- 
abundant for any length of time if all 
commercial nations adopt one uniform 
relative value between the two precious 
metals. Under such a system cither metal 
can equally well be exported or imported, 
according to the momentary wants of each 
locality, and neither metal could ever be 
anywhere at more than a temporary nom- 
inal premium, of no importance to either 
the foreign or home trade. For a govern- 
ment to tax the people to obtain the means 
to purchase the precious metals, to coin 
them as money, is a gross abuse of power, 
disastrous to the community, with whose 
legitimate operations it interferes most in- 
juriously, as in the present illegitimate 
coinage of silver at a fictitious value by 
our mint. Congress was never delegated 
the power to tax the people for such pur- 


poses. 
o> 


FLUCTUATIONS IN DISCOUNT 
RATES, 


Tue subject of the periodical fluctua- 
tions in the rate of discount in England, 
France, Germany, and the United States, 
has been recently treated in a series of 
articles in the London Keonomist. The 
writer shows that in New. ork, during the 
period of 29 years, from 1854 to 1882, the 
rate of discount was evenly high in both 
halves of the year during only one year; 
in 10 years it was higher in the first half of 
the year, while in 18 years it was higher in 
the second half. Comparing this with the 
corresponding results shown in the case 
of the other three countries mentioned, it 
appears that the rate is far less often even 
in both half years in America than in 
France or Germany, but that in this point, 
as well as in the preponderance of the 
higher rate in the second half of the year, 
the character of the New York market is 
far more like that of England than those 
of the other two countries. In Germany, 
however, the same feature of a higher rate 
in the second half of the year is likewise 
prominent. 

Although the condition of the American 
money market differs in many respects from 
that of England, we here find one point in 
common. It is very natural that the pres- 
sure in New York should be sharper in the 
Autumn, as this is the time when the great 
agricultural harvest is reaped, housed, and, 
to a large extent, carried. This carrying is 
a very different thing in the United States 
from what it is abroad, implying, as it does, 
a transit of hundreds and thousands of 
miles. This country being so largely agri- 
cultural, the demand for money to move 
the crops becomes more and more exten- 
sive every year, and moncy flows west- 
ward, and back again, almost as regularly 
as the seasons come and go, 

Notwithstanding the large growth of 
banking capital and banking accommoda- 
tion in the Western States, the demand for 
capital in the Fall is not likely to dimin- 
ish, nor the influence which will thence 
be exercised on the New York money 
market. When it is considered how 
close the connection between New York 
and England is, it cannot be wondered at 
if the natural tendency to a period of 
greater pressure in the Autumn in England 
is’ enhanced by the influence of the New 
York market. 

A comparison of the data on this subject, 
as pertains to the Bank of England, Bank 
of France and Bank of Germany, from 1844 
to 1882, shows that the fluctuations in the 
rate of discount at the first have been more 
numerous by far than inthe case of the 
other banks. Further, that though the 
proportion of the reserve maintained by 
the Bank of Germany has been nearly as 
large as in the vage of the Bank of France, 
and more equable’én character, the fluctua- 
tions in its rate since it came under the 
regulations prescribed by the German 
Bank Act of 1875, have increased con- 





siderably. 


It appears, also, that the business done 


from that done by the other two banks, the 
reserve of the Bank of Engiand, for in- 
stance, being marked off by an artificial 
arrangement depending on the Act of 1844. 
In the case of the Bank of Germany, the 
reserve, though marked off in the accounts, 
and though worked on a system more 
elastic than that in force in England, is 
also one dependent on legislative enact- 
ment and the maintenance of a fixed pro- 
portion between the reserve and the note 
circulation. The question is asked, whether 
this class of legislative action, intended to 
preserve the integrity of a note circulation, 
does not interfere with the ordinary opera. 
tions of the bank, and whether the unfet- 
tered system of the Bank of France is not 
followed by more equable results’? Legis- 
lative interference with trade having been 
abandoned in almost all other directions, 
it is doubted if it fully attains, in this in- 
stance, the object desired. 


—_—— ee 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue recent disturbances in financial 
circles, occasioned by the failure of a few 
concerns to meet their liabilities are about 
over. The late failures are not regarded 
as indicative of any widespread unsound- 
ness, but rather the nearer approach to a 
healthy and legitimate basis for the future 
business plans of the financial and com- 
mercial community. That there is a great 
quantity of unemployed capital in the mar- 
ket is indicated by the continued low rates 
of interest which are reported, bit we are 
nearing the time when the. reserve fand will 
be gradually reduced, as the West has 
already begun to draw freely for crop mov- 
ing purposes. Some departments of busi- 
ness have shown considerable activity during 
the past week, notwithstanding the per- 
sonal discomforts of a higher temperature, 
which has doubtless served to prolong the 
absence of those who are now enjoying 
their Summer vacation. Preparations are 
being made, however, for an active Fall busi- 
ness in all departments, while, with the pres- 
ent plethoric condition of the money market 
there is every reason for the anticipation of 
success. Money has been in abundant 
supply all the week at slightly firmer prices. 
Borrowers on call paid 2 and 3 per cent. on 
stock collateral, and 1 and 2 per cent. on 
Government bonds. Time loans were 
quoted at 5 per cent, and mercantile paper 
sold at 54 to 64 per cent. The interior 
movement of currency continues to show a 
large excess of shipments over receipts, and 
the domestic exchanges are growing daily 
less favorable to this center. The specie 
imports amounted to $1,380,941 and the 
specie exports to $890,805.24, of which, 
however, $809,200 should have'been credited 
to the previous week. 

Strook Market.—For the week under re- 
view speculation on the Stock Exchange 
was feverish and weak. There was but 
little business done outside of the profes- 
sional oporators, there being a strong im- 
pression on the part of the public that 
there is every possibility of still lower 
prices, as all the tendencies are inclined to 
favor the bears in their manipulations. In 
the later dealings the depressing reports of 
‘serious freight rate cutting among the 
trunk lines and other such rumors suc- 
ceeded in forcing prices still further down- 
ward. As matters now stand, the market 
is not ina satisfactory shape. Distrust is 
general, and even with prices as low as 
they are, the conditions do not seem favor- 
able for any general or permanent advance. 
The following are the highest, lowest, and 
closing quotations of the various listed 
stocks for the week : 


Aug, Mth, 
Adams Express.........0..ceee8+ 49 185 «618844 188 
American Express........ ayy 0 8934 9 
Albany & 8ueq.....-.-6sees eevee 1o 127 197 127 
Alton and Terre Haute........ 100 60 60 60 
American T. & Cable Oo....... 990 64 a 6 
Bost. Air Line, pf........°....++« 1] Big 79% «(19% 
Bank and Mer. Tel............. 600 14035 189%¢ 14024 
Canada Southern...,........45.- 12,050 58% BO Bl 
Canada Pacific. .........+-.s000+ 27,870 Bik¢ 58% Bbg 
Central Pacific. ....:...0...+0+++ 30,2566 67% 64% 64% 
Chic., St. L. & N O......... 0 679 79 7” 
O., C., ©. and T...4.5.0.cee00-- 08 14% yy @ 62 
‘Shes. and Ohio..........-+..+00+ 0 OS M4 15 
Ohes. and Ohio Ist. pf. , i a | 
Ce, Der CDE.T, O,crcoseeece-coeveee loo 8 3 
Chicago, Bur., and Q...........+ 4,977 (233g 19194 128%q 


O,, St. L, and Pitts............++ 





G., Bt, L, and Py Ph...cenesereee 280 2 42 


by the Bank of England differs very widely |, 


and N. W..........-... 98,215 195 19136 122 

and N. W., pf... -» 1,080 143 140% 14ldg 
Chicago, M., and St, P.......... 88,200 1u23¢ 100g 100% 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 1,950 119 118 18% 
Cleve, and Pitts... ....... Ponnve 68 182k4 13034 181% 
Colorado Coal 64209 23 19 


Delaware, L., and W'n.......... 293,835 1233 119% 120 
Delaware and Hudson Canal., 2,087 108% 107% 75% 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 157,951 283g 2g MM 
+ 1460 84 ™ T% 
1,100 1636 14 MK 
100 «(8 90 90 







- 800 Gig 59 
-». 2,980 196%¢ 12953¢ 126 
Ind., Bloom., and W........... 38,080 28% 28 22 
Lake Shore. .........0.sceeessee++ 74,856 107 BSG 108% 
Lake Erie and Western......... 1595 2 20 a 
Louisville and Nashviile....... 143,800 489g 41% 4336 


Manhattan, B...........-ces0r0. 70 MW BW 
Maryland Coal..............006+ 700 «(12 12 13 
Memph, & Charl..,............. 80,700 47 38 4 
WilcKe B. PORE, sinc ce coscetvaaee 2,600 41 0 «0% 
Metropolitan...........ssesseeee “0 8 68D 
Michigan Central.............++ 18,059 853g 81 82 
Mobile and Ohio............++++ lo 28 +P] 13 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 770 2% Wg 
Minn & St. L. pf.............e00s 200 49355 49 49 
Mo., Kan., and Texas........ 28,646 95 88% 235% 
Missouri Pacific................. 24,712 96% O46 S436 
Morris & Essex.,.............++ 128 «194% 12434 19436 
Nashville and C.and 8t. L..... 2,200 55 623g 58% 
N. J. Contral..........-s0cee00-+ 48,000 853g 706 70% 
N. ¥. Central occas 89,460 116%, 1145, 11535 
N. ¥. & Now Eng.,........0000:- 1,100 25 “4 a4 
es eee oN 8179 «617% )~=«(179 
We Rattt Wescates 00. cacasidc 45786 & 86 
Th, We MROCOOR, ciisic occ canndicnse 5m © W 





N. Y., Chi. and St. L., pre Ie te 1850 19% 18% 19% 
Wee, te WME, Bo cs cecccnccessne 8,050 25% 88 84 
Northern Pacific................. 104,200 445 89% BOK 


Northern Pacific, pref..........158,828 89% 765% 7856 
Se Fain cre siddcn once dovvcece 1,155 20% 2 2% 
Oregon Imp. Co 510 87 87 87 
GD, Be, FR Bame, 0. vias s vecedeccccee 100 b 25 
Oregon Trans. ........6.s5000 05 168,070 6036 Gig 6245 
Oregon R. & Navigation.,...... 1,200 188 180 8 180 
Ohio Contral..........0+..20+ +» 8815 7% OM ONE 
| eee 6,700 82% 29 33 
Phil. & Reading............ .-.. 68,605 BBig 4755 547% 
Pullman Car....... acceesese 600 198 «6197 «=: 187 
Peoria, Dec,, and E.............. 21% 4 13 18 
Rochester and Pittsburgh,..... 4.290 164 Ike 1b 
Rock Island, .........ssssessseees 1,995 Islsg 119%¢ 120 
Rich. & Dad. 000.00 ccecvesecasee 700 «66 O66 66 
Wish. a8: W, Bi cacevicagaaiesce 1,780 32 29% «20% 
Richmond & Allegheny......... 300 7 6s 6M 
Ob, Paul. & WD. . .cosccteccecsss: 100 B55 BBY Bb 







St. L. and 8. F...... 200 26 TG 
St. L., and 8, F., pf....sseeceeee 5 46 «64g AD 
St. L. and 8. F. let pf..........+ 290 90 86 BBG CBI 
St. P., M., and M........cc000++. 91,140 T1036 107% 10855 
8t. P. and Omaha,.............++ 7,980 4194 8836 8836 
St. P. and Omaha, pref.......... 3,016 Wig 99% 100 
Texas and Pacific...... ......+: 43,770 28% Wig Bh 
Union Pacitie, ........cecee0eee+ 102,865 8036 865% 874% 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was quiet but strong, as there 
is a preference shown by investors for these 
securities, because of the weakness mani- 
fested by all others at the present time. 8}s 
advanced § and 4s 4, 88 declined}. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 


Rid, Asked Bid, Asked, 

Fem... L196 112'4' Currency 6a, 8 —@ 
tet, Pom", ti0h, Currency éa, \W7..c190 — 
48,1907, coup... 119. 11934! Currency 6, °98...133 | — 
Three percents.108% 1633¢ 6s, °9,.,.188 — 


= 
3 
- 
2. 
= 














Raitr0oap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
generally weak and lower. The important 
changes were a decline of 54 per cent. in 
Denver and Rio Grande Consols, which 
sold down to 75} and recovered to 77; a 
decline of 14 per cent. in Central Iowa 
Firsts, to 106; 14 in Mil., Lake Shore and 
Western Firsts, to 994; 14 in Richmond 
and Danville 6s, to 954; 2 per cent. in 
Ohio Central Firsts, to 77; 1 per cent. in 
do. Incomes, to 15, and 1 per cent. in Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Western Firsts, to 64. 

Bank Sratement.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks issued from the 
Clearing-House last week was again an un- 
favorable exhibit. The changes in the 
averages show a loss in specie of $1,407,400 
and in legal tenders of $1,237,500, a con- 
traction in loans of $1,854,100, a decrease in 
deposits of $6,348,300, and an expansion in 
circulation of $78,600. The movement for 
the week results in aloss in surplus reserve 
of $1,057,825, but the banks still hold $5,- 
821,825 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The following table gives figures in detail. 





Lega Net 

Banks. Loans, Specie. Testers. Déposita,. 
New York,. $9,831,000 1,416,000 $703,000 $9,121,000 
Manhattan. 7,540,000 780,000 501,000 «5,981,000 
Merchants’, 7,832,200. 1,610,000 6,820,300 
Mechanics’. 8,835,100 730,600 =: 1,138,900 7,343,300 
Union...... 4,267,700 =: 1,811,800 114,000 3,852,900 
America.... 10,857,000 1,481,500 582,700 71,663,500 
Phenix...... 3,226,000 643,000 98,500 2,868,000 
City... +«+ 7420200 2,718,600 510,000 7,867 600 
Trad'sm'n's 8,088,600 . 387,400 77,600 ©~——-'1,904,500 
Fulton...... ..1,680,800 530,90 85,700 1,895,400 
Mer. Exch.. 508,400 414,500 2,947,100 
Gallatin .... 4,774,100 608,700 180,400 2,761,700 
Bitch & Dro. 1.875.500 403,200 68,840, 1,681,400 
M'chs.&Tra. 999,000 184,000 109,000 1,091,000 
Greenwich.. 1,056,900 21,400 «141,300 © 200 
Lea. Manuf. 38,088,100 238,10 817,90 

Sev'nth W'd 1,051,900 168,400 150,200 7106 
St'te of N.Y. 8,828,700 143,700 228,800 8,878,500 
Am. Ex..... 18,568,000 878,000 1,788,000 (10,604,000 
Commerce.. 16,500,100 5,725,000 1,887,900 BOO 
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Brosdway.. 5,917,200 431,600 284,900 4,401,700 
Mercantile.. 6,931,890 915.900 656,500 6,497,100 
Pacific...... 2,496,400 813,000 123,500 2,608,600 
Republic.. 4,706 500 494,700 202,500 2,721,900 
Chatham.... 3,508,400 829,000 300,900 8,971,69 
People’s..... 1,402,100 162.400 128,90 1,698,000 
N. America. 2.934.300 310,000 406 U0 8,106,400 
Hsnover.... 8,583,700 1,564,000 1,159,000 9,069,400 
(rving...... 2,985,0u0 472,100 460,700 3,002,500 
Metropol’p. 12,492,440 2,001,400 879,900 6,889,60 
Citizens’ 2,872,300 835,000 262,300 2,458,800 
Nassau . 2,891,850 146,600 186,900 2,529,200 
Market..... 2,855 300 547,600 152,80 2,424, 800 
St. Nicholas 2,214,600 238,700 45,500 1,778 600 
Shoe & Lea. 2,527.00 635,000 177,000 3,047,000 
Corp Exen. 4.64.00 545,800 186,000 3,632,000 
Continent’). 5,805,200 1,378,200 260,600 6,419,700 
Oriental 2,056,000 %),600 282,300 1,905,700 
Marine......  %,60%,000 449,000 234,000 3,850,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,365,900 5,002,lu 1,050,200 22,075,500 
== 16,870,800 = 3,796,900 = 1,116,500 = 22,756,700 
Wall St.Nat. 1,464,0u0 $23,200 95,600 1,911,400 
North River 1,541,000 19,000 104,000 1,48 | ,000 
East Kiver.. 1,174,700 125,90 74,600 845,300 
Fourth Nat. 16,322,600 3,268,400 1,151,000 17,035,500 
Centra) Nat. 7,431,000 1,098,000 = 1,216,00 8,143,000 
Second Nat. 3,306,000 641,000 352,000 8,864,000 
Ninth Nat.. 6,076,300 867,300 418,80 6,782,100 
First Nat'l.. 14,958,500 2,971,600 627,90 15,227,900 
Third Nat.. 4,987,700 1,145,600 491,800 5,325,700 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,460,200 69,500 178,300 1,106,940 
Bowery..... 1,977,400 235,000 230,000 1,844,990 
N.Y¥.County 1,735,500 18,luu 534,800 2,00, 900 
Ger.-Amer... 2,410,000 416,300 62,700 2,149,400 
Chase....... 4,315,700 1,264,800 654,600 5,887,900 
Fifth Ave... 2,075,700 433,50 95,300 2,114,4.0 
GermanEx. 1,746,300 60,000 284,000 1,978,300 
Germania... 1,730,000 104,900 266,400 2,081,400 
U.S. Nat’l.. 4,767,300 1,631,100 121,100 6,396,700 
Lincoln N'l = 1,724,600 854,000 120,300 1,963,800 
Garfield Nat 800,900 48,000 84,200 616,500 
Total.. . a7, 596, 600 869, 829, 30u $25,312, 000 317,277,900 

Dee, Dee, Dev, Dee. 

Cemparisons $1,454,100 $1,407,400 $1,237,500 $6,348,300 
Clearings for the week ending Aug. 18th... @962,805,268 64 
do. do, do. Aug. 26th.. 683,776,672 48 
Balances for the week ending Aug. 18th.... 81,666,588 61 
do. do de. Aug, 25th... 28,801,820 v6 


Bank Strocks.—The following ‘shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 

















Bid. Asked, Bil. Aaked, 
America sn Te 16736 M rib -- 
American kx ia M ons 
Butch's & Drovie. Ina - |» vl 
Broadway... 200C« SM (31 
Chase coves, VO - |M loo 
Commerce. ...... 153 157 | M oe ~ 
Corn bxenange. 16 C- Mech's & ap Ww = 
Chemical,. 006 M zeneees .. — 166 
Central Nat'l ‘ts 'Nassau.. 12 
Continenta! ...... 2 New York... 1bt - 
Pr 2b0 Ninth National..1.20 — 
Chatham. ....... 140 — North Ameries. ws + 
Oitizens’..... 20 North HRiver...... 15 — 
fuat River New York ri 0.... 186 om 
Hleventh Ward. .100 -- 
Firet Nation’l....400 4 ~ 
fourth ation’. 1380 106 
Aa Avenue.... .200 176 
TEMccene ceceees 120 -- 
German Amer'n.. 97 182 
Gulsus 163 -- 
ermanis. - -- 
eld.,. - _ 
Green wich ; — 130 
Han 160 - 7 
mpit'e é Trad's..20 ~~ nior ‘6 — 
Ad because eaees 3a@060COw Unit’ ‘a States Nat.145 160 
ther Man'f....100 — | Wall Bt. Nat'l... 104 106 
Manhattan........ eo — 
Forgign Exonanor.—The market for 


foreign exchange was a little firmer, owing 
mainly to a small increase in the supply of 
bills. The nominal asking quotations were 
advanced $c. on Friday to $4.834 for 60- 
day bills and $4.87 for demand. Actual 
business was done at concessions of $c. to 
1$c. from the posted figures. In Continental 
Exchange francs were very weak, and the 
quotations were advanced from 5.24} to 
5.2598@5.25 for 60-day bills, and from 5.214 
@5.20§ to 5.224@5.21} for checks. Rveich- 
marks were firm. Long sight was quoted 
at 94@944; short sight rose from 944@04} 
to 943. 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
A new counterfeit #5 gold piece has been 


submitted to the United States officials for 
inspection, which contains $4.68 worth of 
gold. It is said to be the best piece of 
work of that character that ever came 
before experts. The result of the examina- 
tion will be made known at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
decided to redeem, since July 1st, checks 
and drafts imprinted with the two-cent 
revenue stamps when desired. The word 
**redeemed” will be stamped upon each 
check. This vill enable banks and bankers 
use stamped checks after their redemp- 
tion. 

Divipenp.— The increased semi-annual 
dividend of four per cent. of Oregon Im- 
provement Co. will be payable Sept. 15th, 
at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL S'iT., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


MIDDLESEX BANKING 
Middletown, COMPANY Connecticut 


Incorporated under the laws of Connecticut and sub 
Ject to the inspection of the 
STATE BANK COMMISSIONERS. 


Cee BONDS 














PROPOSALS FOR PURCHASE OF BONDS. 


OFFICE OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS,) 
Bismarck, Dakota, Aug. 2ist, 1883. § 
Ix accordance with an act of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Dakota Territory entitled “ an uct to aathorize 
the city of Bismarck, Dakota Territory, to issue bonds 
forthe purpose of Mbuitding and # and caraees a school 
house"’—approved March 9t 1 be received at 
the Bismarck b atone’ Bank ~ the First National 
Bank inthe city of Bismarck, Dakota, until noon of 
September 2th, 1883, sealed proposals fer the pur- 
chase cf the whole or any part of ,000 coupon bon 
of the city of Bismarck, of denomination of $100 each 
aring date Sept. ist, 1883, with interest at the rate ot 
seven per cent, ber annum, payable se _ annually on 
the first y Janusry and omy. 8 the First 
National Bank, New York City, runn (3 twenty years 
and pi ion at the option of t ¢ city after the expira- 
Gon of ten years from the date of issue thereof. 

Bonds will be sold bearing interest from Sept, let, 
1883, to the persons paying par or the highest premium 
above par, Envelopes containing Rr »posals should be 
marked “ Proposals for bonds for the Bismarck high 
school,” Further information furnished on applica- 
ion. The commissioners reserve 4 r ight t> reject 
any or all bids. W. RAYM 

Chairman School Commissioners. 


LINCOLN 


SAFE DEPOSIT C0. 


AND 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 
32 to 38 EAST 42d STREET, 


(Opposite Grand Central Depot), 


NEW YORK. 
A Bullding Fire-proot Throughout 
now ready for the transaction of business. 
ented at from B10 to $300 per 
ks, and Packages stored under 
perivate focuteanes, eceptionand 
‘or | 
Vault, ‘Coup mn, Reception and Toilet rooms 
- the ground floorand d rectly. accessible from the 
treet. Rooms or space in t 


Fire-Proof Warehouse 


for Furniture. Works of Artand Merchandise, 
rented by the month or year. Trunk Storage a 
Specialty. 





Roxes 
year. Silver, 
uarantee. 

oliet rooms 


_ANVITED. 





poured by iret 


INSPECTION 
mace in 
ool tkD “ie EV bl 
‘arms, werth 3 t 


s the amount 


Interest and principa! payable 
through Importers and Traders’ Nation. 
al Bank, New York, and ogijected and 
Joaner in the valley. RIGHT "YEA KS 

n the valley. "EAR 

IN THE BUSIN NESS. Personal aequaintance with 
men, lands, and values, ounre neyer had to fore- 
mortgage a Red River Valley 

No delays in investing. Loans 


AS SAFE AS U. S. BONDS 


and PAY NEARLY THRES TIMES AS MUCH. 1 
am known and recommended and indorsed by leading 
wyeneny ieee & Scere mae, East and West—men for 


loaned. 





whom I have n making these investments for 8 
years Ra, Among my 
REFERENCES 

He: Win be merase as Hertford. 0 

v, artfo on 

M. I. Gates, ABP LL. Pst Pres't Rutgers College, New 

Brunswick, N. J. 

Rev. John W. Bay, Lake City, Min 
Hon. Wm. yo yon, wea Beary N.Y. 
Capt. John uc hyn. M atic Bridge, Conn 

ney V. Lowell, E urt 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
First National Bank . Paul, Min 
All are precsen wit investments. Send for fuller 
informat on and ciFou ar. em x ew York or 
ton Drafts, payable to my order. Address 


E. P. GATES, 
Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


TO! TOINVESTORS: v&. DAKOTA 


A NS-3a 
le ¥ 
| 


Mention tl this paver. 








the Ge R mit AN the lender 


the nighest rate that can = 
able E'iNvITED 


1 stirs RaNRBN CE el 


No Risk; “Solid 10 per Cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [}linols Financial Agency, Jacksonville Il 


The Safe Deposit Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
The First Established in the World, 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President, 


140, 142 and 146 Broadway, 


corner Liberty Street, 
Rents Safes in its Burglar-proof Vaults ($15 
to $200 per annum) ; also receives on 


Qpetial Deposit, under Guarantes, 


Bonds, Stocks, Mortgages, with the 
Bonds, sansa te Valuable Papers, 


SILVER and. JEWELRY, 


For the Summer Months, or Longer, 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write no  - gli ce the old Banking 
HOW ES ry “COMPANY, 
11 ws LL ee or BOWES 5 VC Ades 
gone = Stock 
po esperience at 4 per cent., payabie 


= 











Piaterest allowed-on 
on demand. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


OREGON IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
New Yorg, August 25th, 1883. 
The increased Semi-Annual DIVIDEND OF FOUR 
PER CENT. (4 per cent.) will be —. ——— 





yn. 1888, at the The tpnel of the — iret 
SSP eat deste 3, Serial —_ 





Commercial, 


LOST CURRENCY. 


Tue past due debt of the United States, 
upon which the payment of interest has 
been stopped, now amounts to eleven mil- 
lions of dollars. Nearly half the amount 
consists of 4 per cent. bonds which were 
called in last year. The further sum of 
nearly four millions in bonds of various 
issues has been outstanding from one to 
five years, and the remainder from five to 
ten years and over. It is possible that 
many of these bonds have been lost or mis- 
placed or accidentally destroyed and may 
never be presented for redemption. Still 
it is surprising that such large sums should 
have been privately hoarded so many years 
after the interest had ceased. It is now 
well ascertained that of the fractional cur- 
rency used during the war and until sub- 
sidiary silver was substituted in 1876, 
nearly $1,000,000 a year, or $15,000,000 
out of $49,000,000 printed and circulated, 
has been Jost or destroyed. Over $8,000,- 
000 has been marked off the Treasury 
books by authority of Congress, and $7,- 
000,000 more had as well follow, since the 
notes have ceased to be presented. It is 
estimated that about $26,000,000 greenback 
notes have been lost or destroyed in the 
twenty-one years since they were first 
issued; but the truth about all such esti- 
mates will never be known in our day, as 
greenback legal tender has become part 
and parcel of our financial system. In like 
doubt is the loss of notes of the national 
banks in the twenty years of their exist- 
ence. Whatever it is, the profit inures 
under the law to the Treasury and not to 
the banks of circulation. 

> 


DRY GOODS. 


Wiru the exception of the flurry there 
was occasioned by the large sale at auction 
of dry goods of the staple varieties, on last 
Thursday, the situation of the market is 
substantially the same as heretofore re- 
ported in this column of late. What effect 
the sale will have upon values is now an 
absorbing consideration to the trade, as the 
prices realized were much below the whole- 
sale rates, which, with the credit allowed— 
being four months from September 15th—is 
likely to still further reduce prices on the 
various lines of goods for some time to 
come. It is generally understood that this 
sale, like the one of a few weeks ago, was 
made necessary by the overproduction of 
the mills, which have been steadily turning 
out more goods than the market would 
take. Consequently, there being no reasona- 
ble hope of getting rid of the goods through 
the ordinary channels, a forced sale was re- 
sorted to. That sales of such magnitude 
tend to break the market there is no doubt, 
as the demand for the immediate future 
cannot avoid being affected thereby, 
with a general derangement of all 
ordinary calculations as to the wants of 
the consumer. The fact that the main bulk 
of the goods sold were taken by but a few 
of the leading houses would indicate that, 
notwithstanding the inducements offered 
in the shape of credit for what are consid- 
ered cash goods, buyers were not tempted 
to depart from the conservative policy 
which has controlled their dealings through- 
out the year. Shipments of prints, ging- 
hams, dress goods, flannels, ladies’ suiting 
flannels and sackings are daily received. 
There is also a steady though less active 
movement in shawls, skirts, hosiery and 
underwear and fancy knit woolens. Men’s 
wear woolens are more active with jobbers. 
The demand for specialties and novelties in 
fabrics for men and women’s wear, as well 
as for department goods, is active; but for 
all lines of staple merchandise the move- 
ment is moderate and stocks in first hands 
large. The best styles in prints, dress ging- 
hams, dress goods and, in fact, all season- 
able dry goods, are in good demand at 
steady values, while inferior grades are 
neglected and in accumulation. Buyers 
realize no money is made in purchasing 
unsalable fabrics, simply because offered 
at a bargain; for in these days of active 
competition the merchants that carry the 
cleanest and most attractive stocks draw 
the trade. 


Corroy Goops have as a rule been 


quiet in agents’ hands, selections having 





been made in strict accordance with actual 
wants. Cotton flannels continue to move 
steadily on account of back orders, and a 
light hand-to-muuth demand is reported for 
fine and medium fine bleached goods, wide 
sheetings, etc., but colored cottons are nat- 
urally quiet in agents’ hands. Jobbers are 
doing a very fair package trade in domes- 
tics, and the demand for assorted lots is 
steadily improving. 

Print-Cloths continue quiet at last quo- 
tations, say 84c., les 1 per cent., for extra 
64x64, 3 7-16c. for 64x64 ‘‘seconds,” and 
3 1-16@3¢c. for 56x60s. 

Prints were for the most part quiet in 
first hands,and there was a comparative lull 
in the jobbing trade, though a fair business 
was done by a few of the leading jobbers. 

Ginghams.—There was a fair movement 
in standard and fine dress styles on account 
of former orders, but the demand for these 
fabrics was comparatively light and fan- 
cies and staple checks ruled quiet. 

Dress Goops.—There has been a steady 
demand for soft wool suitings and sackings, 
and there was a fair movement in leading 
makes on account of back orders. Cash- 
meres continue in good request, and a fair- 
ly satisfactory business was done in fancy 
worsted materials, as brocades, small 
checks, plaids, mixtures, changeable effects, 
ete. Stocks arein excellent shape as a rule, 
and desirable fabrics are steadily held at 
current quotations. 

Wooten Goops.—Cloakings and _repel- 
lents are in steady medium to fair demand 
from agents, and are somewhat active at 
the hands of jobbers, while sackings and 
Jersey cloths are active in all quarters at 
advancing prices. Trade in flannels is still 
good, but not quite so general as previously 
reported. All descriptions of woolen goods, 
however, which specially interest jobbers, 
were less active on account of the large 
auction sale of cotton goods which absorbed 
the attention of the trade. In clothing 
woolens there is not much change from the 
steady duplicate business of late; but the 
situation is decidedly improved through 
the great activity of the wholesale trade in 
heavy clothing in allsections of thecountry, 
which must ultimately be reflected in the 
cloth market. Apprehensions are now 
rather in reference to Spring goods, in 
which clothiers had avery poor business 
the past season. There are more new goods 
of this clase opened this week; but there 
has been nothing specially encouraging as 


yet. Spring worsteds, on the other 
hand, are doing well, the prodactions 
of several mills being already largely sold 
up. 

Hostery AND UNDERWEAR. —Hosiery con- 
tinues quiet in first hands, but is more 
active with jobbers. Underwear is still 
dull, but a dupiicate business is looked for 
soon. Fancy knit goodsare in fair demand, 
while Jerseys are in short supply and prices 
advancing. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Buyers are more numerous in the market 
for foreign goods, and the amount of goods 
sold is increasing in the aggregate; but 
there is still considerable irregularity i in the 
trade, and although the situation is improv- 
ing there is more or less disappointment at 
the want of spirit in the demand for fine 

oods. There are very few large buyers here. 

‘his class having placed large early orders, 
are, consequently, in no hurry to make 
any extensive repurchases. The demand 
both for dress silks and dress woolens is 
enlarging, but the aggregate is made up 
for the most part of moderate wants. Some 

lain black silks are in fair, steady request. 

here is yet an active demand for velvets 
and velveteens, both in the piece and rib- 
bons, and a good trade in cheap British 
dress goods. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1883. 1882, 
Entered at the port........... $2,988,035 $3,694,411 
Thrown on the market....... 8,120,804 8,782,619 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 80,681,500  90,475.578 ° 


Thrown on the market...... 80,474,833 89,001,839 


DRY GOODS ITEMS. 


More than half of all the carpets 
duced in the world are made by American 
manufacturers, and a large share of the re- 
mainder are made upon erican looms. 

The American carpet manufacturers are 
now using more wool than ever before, and 
it is estimated that they are consuming it 
at the rate of 50,000,000 pounds per annum. 

The Royal Axminster Psmith Moquette, 
invented in this country) is highly esteemed 
in England, and its production is a source 
of great profit. The London Furniture 
Gazette recently said on this subject: ‘*‘ The 
one industry which has steadily pro ° 
in Kidderminster during the year 1880 1880 











August 30, 1883.] 


1HE 


INDEPENDENT. 








that of the Royal Axminster. Every firm 
engaged in the production of this magnifi- 
cent floor covering has been continually 
busy and has found it necessary to add to 
its producing capabilities.” 

Mr. Josepn Capen, president of the Kid- 
derminster Chamber of Commerce, gives 
the following table of the value of exports 
of nct carpets to the United States: 

TOTS... .ccceccoceees 357,691 


175,905 
88,104 
88,224 





The y year r 1880 being a phenomenal year, 
should be excluded from consideration, as 
the spasmodic importation of that year is 
not likely to be repeated, and the volume 
of importation has since again fallen off. 

cde oF? OE taal 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


tMPORTANT TO EVERY RY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay EVENING, Aug. 27th, 1883. 

















BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, F . .86 6 jLaconia,... .10-4 26 
Atlantic, A.....36 8 e  areae 114 276 

“  D.....36 68{|Lyman, B..... 40 1046 
“ H....36 73¢|Massachusetts: 
“« 6P... 8% O86  dBB....36 6 
“ LL...36 61% * Ghanwe § 
* Yim & “ Stand.36 73¢ 
Appleton, A....36 8 Mystic River...36 634 
a 6%4|Nashna, 1 0... 1% 
¢ R86 76! 134 
Augusta... 36 6%) e ie - “40 9 
a 100030 = B44! * Wii BK 
= Ai. | 6 Newmarket, a «36 6 
Broadway.....36 6 | "DD.36 4Y 
Bedford, R.....80 5 | “ G..36 6% 
Boott, C...... 34 «6K! sae N..36 7% 
a 36 14 \P acitic, Extra..36 7% 
. a fam .36 errr. 
enced 40 is Pepperell eee 1614 
Continental, C.36 1% 28-4 20 
“ D.40 8%! “ ..9-4 2216 
Conestogo, D..28 514) «10-4 25 
2 G...30 634! 8 «11-4 271¢ 
" 8...33 684) -” 12-4 — 
262 W...36 7 |Pe pperell Efine, 4 1% 
Dwight, + 30 6% vee 
er 336% vi O.. + "33 6% 
a k need 88 7% | * 2. <oe e 
Exeter, A...... 36 634 Pepuot, - ee 8% 
i ee 338° CO«#G soon ar 
Ellerton. ....10-4 26 | > er 121¢ 
First Prize..... 86 734 \Pittefield,A....36 636 
Great Mauls, KE. 36 ©=T}¢\Pocasset, C....36 734 
Hill’sS’mp.{d’m45 11} as O....388 6% 
Indian Head...36 8 - E....40 8% 
“ue "130 = 71g |Stark, AA,..... 36 8 
c © A Tc scetssen 36 «(9 
o  * 45 124%) “ heavy....40 9 
Indian Orchard : oT aeepeeneld 48 16 
” DW..40 : TTT 58 18 
“  DW..36 2 ee 18 273¢ 
‘EE... .36 my, <tr e 108 35 
“ 8 §6—AA.. 834 |Wamsuita, ... -50 165 
Lawre aan, S oo 36 «6)4) 72 25 
36 — 30 
ad xx. 40 — 
Langley, A.....36 6% 
ean “1-8 6 
oO = eenes 8-4 5 
Laconia ..... 7-4 164% 
ggasi 8-4 20 
Oe eesus 94 221¢ — 48 13 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
snhewere Langdon GB...36 11 
“ 





..36 8¢|Lonsdale..... 33 | 86 
os - 6-4 17 ** Cambric 386 12 
Allendale..... 6-4 16 |Masonville 
Sacer 74 19 |Nashua, E.....36 
OP cee 8-4 22 . P. 
Avondale ...... 36 8% « 
Ballou & Son ..86 74%|Newmarket, F..36 > 
Bay Mil, 38 on a We iit 1054 
Bellows Falls. . 10 .-54 16 
Blackstone, AA86 ™ * mo 17}¢ 
Boott, Diiecenaa 37 (OK -.- 84 25 
Wtires«s 36 Pepperell ...6-4 161¢ 
“ AGC....3 — ” .---74 20 
Cabot. 1-8 6 “ 8-4 2216 
yp RE 44 1% “ 9-4 25 
he eeaeeees 2. is : ~< 274 
Canoe ........27 4 [Pequot.... ...5-4 15 
Clinton, Al,...36 9 -+6-4 18 
Dauntless......36 5g Standard. . 36 «69 


Dwight, Anchor 36 36 «10 





2... ees 

Fruit of the Loom PF ~ pny . 9} 

B Oo vst 16 

“ © Oe Oe & vcvniad e4 18 

- a _ sae 84 25 
Forestdale..... ee =, jae 9-4 27% 

Green G....... 36 C6 Ti ssmases 10-4 35 

Gold Medal. . om °F “ heavy...100 385 

..838 64%| © Nonp.....86 12 

Great Falls, 5 N. "31 6}¢|Wamsutta : 

M..338 7 “ OXX.36 1144 

pe A..33 — * cambric.36 12 
Hill's s Semp. Indem : “Pblewarp36 1114 

..33 8 |Washington....26 6 
sed re ‘36 9 |Waureg gans, 100836 1243 


“ shirtcotton— 12 





# “ 4 8 a . ) ee 36 11 
Mighiond Laan S 9 * cambric...— — 
ORG: Seicieic's 0c 74¢|Whitinsville...36 74 
Indian ‘Orchard 6s er aS 4 
DW36 — (Williamsville: 
tended 76....86 914 A1.36 104¢ 




















BROWN DBILLS. 
Appleton......— @8 ,Mass., D..... — @T% 
Augusta.... .— @T7 |Mass.,G.....— @7 
Boott......... — @1% agg a @ 8 
Laconia..... — 8 |Pelzer..... 30— @ 7% 
Langley, A...— — |Piedmont... — @ 7% 
Langley, -— @7¢\Stark, A.....— @8 

TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA 15 ,Methuen, AA.... 15 
“ New England.... — 
D4 Bovece IR [RRR cvccce ee 
= Bcnas 13 |Pearl River...... _ 
7 Ceesee 12 (Pemberton, AA.. 1414 
+ | ere ll “ B.... 1246 
« Sexsed 10 $6 E.... 104 
“ : Cr 10 (Swift River..... = 
Cordis, AAA...32 — |Thorndike, A.... — 
“  ACE,..32 — “ B... 
a Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT SC Mccunscsicen 
“ 
Lewiston, A. ..36 
BIMGB, .020000: —@ 54 Manchester. 1g 
American. ..... —@ 6 |Merrimack, D. —@ 6% 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 6 (|Mallory........ —@ 6% 
Arnold’s. .......—@ 61¢|Oriental....... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... -- 3¢|Pacific......... —@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6}¢|Richmond’s....—@ 63 
Garner’s....... —@ 5 |Simpson’s solid 
Gloucester..... —@ 6 SAFES —@ 6 
a —@ 6}y |Steel River, fncy--@ 6 
Hamilton...... —@ 6 (|Slater’ssolids —@ 5K 
Knickerbocker, Southbridge 
fancy........—@ 6 Shirtings.....—@ 5 
Lancaster ....54¢@ 7 |Windsor, fancy.—@ 64¢ 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@15 Otis, CC....... —@ — 
ee —@ — |Otis, BB....... —@ — 
aa h’y |Pearl River....—@ — 
aa candela —@ — York... ate — 
Columbia, XxX Warren, AXA..—@ — 
brown...... —@ — | “  BB....—@ — 
OHECKS, 
Caledonia, XX. mm <1 Park Mills, No. 
“ Peete —@12 
Economy...... —$i0 Park Mills, No. 
Otis, apron....—@— See ---—@18 
Prodigy........—@11 |York,I........ —@10 

CORSET JEANS, 

POT ee —@ 1% ere sat..—@ 8 
Resnemange |Laconia....... —@ 7} 
Gs, ciccncndes —@ 8 \Lawrence...... —@-- 
Canoe River. ..—@ be |Narragansett ..—@ 694 
Clarendon..... —@ 64 \Naumkeag sat..—@ 834 
Indian Orchard, lea..—@ 84 
Imported.,..—@ 6%|Rockport... .. —@ — 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 

Amoskeag......—@ 81¢/Plunkett....... ——s 
ee a —@ 8 |Rentrew..... @1044 
Glasgow, checks—@ 734| White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w--@ 8 staple. . .-@ — 
Lancaster...... —@ 8 |White W’ reco, 
Manchester....—@ 7%; fancy..... - -—-@ 8 





Piagits 
jun a AN 


COLORED 


NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


UENCE OF EXTENSI 
TO OUR B 
AUGUST 





Y REDU 


SILKS, BLACK 


attention. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 


OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


SIVE AL- 

ILDINGS DURING 
Pia ee CIAL BARGAINS 

WILL KE OF FERED D MAY & ape 


IN ORDER THAT WE M E OUR 
BLOC 


We Call Particular Attention to Our 


SILKS, 


SILK & LISLE GLOVES, MILLINERY, 
LINEN GOODS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
Boys’ CLOTHING, 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC., 


AND A FINE LINE OF GOODS FOR 


TOURISTS. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt 


WEAR, 
LACES, 


HOSIERY, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 








MERES, 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 
PLUSHES. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO, 


(SUCCES#0R8 TO BENKARD, HUTTON 4 CO.) 


Agents for American Silks. 





CORTICELLI 


PURSE TWIST. 


The great popularity of this brand of PURSE SILK is obtained by the excellence of its colors, the 
p*culiarity of its twist and the facility with which it may be wrought into those exquisite designs 





NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass., 


tions almost as well as 
of the present time. 


CoRTICELLI on one en 
genuine is put up only 
way. 

Sole Manufacturers. 


known to women of past genera- 


to those 


This well- 
known brand may be obtained of 
iny enterprising merchant, 
CAUTION.—Purchasers 
should notice carefully the 
Black Spool, with the name 


d. The 
in this 





Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


|For the Week ending Friday, Aug. 2th, 1883.) 





Rio, Good, Ord to Obol 88(@108{ 
i rdinary, oice...... 4 4 
Santos, Choice to .-. 2... 5 @10% 
SBMEain sn h0'e cdapceccccsse epesesgenees 14 @ 
Mae. oi iste Giselle csc deeetdes 28 @24 
APRON o.in 9.0040, 0 ncn rcrepecgncepses 9 @l4 
Os 0 0:9:5:0:0 9 00 duin cen dabenees 83(@12 
TEA. 
GG 0 ocicic coccdnvadacees bemei’e «abe 18 
Young Hyson........sccscssccveseres 10 @60 
Gat ecte tess were cee ++ 11}¢@45 
Gunpowder -25 @60 






— eee 
ARR eee 
New Orleans.......... coccorces 
George's Cod fem), Bi. “atl. -8 
Grand Bank Cod 


Mackerel, Ne. 1 Mass 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass. 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass. 


Herring, per box............ 


Frour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. eg 50 
No. 2 Winter...... . 3 20 
Superfine 8 ring 
Ohio, Ind., Mich., Tl., Super- 
fine Winter.......+...+. 8 75 
State Extra brands........ 4 30 
Western Sprin; Wheat, ext’a 4 10 
Minneso rae 4 90 
os neat, “Patents”. 6 40 
ood to Choice Spring 


O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). 4 20 
White Wheat Ix. (0. ry 








GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 





Wheat, Extras.......... 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
Mich 4 60 











a 

ODD HD DDD SDDDHS|D DH HDDS 89 
cle PP SOR anrcaoncara B ITE EH COT 
Ble B& S&S SBRseses & SESRS SEE 


) 4 50 
St. Louis, Family......... 6 26 
St. Louis, Choice.......... 5 90 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 40 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 6 00 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 10 
SouTHERN I Lour : 
ES Ree ere 5 35 
SE sas otnicndy owesneaidn 6 30 
Fancy... ..00. @beee ceceeces 5 00 
Ryz Fiour 
aL a clhctsdnereceese 2 60 
Supertine........ deoewnne + 400 
Corn MEAL: 
i J ecccdediner vans . 275 
Brandywine..... bon vencese 8 50 
\ eer . 340 
GRAIN 
WaHeEat: 
WER s00¢000 in earansdeess #105 @121 
EE Miletovssreeteens 111 @116 
I FH Miciewidsadecdevs 104 @117 
Corn : 
iietexadiandeadaaese — 58 @— 65 
MM cisseetsctcevcee sete _-— @— — 
ous White, Pie docitiogkoossse — 6744@— 68 
ATS 
White cde beta veeens £554 — 39 @— 48 
CO. hs sb Gace ens sedans -— 36@— — 
SO RFT coevceeve — 884¢@— 48 
Rye: 
SD crrbeccegessscdsactet — 1 @a— 16 
Pennsylvania... p000 epee w— 70 @— 71 
BEANS: 
NS 0 és chews onsees + 225 @ 2 27% 
Marrows....... ncmentadotses 245 @— — 
Re coors ase 
Peas: 
Green, 1882, # bush........ 1256 @1 30 
Southern Black Eye, # 2- 
EN Wa ossaccdevance —_--—- @— 
PROVISIONS, 
Pork: 
BO, WOR ec ccvccccccce — — @B20 50 
eee 1450 @ 14 75 
Prime Mess............. 16 76 @ 18 00 
WOE <n00020n0000 eodeee 1675 @ 17 50 
Bacon : 
Short Clear......... eeeee 8624@ 815 
Long UClear.............. 825 @ 8 371 
Short Rib........ wwnieee —-— @ 8 62% 
Our Mgats 
Smoked Hams......... . ie ~ 1% 
Smoked Shoulders....... — % 
Smoked Strips........... wae” + ° — 15 
MILL vEKD 
RSS areas ae onaseenes #15 00 @$16 00 
a a 15 50 @ 16 50 
SON Gc sin’. ive daitedispseects 16 00 @ 18 00 
3 yr ere or 20 00 @ 21 00 
ee pcnng oncnenngends 21 00 @ 28 00 
Rye Feed ............ Wiver dees 20 00 @ 21 50 
Oil Meal ........ ona mnaiewns aie 29 00 @ 30 00 
SO FE eee 27 00 @ 28 00 
BF MOOG occ scabcibetsvdoree _ 28 00 @ 24 00 
@*— 95 
@ — 85 
@ — 1 
@ — 65 
@ — 55 
@ — 50 
@ --- 60 
@ — 50 
@ — 50 
COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
NEW BUTTER. 
State mame fair to choice.,........ 18 @23 
State Dairy, pails and tubs....... perash 1 
State wairy, tubs, ese. ie -15@16 
Western, . 14@16 








Dairy, choice to 
Western, Facwry, fair to pe serves AZO 


CHEESE. 
Btate, Factory, fine......5..+..+.. 


ue 9 OM 


(1111) 28 
Ai00d to prime......csseeeeceseeceeres B @ 8% 
Baie WS BOON. ok. dis cas baashoaesdse 7 @ 1% 
Ohio Factory, flat fine..... sesese vese T%@ 8B 
Flat, good to prime............ coveee T@ THK 
Skimmed Creamery........-.s0++s+++ 84@ 4 
Full-skimmed ne ebtaths pie dete — @ 
Fe a single bbls, pee 5 er doz secant eet 22 @ 2 

a Penn. one we». 288° @ WY 
daa fresh-laid. . ecseer eee Bl @ 25 
Catndiitin. <<4<s0se0teeens#s Fates e—- @2 

LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... #8 80 @ $8 90 
CO a ses egh sshagacetebe tunes? 860 @ 8 65 
Wn oct A cselerbstsesness 900 @ 9 65 
DRESSED POULTRY, 
Heo 4 GER « che > cSeaaweat -— — @— % 
Spring Chickens, near UR Be — 20 @— 21 
Fowls, Jersey..........05e-ese0 — 14 @— 16 
* State and Western...... — 15 @— 16 
8 error — 18 @— 20 
VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage, L. I., per 100.......... 4 00 @ 5 00 
Potatoes, L. I. per bbl........... 125 @ 1 50 
Turnip, Hs | » per gy ee 7 @— = 
Turnips, Russia, Jerse bl, — 

Pe MOOMESTICGHEEN FRUIT. 
Apples, per Nhl hb donne ed ddesune = = @%8 25 
Apples, red, Astrachan, per bbl., @ 3 00 
Apples, green, per crate........ @ 1 2 
Pears, South, Bartlet,p’rerate... 100 @ 1 50 
Pears, Bartlett, Jersey, per bbl. 800 @ 8.50 
pg epee. 300 @ 6 00 
Huckleberries, Jersey, per box..— 75 @— 80 
Grapes, South, per Ib.......... 18 @ i4 
Watermelons, extra, per 100....20 00 @25 00 
Watermelons, a Sethescasaee 12 00 @15 00 
Watermelons,N,J. Negro Heads.11 00 @12 00 
Muskmelons, Keyports, per bbl. 60 @ 1 26 
Peaches, Del.,and Md., perb’s’k't 75 @ 1 25 
— hy eam hand-p’ k’d. 

EES SF BRR 10 @ 10% 
Peeuna, A Hh hn, ip erid —6 @—71 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
Apples, Sliced..... ee-aboktes tees -— @-— 


Peaches, Peeled...........+++++0 
Peac hes, Unpeeled......6..0045 
BIRCEDOETIO“.... ccs cccccccces ° 



















— @6% tor Pearl. 





First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Types, * Strong , Sats 









Beef, dressed.. 
Western, heavy "wethers, 
Mixed, Western,........... a 
“Jersey and near-by @— 
4. ere @— 6 
t ve alves, prime...... po dwebule — 8 @— 84 
" fair to good........ — 1h@— 8 
sed « pron fed.. —4 @—65 
bed eit Oty. —6 @—T7 
Dressed Yeals, enn ood to fine..... —1l0K@—11 
© anoles |. ...04 eoses —11L4@-- 12 
Hogs, Genes, . cedecces Ad ei — Thh@— 84% 
i 
WOOL MARKET, 
Indiana Medium, unwashed , bilities = @85 
Sr, eer @27 
bi Coarse and iii blood. . ‘30 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
TU actaies ote Ai dane ae ++. 35 @40 
N. ay Mich., and ind., | 40 @45 
epseeteh = @40 
6 “ “ comnntin dues @38 
Ohio, Tenn, and W. Va. > and xXx:: ‘) @43 
MEE bheeces 438 @45 
“ “s © Mo d.i. -. 44 @46 
“ “6 6 BeBe 35 @40 
” “ * common,. ..80 @34 
Burry at value. 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... sj oom 00 
Listers’ Stand, Superphosphate 87 00 @40 00 
‘* Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 82 00 @85 00 
“ —U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
Geen BONE, cei 5506 81 00 @33 50 
* Crescent Bone. . ..29 00 @31 00 
“ Potato Fe -45 00 @48 00 
“ Tobacco Fertilizer......47 00 p14 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @85 00 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer . ‘ 50 00 
“Wheat “ ‘in 50 00 
+ Gap eT oe ccet 51 00 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
yhosphate Fertilizer. . 45 00 
van Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
Specialies compounded to order: 
tead Superpbeemnete 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
CRichigan Cs Coston Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw 
(Michigan "Carina Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load)............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 88 00 
‘* Acid Phosphate........ os 27 00 
** Atomized Phosphate..... 24 00 
(Discount on orders of 5 tons or over.) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Supe 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs........ 85 00 
Baugh’s twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
me  .. 2,000 IDB... ss. eee 25 00 
4 rranted Pure Bone 
a 83 00 
Bags xport Bone, per an 
anne te xem amhe te sional 1 00 @338 00 
Forroster's Potato Manure. - 50 00 
Forrester’s Cabbage 52 560 
Forrester’s Grass ad 48 00 
Allen’s Ph 00 @88 00 
Soluble 00 oss 00 
Guano,Peruy h, rectified, $7 P.c | 33 | 
Guano, Standard or Sxeniye 
(2,240 Ibs.)....... seerereres 02 00 @54 00 
Bone, nd fine, av: seee+ 30 00 00 
ie, ee 
a we 195 @7 
Har wid ohne)! Ibs.),. 8 00 @ 9 00 
f Potash (80 p. c.), per 
100 th pitesiede sustake. dasa @ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbs.— — @ 8 65 
Dried Blood, Ws +) eonas — @2 #0 
ASHES.—We quote 6@— ‘conte per Pot and 
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ANONYMOUS AND SLANDEROUS 
ASSAULT. 
BOOMERANGS IN BUSINESS. 


Anonymous attacks are not only the 
weapons of a coward, but in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred are false and slan- 
derous. A malignant enemy wishes to in- 
jure his neighbor. He is lacking in damag- 
ing facts. He has not the courage to sub- 
scribe his name to what he writes. So he 
fabricates charges or dishonestly distorts 
innocent circumstances and launches an 
anonymous publication upon scandal lov- 
ing society. 

Corporations which live upon public con- 
fidence are believed by the backbiting class 
to be singularly sensitive to such attacks. 
Life insurance companies, of all others, are 
made the point of such mean assaults. 
Here and there a credulous man is influ- 
enced by these unindorsed spurious attacks. 
But on the whole and in the long run, the 
companies attacked, if solid and honest, 
gain rather than lose by them. This is the 
text of the present article. 

Let the company be taken as an illustra- 
tion, which has been subjected more than 
any other to this kind of assault. The 
tquitable Life Assurance Society was or- 
ganized in 1859. It soon became apparent 
that it was conducted with an energy and 
aggressive skill which had been unknown 
before in the insurance business. Some 
among the older companies undertook to 
‘*pooh-pooh” the young euterprise. But 
they found as years passed along, that they 
‘*pooh-poohed” it into publicity and pros- 
perity. The Equitable has steadily plowed 
its way through every sort of obstacle un- 
til now it transacts a larger annual business 
than any other company. There are other 
good and sound companies, and in general 
their officers are sensible and upright men. 
But there are among these officers, or more 
probably among their agents, those who 
have been so stung by the Equitable’s suc- 
cess: thut they have committed the error of 
trying to discredit the too prosperous rival 
by anonymous and groundless attacks. 

The scheme of upposition works in ex- 
actly the c ntrary direction to that intended 
by the authors. The merits of the Equita- 
ble are conspicuous. Exaggerated libels 
attract attention to it. The result is a bet- 
ter grounded belief init than before, and 
in many cases a spirit of just indignation 
is enkindled against the companies su3- 
pected of being willing to profit by slander. 

For example, the Equitable Life intro- 
duced a feature in its policies which at 
once struck the approving sense of the whole 
public. This was a clause in every policy 
contract making it impossible for the com- 
pany tocoatest a death-claim for any cause, 
even ,if disposed todo so. The Equitable 
virtually said to the public: ‘‘ We pay all 
claims against us arising on our policies 
equitably and promptly; but as some liti- 
gious companies have given a bad name to 
the whole business we will reassure the 
public by writing down in our contract that 
which we profess to be willing to do.” It 
was « noble and at the same time a shrewd 
step on the part of the Equitable. It “took” 
like wildfire. The business of the company 
increased $5,062,828 the year the just fea- 
ture was introduced. 

Then the anonymous writers and the 
slanderers whetted theirpens. An attempt 
was made to write down the Equitable. 
The modus operandi was as follows: Mr. 
Robinson has been examined and passed 
for an Equitable policy. Before he pays 
his check, the agent of the rival company 
presents him the libelous circular in which 
the course of the Equitable is described as 
catch-penny and insincere. The company 
is abused and all sorts of evil practices are 
alleged. Robinson pauses. The rival agent 
is charmed. But Robinson investigates. 
This is just what a good company wants. 
He finds that the contract of the Equitable 
only mirrors its uniform practice; that it 
never has a contested claim on its books; 
that it pays its losses instanter, like a 
promissory note; that it does so enor- 
mous a business that it can afford to learn 
in advance about the condition of applicants 
for inswrance and has no need to postpone 
the duty of informing itself until the policy- 
holder is dead and there is no one but the 
stricken widow to resist. The consequence 





is that Robinson not only pays for his 
policy, but is better instructed than he 
would have been; is indignant at the foul 
attempt to injure the Equitable and to de- 
ceive him, and becomes the active ally of 
the Equitable’s agent. 

The same process goes on when the 
slander happens to be on some other line. 
It is not flattering to human nature to know 
that there are more than a hundred differ- 
ent forms of disparaging leaflets against 
the Equitable floating about in the hands 
of petty-minded agents. One of these 
accuses the president of admitting before 
a legislative committee that his company 
kept no accounts of a certain class of 
policies! The very charge answers itself, 
for the veriest rogue would not be so fresh 
as that. Another falsely aims to excite 
suspicion on the ground that the Equitable’s 
business is not mutual. A glance at its 
charter disposes of that. Another pretends 
to expose a hardship inflicted by the 
Equitable upon a policyholder. Investi- 
gation developes the fact that the pretended 
victim is a scamp who has decamped from 
his town without paying his bills and who 
has deliberately signed falsehood for the 
use of the Equitahle’s rivals. Every variety 
of imaginary wrong is conjured up by the 
authors of these brochures, with a view to 
shake confidence. But the net resuit of 
all the foul aspersion is that the company 
is held up more conspizuously to public 
scrutiny, and that scrutiny breeds confidence 
and approval. 

‘*Why don’t you do something to stop 
these attacks upon you?” asked an un- 
sophisticated friend of an officer of the 
Equitable. ‘‘ Pray do not think of such a 
thing” replied the officer. ‘‘ We are only 
afraid they will stop.” 

A glance at the records of the Equitable 
for a few years past will point the argu- 
ment. In 1880 its new business was $35,170,- 
805, being an increase of $8,668,264 in ex- 
cess of its business in 1879. 

In 1881 the new business was $46,189, - 
096, being an increase over the last year of 
$11,018,291, and nearly twelve millions 
more than the business done by the com- 
pany nextin rank. In 1882 the new busi- 
ness Was #62,260,279, a gain of #16,080,183 
in the year, and $20,936,759 in excess of 
the company next in rank. And we under- 
stand the business of the present year is 
running ahead of last. 

It is impossible to cry down such an 
obvious success as the Equitable. The 
very fact that thousands of dollars of rivals’ 
money is spent every year in abuse of the 
Equitable, proves that there is something 
formidable to be assailed. And the employ- 
ment of foul and anonymous compositions 
for the purpose indicates that a fair com- 
petition on the merits of the case is re- 
garded as hopeless. 

The Equitable Life needs no defense. Its 
remurkable success sufficiently attests both 
its management and its condition. But the 
experience of this prosperous company well 
serves the purpose of illustrating the text— 
namely, that anonymous and spurious tra- 
duction react in favor of the object of 
assault, provided that object be meritori- 
ous. 

The advice of Tue INDEPENDENT to those 
who meet with such documents is to in- 
vestigate the facts. Not through the me- 
dium of the fellow who is low enough to 
present them to you. You may set him 
down as a misguided if not a dishonest 
man. Investigate by direct communication 
with the head office of the company 
attacked. Consult Tue InpePeNpEnr. Con- 
sult the Insurance Department of the State. 

Tue INDEPENDENT’s advice to the authors 
of such literature is abandon the disgrace- 
ful business. It is wrong. It is base. It 
is a boomerang which injures the projector 
more than the object aimed at. 


A MISTAKE. 


SomEBopy—probably not the responsi- 
ble editor—prefixes to a table of prices of 
insurance stocks in the Journal of Commerce 
the remark that ‘‘the tendency has been for 
the large foreign companies to monopolize so 
much of the business that the smaller ones 
have been shut out of their fair propor- 
tion. The safety of insurance is not to be 
judged in every case by the extent of the cap- 
ital behind the policy, and our citizens will 
rue the day that they place themselves wholly 
in the hands of the giants. Each has its 











sphere and it is not wise to crush out the 
small, well-managed corporations in favor 
of those who may not serve us as 
well if they ever come to be masters of the 
field.” This would not be worth notice 
if it appeared in a journal of small character, 
although it is very wild writing. Nothing 
ia the world is farther than from either the 
fact or the possibility of monopoly as insur- 
ance is; itis about as open to competition as 
the newspaper business is ; and as to that any- 
body who would like to compete with 
Tue InpepenpEnt, for instance, and so 
help break down monopoly, has only to 
put up his money and go at it. Ifthe 
smaller insurance companies object to 
being small they have only to somanage as 
to make themselves larger. No others can 
put them in the position of being ‘shut 
out ot their fair proportion”; for they have 
no claim to any “ fair proportion” which 
they cannot win inthe open field. And if 
the business of insurance of property ever 
gets ‘** wholly in the hands of the giants ” 
those giants will serve the public well, or 
the public will quickly find a remedy. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Nor ror Missovrt.—The Insurance Su- 
perintendent of Missouri thus frees his 


mind concerning one co-operative, and in- 
cidentally concerning others, the likeness in 
essence between this andthe Washington 
concern lately exposed in these columns 
being very noticeable : 

“It is, in plain English, a life insurance com- 

any without capital, and has no authority to do 
»usiness in Missouri. Its own leaflet condemns 
it. It puts the total extreme cost of member- 
ship at $230, and yet at the end of ten years for 
$230 paid they promise to give you $1, The 
experience of centuries proves this to be impossi- 
ble. No lapses can fill up this gap. The idea— 
to me the mildest phrase—is utopian. The 
whole history of life insurance in this country 
and Europe proves the fallacy of sucha promise, 
‘The State of Pennsylvania has been overrun 
with assessment insurance companies purport- 
ing to furnish first-class insurance at prime 
cost. Last year the Attorney-General of that 
State issued quo warrantos against 217 of these 
frauds and crushed them out of existence; but 
not until they hadrobbed the confiding people 
of the Keystone State out of millions of dollars. 
The Pennsylvania craze has traveled westward 
and threatens our own state. Let usprofit by 
the sad experience of others, and protect our 
people against these assessment frauds. 

‘*T shall wage a vigorous war against them, 
and nae that the press of the state—ever watch- 
ful of the best interests of the people—and the 
prosecuting attorneys of every county in the 
state will aid me in the good work. With their 
assistance I can protect the people of our state 
against fraudulent insurance both life and fire.” 





Wuat Comes Back.—The perpetual cry 
among malicious and ill-informed persons, 


andone caught up eagerly by all the co-oper- 
tives, is that so much goes into the treasury 
of life insurance companies and so little 
comes out to policy-holders. The follow- 
ing extract from a company publication is 
therefore of interest on this point: 


‘Premiums paid to a fire insurance company 
are not returned except in case of the damage or 
destruction of the property insured, by fire; but 
every dollar paid toa Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, less the moderate expenses of the busi- 
ness, but with all the interest earnings and profits 
of every description added, is paid back to the 
policy-holder. In some companies. this occurs 
only on the death of the insured; but in the 
- every policy issued since Novem- 
ber, 1881, is payable at the option of the 
owner whenever an amount of reserve equal to 
the face of the policy has been accumulated, as 
well as at the end of the endowment periods. 
Payments to this company are, therefore, 
deposits, which may be withdrawn at any time if 
death occurs, or at certain other times fixed by 
the contract. These policies, therefore, serve not 
only to insure the lifeupon which they are writ- 
ten, but to accumulate a handsome sum, which, 
returned to the owner at about the time when his 
working days are over, may make, indeed in a 
large majority of instances will make, all the dif- 





ference between a comfortable, easy, graceful old 
age and the dire distress which ever longs to 
the aged poor.” 

INSURANCE. 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY. simple, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestable, 


THIRTY-THREE years of 8 
SAFE. 


uccess. 
RELIABLE. Over Sl0:400,000 vafely invested 





State agen wanted. 
Local agents wanted in every city and town. 
Apply direct to pany. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. WeMPue, Sec'y. J. L. Harsey, let Vice-Preat. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Act'y. H. B. Stones, 2d Vice-Prest. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr.. - - = = President. 













Inthis Company o 
holders have the eee 





1851. THE 1883. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


—E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Seoretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies, 


OFFICE 








THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 26TH 1883. 


qe 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement af ils 
affaireon the slat December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1842, ..... $84,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

PA ED addacusessccdcnrccvcsesves 1,616,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $5,929,588 48 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1882, to Blet December, 188............ 84,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the same ~ 7 

Se adshibetnbuarscdatenedl $82,013,767 35 


Returns of Premi- 
uns and Ex- 
penses........... 823,304 50 

The Company has the following Assets, 


United | States and State of New York 
, Bank, and other Stc ee 8,974, Mt 
Loans seturen by Stocks and otherwias.. be ti wo 

Real Estate and claims «due the Company, 
esti sovce 531,118 15 









Premi 1,725,675 02 
Cash WA,923 8D 


as crcrticdncsenictnseumieanes e $13,171,675 ve 











Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all intercst thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


earn A 
blet ber, 1882, for which certificates 

on and 

"J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 
H. 
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GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LANE 
A. A. RAVEN EDWIN D. MORGA 

M. is, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL 

JOSIAH 0. LO CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ILLIAM E.DGDGE, WILLIAM BRYCE 





ROYAL 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 


©. A. HAN 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB JOHN L. RIKER, 

N. DENTON SMITH. 


ILLIAM H. F 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
HORACE K. THURBER, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Prea't. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 











DI cninnidatcaivesmminasanind $16,432.181 85 
ie iiss liscccctercicesdaune 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................. $2,567.292 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cerner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47. 
LDpuampape reg i cyanate 
All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Poeics Iseued. 

T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


- FRALEIGH, Seort0" i. BYRFORD, Actuary. 
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The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 


Life 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, January Ist, 1882,...........cccceecccccecccscssccsceces 41,511,949 03 
INCOME. 
DRI soo otc ne ccccgnccesposcccncoppuics saepocsatesensstdenerdante $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
Real Metatesce: vsvisvcccvessccccctcccscces cocccvcccveesvecsocces 2,956,802 33—$11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society’s buildings, giving no credit for the part oocupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the ae yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 44 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments............csccsecsceccccvsceccvececsess $2,996,960 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ....... c.secescseceeccceeeeececereseses 2,841,044 83 
DETNOE DMPA so cc cccvcvcspcccccedosepencoctececcesocescecesvenvescevese 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders - - - . - $5,077,541 56 
Divider om Oaphtahi...csccccccseccece 26 cocescocvccccccccesessoccevccssepeseeces 7,000 00 
OE No ccccckcnpeetsegeens é60snensedetserecenedsaccwceeeege 891,423 49 
GOR TOs on cso ccccccscccccccccccdescsvccavecebobecdevecscésoscosoeeseses 888,547 82 
Bente, COMMS, GG CAG TAM co... cc cccccvecedcvcsvevecectsdeccswscdcvanetoocesooveqe 102,026 03 
Tora. DisBuRSEMENTS.. ¢ vhneesndcae: eaeeceedenedes eth eedakbaseceareen ae eadning $7,861,538 90 
Brae Cases Aamme, Docenmber Chak, MOOR. ooiocsicce dcccsecs 0 cece, ones & soapensns $45,529,581 54 
ASSETS. 

I RRND, 5. sian 5 4550tnisedehoeepanenerasiansss Seaebonmaimendens 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 

CODETD, 2 cosrcdvccdccsevcccvecccccsevepetsssebecenseescccoocesecerecoseorceee 5,780,148 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 

ee tk ert seer ee secooctesecesoscoepeess 11,651,371 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $18,291,618)...............02.00% 10,417,000 00 
A detailed statement of these lorns and the securities upon which they are made is an- 

nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the Stifte 

of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 

of the Society. 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 

and Society's Buildings in other cities. .........002 csccscsccccccocceccececcecs 8,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 

GEE ene snccnccccencreserengcovcccestonéccnstbesaios eesedetodonepdbewtoenns 2,897,983 44 
Due from agents on account of premiums. ........cccccccccccccccccscccccccccccecce 26,468 42 

$45,529,581 54 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost............00ccceccecceececececeeceees 896,388 03 
es SI SINE GUIIIE, oo icaccccccccccasencccantsderbeodecsunesnanes 383,766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $83,220) 410,287 00 
III 5 4.5.0. dwn6nvdssentasceendnetacencaiatiamseneniinesueensaae 805,728 00 


Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 - - - - + $48,025,750 86 
TotaL Liasriitizs, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing polici 
ls Bo NY CIN. 5.55065 cc oso vadenccecnaecécckseseqneseaseuseanreeeone 87,367,076 39 


Total Undivided Surplus - . . - - . $10,658.674 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class is $5,718,422 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882, - 2 # © $62,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, - - . - $232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 





For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusive--the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Society, 
967,889,572 56. 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 

* See last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, wounl’ with other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 
From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends 
will be declared available on settlement of next annual to ordinary participa policies 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class the amounts ‘poabl to 
licies maturing within the current year will be duly declared, as their re ann emiums 
me due. The valuation of the policies outsta American eperlence 

Table of Mortality, with 43¢ per cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New York, 
GEO. W. P’ 


correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. B 


UTLE 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, re to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B, Hype, Joun A, Stewart, Groncr DsF. L. Day, Samuxn Bornowsz, 
Grorce D. Moraan, U. 8. Grant, ALANSON TRASK, Sreruex H, Paws, 
Grorce T. ADEE, Joun D. Jones, Joun SLOANE, Samuzi W. Torrey, 
Hewry A. Hurieut, Rost. Lenox KENNepy, | AsHeet GREEN, Cnantes G, Lanpon, 
Wim H, Foaa, CHauncey M. Derew, Parken Hanpy, Lovrs FrrzceRa.p, 
Wi1uiam A, WHEELOocK, Bensamin Writiamson, | Hexny V. Burien, Wrii1aM M. Briss. 


Henny Day, 
Henny G. Marquann, 


Henry M. ALEXANDER, 
Wrir1am WALKER, 





E. Boupixor Coit, 








James W. ALExanpER, GerorGE W. CARLETON, | Oxiver Ames, Denver. 

Henny 8, TERBELL, Grorncz G. KELLoaG, Evsrace C, Frrz, Samvuzi G, Goopric#, 

Tuomas 8. Youna, Epwarp W. LAMBERT, Boston. London. 

Rosert Buss, B. F. Ranpoxrs, Tuomas A. BIDDLe, A, Van Bercen, 

Danret D. Lorp, Josz F. pz Navarno, Gronce H, Srvazt, 

James M. Hatsrep, Joun J. McCook, T, Du Wirr Curuzn, Gustav. G, Pont, 

Horace Porter, Ww. Wairewniczr, Philadelphia. Hamburg. 
James W. ALExanveER, Vice-President. Hewny M. Arkxanpzn, Counsel, 
Samvurt Bornowe. 2d Vice-President. Henny Day, Attorney. 


We TEEGOAS, DERBORCNS 'R; ©, Tidtinte; WRK, Btmas Cheat, MI 
IOAL : - ABD 
E. W. Scorr, Superintendent of Agencies. 


$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY ist, 1888, BEING 


S50,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about oneefifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the Company being a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divided among 
Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


bave been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
The NEW YORK LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $109,« 
000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 
The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the Eeuoeny y over $9,000,000. 
The NEW YORK LIVE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 
The Compan: 


y’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its overage assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
due and unpaid January 1st, 1883. Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 

During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some o 
was less than $1.50, while policies on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned 
premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates, 

The YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
liberal contract than the law requires. : 

For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 
Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


SAFE, PROMPT. LIBERAL, 


- PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST Co,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods, 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS, Apply to the Compans 


CONTINENTAL, | provioeit savines 


(Fire) Insurance Co. Life Assurance fciy of Hew Terk 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
ew York, 100 Broadway. 








Tiberty Streets, 


a meee | A TNL, 15 


Reserve for all other claims... 291,230 07 | SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Avtuary. 





Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus... ........ccccccescceceee 1,641,032 97 


Total Assets, July ist, 1883..94,550,980 60 


This Compan, conducts its under 
restrictions New York Safety Ww, e 
two Safety Funds together equal ’ le 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 





CYRUS PECK, Seoretory, -“ or, 


B O-TOWNEEER GRC. retin Dept 
1829, 1883. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANKLIN 


< FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
97a az, OF PHILADELPHIA. 








WM. E, STEVENS, Secretary. 
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Old wud omg, 
A LEGEND OF MONKSTOWN. 


{IRELAND.} 
BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 


I say it is not haunted, though ; 
[ saw it all with human eyes, 
Not quite three hundred years ago, 
While waiting for the moon to rise. 
Hedge-roses to the winds talked low, 


When suddenly, here, a man in mail 
Sprang from his panting horse, and leant 
Against his sword, With wonder pale 
He stared at roof and battlement, 
And breathed as if his breath would fail. 


He was, of course, a handsome knight ; 
(Sir Anything-you-please was he !) 
His brow was slightly scarred with fight 
And stained with Spanish suns ; for he 
Had passed through veils and fans, this wight. 


In truth he'd sailed with Francis Drake 
To singe King Philip’s beard, But, no; 
He was not born then! I mistake. 
He fought for Philip—that 1s so—- 
And then came home his ease to take, 


How came this castle in his way ? 
Was that Aladdin’s lamp which she 
Held at the window, whose weird ray 
Had raised this wonder? Could it be 
Arabian Night that round him lay ? 


There was a cry, & kiss, a smile. 

With fancies dim his brain was filled. 
Was this his own heroic isle, 

Or evil ground ? Would fairies build 
In that Elizabethan style ? 


“ Marry!” (for toat’s the thing they said 
In Shakepeare’s time and his) he cried, 
** It doth appear that I am dead! 
This pleaseth me but ill--beside, 
Here in the grass the rose is red. 


‘*There’s nothing pale here ; even the moon 
Hath a fine color, and the tree 
Is green as with the leaf of June. 
& right good world it seemeth me ! 
But I have fasted since the noon. 


** Beshrew me! but thou’lt crash my plume, 
Fair ghost, with thy white winding arm !” 
The lady with the island bloom, 
Nursed by the sea-foam, in her charm, 
Bobbed ont: “7 did it! Where's the harm? 


** 7 built this castle here for thee, 
(To give my lord a brave surprise) 
With eggs and butter! But, ah me! 
They—did—not—quite—pay—all |” Her eyes 
Dropped, ready for the tears, you see. 


‘© Only a groat beside. Confess, 
I built the castle for a groat!” 
Dark frowned the knight at her distress, 
Then shouted from his trumpet throat: 
‘Tt might have cost thee somewhat less!” 
Untrep States ConsuLATE, QuEENSTOWN, IRELAND. 
a ¥ 


AT HIS WIT’s END. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 





BY ¥F. B. STANFORD. 


I. 


Wz were all seated at the breakfast table 
—seven of Madame Quickly’s boarders— 
when I opened a letter that lay on my 
plate. It was froma fellow boarder, George 
Macleod, and the first sentences my glance 
met were: 

‘*Itis all O. K., old fellow. Your watch 
and the fiddle put me through. Good luck 
and a catastrophe came in at the end like a 
special act of Providence. Brown is non- 
plused. Particulars hereafter.” 

I read this aloud, and everybody burst 
out laughing. 

‘*Bravo! Good for George!” cried our 
autocrat. ‘‘A faint heart ne’er won fair 
lady.” 

‘* No, indeed,” said Mrs. Delaine, a stout 
lady at the foot of the table. Mr. Macleod 
is a hero.” 

‘It’s as good as a novel,” suggested an- 
other. ‘‘The whole affair ought to be 
published in a book.” 

“I'd pay admission to see what sort of a 
girl she is,” said a little clerk at my right, 

** Oh, she is nice and pretty, you may be 
sure!” declared Mrs. Delaine. ‘‘ Mr Mac- 
leod would not have been at his wit’s.end 
about her so long if she were not.” 

That was a couple of years ago, that 
morning at breakfast. Recently we all had 
an opportunity to judge for ourselves of 
Miss Aunette Lawrence’s beauty, and I be- 
lieve none of us were disappointed. Since 
returning from the wedding 1 have been 








thinking over the eyents that brought it to 
pass. Perhaps they really are worth re- 
lating. 

Our friend George was desperately in 
love with Miss Lawrence before he had 
ever seen her, or even knew her name. 
While in camp one Summer among the 
White Mountains he happened to find a 
photograph of her in a clump of bushes; 
and from that moment she was ‘‘ the one 
fair woman beneuth the sun” forhim. The 
picture of course had been lost by herself 
or some one else, and without much reason 
or logic, George jumped to the conclusion 
that the beautiful unknown was among the 
guests at one or another of the neighbor- 
ing hotels. He haunted their verandas 
several days, dined at each and all of them 
regardless of expense, wearied himself with 
innumerable games of croquet on the lawns, 
and finally even showed the photograph 
confidentially to three or four acquiantances 
he had made, and inquired, quite dis- 
interestedly, if they happened to know her. 
At the end of two weeks he found out that 
another man was enamored of her, a gentle- 
man by the name of Brown. He had met 
her one marning while strolling in the 
picturesque region where George had found 
the photograph, She was seated in the 
shade of a tree, making a sketch of the 
locality, and he had an opportunity to ad- 
mire her a few moments unobserved. As 
he was about to withdraw quietly, a lucky 
breeze came along and whisked away her 
hat, which lay on the grass near a portfolio 
of drawings. She started up, surprised 
and embarrassed as she saw him, and then 
tripped off in pursuit of it. The wind, 
however, finally whirled the hat into a 
ravine quite beyond her reach; and hurry- 
ing past her, Brown climbed down the 
rocks to recover it. But he made a mis- 
step and fell, and he either recollected or 
fancied that she uttered a little cry of terror, 
and looked down at him a moment very 
pale and frightened. At all events, when 
he partially regained his wits he found her 
bending over him much excited, explain- 
ing hurriedly to a guide how the accident 
occurred. That was his last vision of her. 
But he possessed her hat. 


All this by way of prelude. When George 
returned to New York he hung the photo- 
graph in a dainty velvet frame over the 
mantelpiece in his small, dingy office and 
declined any explanation to his friends. 
But Brown, also a citizen of the great 
metropolis, dropped in one evening to re- 
new their acquaintance and let out the 
secret. He believed, he said, tilting him- 
self back in a chair and lifting a cigarette, 
that she was a school-ma’am. 

‘*A school-ma’am!” George looked up 
at the photograph. 

“Yes, a New England school-ma’am,” 
Brown continued, ‘She came to the 
mountains, [ am very sure, with the crowd 
that held the convention and discussed all 
things on the earth below and in the 
heavens above, as you will remember. 
Perhaps she wears spectacles at home and 
teaches the young idea how to shoot.” 

George stroked his straw-colored mus- 
tache and contemplated the picture thought- 
fully. ‘* What will you take for the hat?” 
he asked, at length. ‘Set your own 
price,” 

‘“‘No sir; it can’t be bought. I keep it 
in a glass case, and one of these days I 
shall deliver it to her safe and sound.” 

Brown said this jestingly; but it turned 
out that he eventually kept his word. 
Before six months had passed he and 
George were rivals in earnest. In the 
meanwhile, however, they spent several 
social evenings together without the faint- 
est notion of the future. Just then George 
was a new fledged physician; and while 
he was waiting for patients he had plenty 
of leisure to practice on the violin and play 
chess, two amusements that occupied a 
great deal of his attention. Brown, who 
possessed a small fortune and had no busi- 
ness in particular, could ‘‘ talk fiddle,”, and 
was also a capital chess player. So ina 
short time they naturally took .a fancy for 
each other’s society. They might have be- 
come David and Jonathan perhaps if 
Brown had not been a little too patroniz- 
ing and cynical. Although George was 
and still is rather a big, awkward fellow 
that the very knowing man might be 
tempted to take a liberty with, he has 


‘deceive me? 





never been a person. by any means with 
whom it would doto trifle. 

At last—there is nothing so sure to hap- 
pen as the unexpected—it chanced one day 
that George reeéived a letter from ‘a little 
cousin living on wn island off the coast of 
Maine, remote from the busy haunts of 
strife and railroads. She frequently 
Wrote‘to him, and there was nothing sur- 
prising in the mere fact of receiving the 
letter; but this particular letter contained 
a postcript, one of those fugitive after- 
thoughts that female correspondents are 
sald to delight in, which astonished and 
amused him and finally excited his curi- 
osity beyond bounds. In a few words 
itrevealed to him that the school teacher 
on the island, a Miss Lawrence, who was 
‘ever so pretty,” had noticed his picture 
in his cousin’s album and believed that she 
had seen him at the White Mountains the 
previous Summer. George read this bit 
of information over and over, mightily 
pleased and perplexed. Then he took a 
turn or two up and down the office floor 
and indulged in a little quiet laughter all 
by himself. There was just the shadow of 
a possibility that she was the fair unknown. 
The only way to find out was to send the 
photograph to his cousin. This he pro- 
ceeded to do at once. 

A week later back came the photograph 
and a reply to his inquiry. Jt was her 
picture. The good little cousin was greatly 
interested; it was all so romantic. Indeed, 
she was dying to tell Miss Lawrence or some- 
body else all about it; but she promised to 
keep the affair a secret if George would 
make her a visit. Then she added, as 
usual, three or four postscripts, one of 
which at least acted on George like a shock 
from an overcharged galvanic battery. 
‘*Oh, by the way! I have not told you and 
I almost forgot to say,” she wrote hastily, 
‘* that there is a gentleman in New York by 
the name of Maurice Brown who is in love 
with Miss Lawrence. He has been here to 
see her lately and writes to herevery week. 
They say he is rich.” 

George crushed the letter in his hand and 
tossed it across the room. Then he sat down 
before the fire, stretched out his long legs, 
and fell to meditating. Brown was a sly 
fellow, heconcluded. Ten to one he had 
known all about her from the first. He had 
money, too, and was good-looking to boot. 
But he wasn’t the sort of man to make a 
woman happy; and he shouldn’t have every- 
thing his own way with that one particular 
woman at any rate, if he could help it. In 
fact, he proposed to be on that island him- 
self before he was a week older. 


It was Thursday afternoon while George 
sat entertaining these reflections. On the 
following Tuesday behold him approaching 
the scene of action, carpet-bag in hand and 
dressed in a brand new suit of ready-made 
clothes a size too small. As he stepped 
from the little steamer that had brought 
him, and landed on Sky Island in the midst 
of the natives, the first person his nervous 
glance rested on was Brown. He stood a 
yard ortwo back from the crowd, leaning 
on his cane and staring through his eye- 
glasses quite dumb with astonishment. 

**Ts it possible?” he exclaimed the next 
instant, rushing forward. ‘‘ Why George, 
dld fellow, it’s you as sure as I’m alive!” 

‘* Bless my soul!” said George soberly, 
gripping his friend’s hand. ‘‘Do my eyes 
What in the world has 
brought you down in this region, Brown?” 

‘*Whatin the world has brought you?” 
returned Brown, coloring a trifle. 

‘*Me?” (innocently) ‘‘Oh, I’ve got an 
uncle and a cousin here! I’ve come to 
visit them.” 

“Well, I'm here—fishing,” said Brown, 
hesitating a moment. ‘There’s capital 
fishing around here.” 

‘*So I’ve heard” George replied, looking 
at him rather slyly. ‘‘ Perhaps we’ll cast a 
line together.” 

Brown looked at him inquiringly, and 
then burst out laughing. 

It had never occurred to him before to 
think of George as a rival. It was too 
ridiculous. He believed now, however, 
that he comprehended what George meant, 
and as he passed his arm through his and 
walked away from the gaping fishermen, 
he was rather good-humoredly surprised. 
In fact, before they had proceeded a dozen 
yards up the road from the wharf. a frolic- 


some impulse seized him to bring George, 
carpet-bag, ready-made clothes and all 
into Miss Lawrence’s presence at once. He 
wanted to see how the big, awkward fellow 
would act. 

‘*You’ve brought the photograph, I sup- 
pose, old fellow?” he ventured to ask, after 
a moment’s silence, laughing again. 

‘*The photograph? What photograph do 
you — 

‘*Now, never mind any fooling. Her 
photograph. You’ve got her photograph in 
that carpet-bag. Haven’t you?” 

George halted, squared around, and 
looked at Brown as sober as a judge. 
Brown put up his eye-glasses and looked at 
him. Finally both exploded in a hearty 
laugh. 

**You have just arrived in the nick of 
time to see her at her prettiest,” said 
Brown. ‘‘I’ll do the fair thing by you and 
introduce you immediately. Come along. 
Let us hurry.” 

Before George could offer any objections 
to this precipitous haste, Brown seized his 
arm and led him off along a foot-path that 
branched away from the road and straggled 
up over a small hill. ‘‘ It’s the first of May, 
you know,” he said, ‘‘and they are cele- 
brating the day up here on the green with 
a May Queen. I mean she and her pupils.” 

‘Hold on! Wait a moment!” George 
demurred in some confusion. 

But Brown retained his hold on his arm, 
and walked him along a rod or two further 
in spite of his hesitation. ‘‘ Now, then,” 
he said, parting a cluster of bushes at one 
side of the path, ‘“‘if you want to see a 
pretty sight, look through here.” 


George looked and beheld a scene that 
made an impression on his memory. A 
short distance across the green sod a crowd 
of children, decked with bright ribbons 
and wreaths, were singing merrily while 
dancing in a circle around a May-pole. The 
queen, enthroned in a luxurious bower of 
moss and May-flowers, held them enchanted 
under her magic wand; and near at hand, 
beneath the boughs of an apple-tree, stood 
Miss Lawrence with three little girls, watch- 
ing the others and singing with them. 
Away beyond, over the glimmering ocean, 
the sun was sinking in the midst of ‘‘ pur- 
ple twilight.” 

‘*Take a good look,” said Brown, ‘for 
it will all be over in a moment.” 

‘It’s like a scene in a poem,” George 
answered, as he drew back. 

They loitered some distance along the 
path, which was bordered on one side with 
thick bushes—Brown, having informed 
George that it was the most direct way 
across the island to where his cousin 
lived—and finally they lingered several min- 
utes to examine an oddly-shaped tree. 
Brown knew that Miss Lawrence would 
soon eppear on her way home at an open- 
ing in the bushes just beyond, and he 
meant to meet her. When he had delayed 
until he heard the rustle of her dress, he 
walked on with George around a bend in 
the path, and suddenly encountered both 
her and George’s cousin, a slender young 
girl with freckles and red hair, who was 
coming from the opposite direction. 

‘*Why, George!” cried the latter, trip- 
ping toward him. ‘‘This és a surprise! 
Where in the world have you come from? 
I’m ever so glad to see you.” 

In another moment George, red and con- 
fused, was aware that he was actually 
standing face to face with Miss Lawrence 
and that either his Cousin or Brown was 
formally introducing him to her. She was 
really more beautiful, he thought, than the 
photograph represented her. 

‘*Mr. Macleod is an old friend of mine,” 
Brown explained. 

‘* How odd!” said the little cousin. ‘I 
never dreamed that you knew him. Néw 
York is such a great big place that I was 
ashamed to even ask if you knew him.” 

Miss Lawrence said she believed that she 
had seen Mr. Macleod once before. ‘‘It 
was at Plymouth, New Hampshire, last 
Summer,” she added.’ 

‘* Yes, I was there camping out,” George 
replied. ‘*Mr. Brown was therealso.” 

She blushed a trifl2} which reminded 
George that she was of course quite well 
aware of the latter fact. Indeed, for one 
instant, he wished that Brown had never 
been born. She was just the style of beauty 





} that. suited him—a delicate brunette who 
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might have been the original of a Murillo 
portrait. As she stood there before him, 
her face slightly flushed and animated, she 
seemed absolutely perfect. Her eyes were 
large, gentle, dreamy black eyes, and her 
whole manner was subdued, refined and 
confiding. He noticed that her forehead 
was low and broad, and that her soft luster 
black hair was wavy, that she had rosebud 
lips and smiled prettily, and that her figure 
was exceptionally graceful. 


It was growing dark rapidly; so they 
paused together only a few moments. Then 
Brown went off chatting and laughing with 
Miss Lawrence, and the little cousin turned 
toward home with George. Miss Law- 
rence, she told him, boarded with ‘‘ Captain 
Jake Thomas’s folks over on the other side 
of the woods facing the sea”; and Mr. 
Brown, she also informed him, was stopping 
with Captain Jake’s brother, near by. 

The next day George and Brown went 
a-fishing sociably enough, and in the evening 
the cousin invited Brown and Miss Law- 
rence to come over to her house. George 
talked and laughed a good deal, turned red 
every time Miss Lawrence looked at him, 
and finally managed to produce some lively 
music on a melancholy melodeon toward 
the general entertainment. Miss Lawrence 
invited him and his cousin to call on her 
the following evening. In short, it did not 
take George long to get acquainted. When 
Captain Jake Thomas found that he could 
play the fiddle he speedily arranged to en- 
joy his company as often as time and cir- 
cumstances would permit. The hearty old 
captain had never encountered aman before 
who could evoke from his Cremona such a 
hornpipe as George could, and he intended 
to make the most of him. 

At the end of a week Brown found that 
George had become about as well acquainted 
at Captain Jake’s as he himself had. He 
began to find him promptly on hand at the 
old man’s every evening, and he was rather 
puzzled how to eliminate him from Miss 
Lawrence’s presence. She, onher part, did 
not appear to desire to do anything of the 
kind. She praised George’s musical skill, 
talked of poetry and the poets with him, 
and evidently enjoyed the homage he paid 
her, and succeeded perhaps in awakening a 
little jealousy in Brown. But Brown would 
not have admitted this. It was his own 
opinion no doubt that he was simply 
amused. Yet the best amusement, of 
course, is apt to bore one if continued too 
long. 

One evening, in particular, when he had 
ensconced himself in Captain Jake’s parlor 
and believed he had provided for several 
pleasant hours undisturbed with Miss Law- 
rence he was probably a trifle vexed—to ex- 
press it mildly—as the hearty old Captain 
brought in the omnipresent George. Fur- 
thermore, when the Captain buttonholed 
him with one of his interminable stories 
and George managed to slip away with Miss 
Lawrence to the open front door, just out- 
side the room, he undoubtedly wished a 
small earthquake would occur to produce a 
sudden change in the arrangement of things. 
While the Captain narrated with much en- 
joyment certain adventures of his in a 
smack ‘‘ off the Banks,” he heard George 
telling her, rather frankly, the story of the 
photograph. 

‘* And you carried it back to New York 
with you?” she asked, making a pretense of 
being shocked. 

“To be sure I did,” George returned un- 
abashed; ‘“‘and I hung it up in a frame 
over my mantel-piece, where I could glance 
at it a hundred times a day.” 

“The idea!” 

“Tt’s hanging there now!” George con- 
tinued. 

Brown did not hear her reply. But he 
saw them both laugh; and as she turned 
her head to look back into the parlor, he 
thought she was extremely pretty, with the 
warm pink in her cheeks suffused to a 
blush. George thought so, too, and he was 
very grateful to the old Captain for pinning 
Brown down in the background and giving 
him the opportunity to chat with her there 
in the moonlight uninterrupted. 

The following evening, however, Brown 
succeeded in having Miss Lawrence quite 
to himself, George being constrained for 
once to remain at his cousin’s. Brown 
talked of society people in New York, in- 
dulged in some reminiscences of travel in 











Europe, and, in fact, took the pains to give 
Miss Lawrence some idea of what sort of a 
circle he moved in. He also managed skill- 
fully once or twice to afford himself the 
chance to speak a little patronizingly of 
George, and laugh good-naturedly about 
him. Miss Lawrence was a trifle staid, 
though, and did not fall into his humor just 
there. Although somewhat impressed 
perhaps by his worldly knowledge and 
social position, she kept herself shielded 
from intrusion by the quiet natural dignity 
that hovered avout her. Brown had met 
women in society he could talk to with 
much more ease and freedom. 


Such was the state of affairs after the 
rivalry between George and Brown had 
really begun and was tacitly understood by 
both. Neither had any chance in the day- 
time of enjoying Miss Lawrence’s society, 
for she was occupied with her school; and 
during the evenings of two weeks each took 
care as well as he could that the other did 
not engross her attention. George was 
holding out in his anxiety with the hope 
that Brown would be called back to New 
York by some sort of business cennected 
with his property; and Brown was hoping 
that George would soon realize the folly of 
his ambition and take himself off to his fid- 
dle and charity patients. Before many 
days passed Captain Jake suggested that, 
for the sake of variety, Mr. Brown and his 
friend, together with the two young ladies 
might find a cruise along with him 
in his smack ‘‘sorter o’ social and 
pleasant.” He could seize time by the 
forelock, he said, by setting sail Fri- 
day afternoon right after Miss Lawrence 
closed her school; and they could take 
Saturday, which was her weekly holiday, to 
enjoy themselves, and then return bright 
and early Sunday morning in time for 
‘“‘meetin’.” This invitation was accepted 
at once; and on the following Friday about 
sunset the Captain gathered them aboard 
his craft. 

‘* Somebody ought to begin immediately 
to keep the log,” Brown suggested. ‘“There’s 
no knowing what a history of adventures 
it may turn out to be.” 

“Put down as the first item,” said 
George’s cousin, ‘‘that Mr. Macleod took 
off his overcoat and fastened it around Miss 
Lawrence’s shoulders to keep her from 
shivering.” 

‘‘And say,” continued Miss Lawrence 
herself, ‘‘that he would insist on doing it, 
though I really was not a bit cold.” 

“Say anything you like, Brown,” said 
George, settling down near Miss Lawrence, 
and stretching out his long legs. ‘‘ We've 
cut loose from society and dry land and are 
going to make this a voyage away from 
strict conventionality.” 

Brown indulged in one of his critical 
smiles, and sat down ona coil of rope in 
the vicinity of the cousin. 

Away sped the smack toward the open 
sea, leaving a broad wake tapering back in 
the trail of the sunset. Already the island 
began to assume miniature proportions and 
the prospect in advance a limitless distance. 

The breeze was just fresh enough to be 
invigorating, and for an hour or more all 
went merry enough. But about that time 
George, to his great disgust, gradually be- 
came painfully aware that the scenery and 
his fellow-spectators were losing all charms 
for him. He struggled manfully to bea 
hero in the strife, tightened his grip on the 
gunwale, pretended to be scanning the hori- 
zon, and that distance Jent enchantment to 
the view. Yet his courage was all to no 
purpose; his stomach was against him; 
and the whole broad expanse appeared to 
whirl like the Maelstrom. 

‘*Why, George! What’s the matter?” 
asked his cousin suddenly. He stood up, 
pale asa ghost, and Brown made haste to 
assist him to the cabin, where he begged to 
be left alone in his misery. 

In fact, it turned out that none of the de- 
lights of that first evening at the sea were 
apportioned by the fates for George. A 
man battling the agonies of seasickness 
clearly has no time to lightly turn to 
thoughts of love. The deck was left to 
Brown. Near midnight, however, a strong 
feeling of jealousy seized George and 
affected him for a while like an antidote. 
He crawled up the cabin stairs, limp and 
exhausted, and attempted to brace up; but 
the effort made him deathly faint. Sitting 


down on the top step he was obliged to 
content himself with a mere reconnoiter. 
He saw Brown and Miss Lawrence seated 
exasperatingly near each other amidships; 
and he could hear Brown talking in a low 
and earnest voice. His cousin had retired, 
and Captain Jake also had disappeared 
from the scene. Only the man at the wheel 
and another on the lookout in the bow 
were visible. It was dark; but the sky was 
quite clear and star-lit. After making these 
observations he retreated for the night. 
Tikes ae revrere! on 


THE SPARROW'S PROTEST. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





Tue place was the park, the time early morn ; 
The sparrows assembled in crowds quite for- 
lorn; 
Their wings sadly drooped, they chirruped no 
more ; 
Anair of discouragement every one bore, 
“The outlook is dark,” whispered one to 
another, 
“Our feelings in vain we've attempted to 
smother.” 


“This meeting is called,” said a bird, ‘to pro- 
test 
Against certain vandals who seek to molest 
And drive us away, with blows and abuse, 
Without the least shadow of law or excuse !” 
‘Hear! Hear!” chirped the meeting with great. 
indignation. 
‘Of facts,” cried the chairman, “this is the 
narration : 


«Twas long years ago that we sailed o’er the 

seas, 

And sought in this climate contentment and 
ease, 

Our advent was hailed with delight and ap- 
plause ; 

My hearers, I'll tell you, and briefly, the 
cause, 

The famed caterpillar here held jurisdiction, 

And we were brought out to secure their 
eviction. 


‘As many of you were then in the egg 
For this retrospection your pardon I beg. 
Time passed ; we were everywhere hailed as a 


joy, 
And grubs never swung from the trees to 
annoy. 
Oh! were we not petted, ourselves and our 
spouses | 


They coddled us, built us the daintiest houses. 


“Alas! Then we grew (for bird-nature is weak) 
Fat, saucy, quite different birds, so to speak, 
Like well-to-do burghers, we sat at our ease, 
Quite careless of grubs that would swing from 
the trees. 

For what human brother, who had all he 
needed, 

If put in our place, would not do as we re did? 


“Their eyes from us now many people avert ; 

My feelings at this are decidedly hurt. 

They say we must go! Excuse these few 
tears ! 

Ungrateful Republic! A tyrant apprars 

Who swingeth a club. Let’s adjourn, fellow 
sparrows !” 

And off they all flew, like a shower of arrows. 

New Yor« Cry. 


THE FATAL GIFT, 


BY MI88 EMILY F. WHEELER. 


“Gory to God in the Highest! 
And on earth peace--and on earth peace—good will, 
good will to men!” 


So the children sang, their voices ringing 
clear and strong on the Gloria and dropping 
to a sweeter, softer strain on the last as- 
cription. Outside the church the Winter 
wind sobbed, the snow lay white, the cold 
was as the chill of death; but here was a 
gentle warmth and brightness, and from the 
choir where the boys stood they looked down 
the long aisles, saw the saints and cherubs’ 
heads in carved oak, the rich tints of the 
windows, the warmth and color everywhere. 
The Christmas greens were already up in 
part, and the air was heavy with their piny 
fragrance. It made one think of the Sum- 
mer woods, and the fresh young voices in 
their carols were like a choir of birds. 

‘“Good,” the Master said, dropping into a 
soft interlude: ‘‘ Better than before at the 
last. And thou, Max, thy voice is an 
angel’s for sweetness to-day.” 

He halt turned. as he spoke, smiling down 
on a boy who stood beside him—a thin lit- 
tle fellow in a patched coat and — 
shoes. 

The boy flushed at his praise. 
‘+ It is so lovely,” he said,'as if apologiz- 
ing for surpassing his well-dressed com. 





panions, ‘‘ one cannot help singing it well.” 





“Once more then!” the Master said: ‘‘And 
y you can all go.” 

“T's past the hour already,” the tallest 
boy whispered to his neighbor, ‘‘and I want 
to go the pond for an hour's skating before 
dinner time.” 

The Master did not hear; but little Max 
looked over atthe boy in amazement. How 
could one think of skating or dinner when 
they were busy with such beautiful music ? 
But then he had no skates, and not too 
tempting a prospect as to dinner. He shiv- 
ered even in the warm church atthought of 
the garret room where lay his sick father, 
and his little sister was even now doubtless 
stirring the mush for their evening meal. 
But he only sang the more heartily to keep 
out the dismal thought; and when thecarols 
were all ended and the boys rushed down 
the gallery stairs aud out, he lingered still. 
The Master's hands were wandering aim- 
lessly over the keys now, and in the dark- 


ening church the pathetic minors were like 


human voices. He did not notice the boy; 
his soul was in a lovelier world while he 
played; and when at last hisfingers left the 
keys and he rose to close the organ, he 
started at sight of him. 

‘Thou here still, Max?” he said, question- 
ingly. He always used his German tongue 
to the little boy; it was a tie between them; 
and he loved the flaxen-haired child. 

‘*Pardon, Master, I will go now. I could 
not bear to leave, it was so beautiful, and 
so warm here; and you know I never go 
with the others.” 

The Master’s hand rested an instant on 
his head; a mighty hand on the great organ, 
but light as a woman’s in his caress. 

‘It goes no better at home, my'child? 
Thy father, is he no stronger? Thou wilt 
have a sorry Christmas, I fear.” 

‘“‘Oh yes; he is better. Indeed he is!” 
Max answered. ‘He sits up now a good 
deal; and yesterday he asked for his violin. 
But the doctor says he must have things 
now—beef and fruit, and—and wine; and 
that we cannot, youknow. But we hope 
he will soon be about now; and Elsa is so 
nice a little house mother, she keeps him 
quite cheerful.” 

The Master smoothed his hair softly. He 
knew all that lay under the simple words. 
Wine had been the old violinist’s worst 
enemy, and the fever from which he was 
even now recovering had been brought on 
by drink. It was hard to help the children 
so long as they were with their father, and 
to leave him was impossible. Could they 
have done that the good organist might 
easily have provided for his most promising 
pupil,and little Elsa could have found a home 
with a rich lady who had seen and admired 
her. But they must stay with their father, 
He was the sacred charge their German 
mother had left on them three years before ; 
and after all the old musician loved’ his 
children and was never cruel to them even 
in drink. Oaly he spent all his earnings on 
liquor, and Elsa’s poor little housekeeping 
was kept up on what Max could get and 
on gifts from the Master. He took out his 
purse now for that end; but the boy drew 
back, 

‘*No, no; dear Master,” he said hurried- 
ly: ‘*Indeed, indeed that would do'no good 
to us now.” 

‘* But the beef and the fruit. He must have 
them.” 

‘If you would send us some,” Max said, 
flushing with shame: ‘‘ but I must not take 
money home. It—it would not be best.” 

** Thou hast right, my child,” the Mas- 
ter answered, ‘and I will send him the 
things as a gift from the Christ-Ohild. He 
cannot refuse that; and something for the 
little sister, also, there shall be in the bas- 
ket—not so?” 

‘‘Oh, thank you! Thank you!” ‘the boy 
cried in delight. ‘‘ And I have a gift for her 
too. 1 did an errand yesterday and the 
man gave me a whole quarter, and I have 

bought a pair of stockings, bright red 


‘ones, for her. It is so cold, the floor at 
home, and I heard her only the other night 


asking the Christ-Child to bring ‘her 
some.” . 

“Thou art a good little brother. Thou 
hast done well!” the Master said, smiling a 
little at the quaint gift. 

. They are so thick and so red,” he went 
on, eagerly: ‘‘Oh! I know she will like 
them much.” » 

’ They had gone down from the organ-loft 
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as they talked, and now at the church door 
they partcd. One ran down to the miser- 
able part of the city where lay his garret 
home, the othertothe plain rooms where 
he had still a lesson to give that day. For 
the Master was not rich; he could barely 
afford the aid he gave Max and Elsa, since 
claims on him were many and his heart 
was open to every call. If you had seen 
him—a large, uncouth figure with rough 
hair and deep-set eyes and hands so brown 
that one wondered whence came the exqui- 
site gentleness of his touch at times—if his 
face had frowned on you when you sang 
false and his voice thundered a reproof at 
your carelessness, you might very likely 
have feared him,and, like some of his boys, 
wondered where in that clumsy frame was 
hidden the soul of sweetness his music re- 
vealed. He was not attractive to most peo- 
ple; his pupils feared more than they loved 
him. But Max and others who needed 
help knew how tender was his heart, and 
loved him as he deserved. 


Max climbed the stairs to his home light- 
hearted despite his cold and hunger. The 
Master was his friend, and the world could 
not be very dark as long as that was true. 
And the shop windows were beautiful. He 
would take Elsa out to see them that very 
evening after the father was asleep; and 
that should be their Christmas treat. Elsa 
looked up to meet him with a smile as he 
opened the door, though her finger was on 
her lip to command silence. The father 
was asleep; and while she waited his wak- 
ing and stirred now and then the kettle of 
mush, she tried to darn a pair of very poor 
stockings. Elsa was older than Max by 
over a year; but she was a little thing and 
she had her Italian father’s soft eyes, and 
dark braidsdown her back. The room was 
shabby, but very neat; for the children of 
poverty learn early to work, and though so 
young Elsa was a careful little house- 
mother. That was her inheritance from her 
patient German mother. 

‘*Was the music good to-day?” she 
whispered as he sat down beside her. ‘‘ You 
look so happy, Max.” 

‘*Itis always lovely; and the church to- 
day, it was like the pine woods mother 
used to tell us of. I want you tosee it Elsa, 
and to hear us sing. The Master says you 
can come. He will see that you have a 
seat for the Christmas Eve service—the 
midnight service. 

** But I can’t leave father, you know,” she 
eaid, glancing toward the bed where he was 
beginning to stir. ‘‘ Don’t speak of it Max. 
It would not be right. You must sing all 
the beautiful things to me here; and then 
you can tell me the rest, you know.” 

‘* But that is not all the same, Elsa, dear; 
and you can’t imagine it from my telling; 
how we all sing together, and the organ 
sounds, and the Master plays so wonder- 
fully that it seems like Heaven, No, you 
must go. Father almost always sleeps in 
the evening, and we can leave him for an 
hour if Mrs. McBride will come up; and I 
know she will.” 

Elsa shook her head, drawing her needle 
faster through the great rent in the stock- 
ing; and then a voice from the bed spoke to 
her, and both children went up to it. 

**80 you are back at last?” he said to the 
boy. ‘ You stay longer and longer at re- 
hearsals, it seems tome.” 

**We have the Christian music, you know, 
now father,” Max answered, gently: ‘‘ But 
after this week I shall not be so long 
away.” 

Then Elsa brought the bowls of mush and 
milk, and the children set to with keen ap- 
petites, while the sick man played with his 
spoon and looked forlornly at the empty 
cupboard in the wall. 

“If I could have decent food,” he said, 
after a little. ‘‘ But a rat would starve on 
such stuff as this.” 

** But they don’t starve at all,” Elsa said, 
trying to laugh. ‘They dance all night 
overhead and make more noise than I like. 
But I’m sorry I’ve nothing better for you 
father. To-morrow "—— 

The father’s grim features relaxed a little 
as he looked at her. 

‘*My poor Elsa!” he said: ‘I know it is 
not thy fault. Thew hast not much of a 
Christmas, my child. Did I not hear Max 
proposing to take thee with him to the 
church? Thou must go. I should like to go 
myself. It will at least be warm there.” 





“If you were a little better you might 
go, father,” Max said: ‘‘ And you would like 
to hear the new violinist who is to play for 
us. We are to havea harp and a violin 
with the organ, and itis heavenly. But 
Nery does not play as well as you, father; 
so the Master said the other day.” 

**I should think not; a young fellow like 
him, If I had not been sick I should have 
tried to get the place instead of him; and 
if the Master meant what he said he could 
have helped me to it. It would have been a 
chance to earn something for Christmas. 
But luck is always against me; to fall sick 
just as the season begins and lose all chance 
ofan engagement anywhere. And now, 
even if I were well enough to do something, 
I suppose all my clothes are in pawn.” 


‘*No, father,” Elsa answered, ‘‘ we have 
not had to do that this time, and we have 
been hoping that to-morrew you might be 
dressed, and perhaps be strong enough to 
play for us again.” 

‘*Why so [ can, child. I am strong 
enough now. If I only had something 
decent to eat I might be out and earning a 
bit now. Not that I’m complaining, Elsa; 
for I know youdo your best. But if Max 
had told me sooner of the chance at his 
church I would have tried for it, sick as I 
am. A little wine and food, good food, 
would soon give me strength. He sat 
up straight in bed; his eyes gleamed with 
the old fire. ‘‘ Let me get up Elsa, and give 
me the violin. I feel like playing. Why, 
children, lam stronger. I can be out at 
Christmas and may be earn a bit for your 
dinner. I'll try; no one can say I don’t 
try always. But when luck is always 
against a man”—— 

And here Elsa came to help him up and 
to put his dear violin in his hands, and 
tuning its strings, he forgot what else he 
meant tosay. The children knew it by 
heart—all the pathetic excuses he made for 
himself. They never thought of blaming 
him for his ruined life. They only loved 
and pitied him the more for the broken will 
and enfeebled brain. The only part of that 
which seemed always strong was his music- 
al sense, and now as he played to them 
they forgot all their care and misery in lis- 
tening; for the violin told all that was in 
his heart—his sorrow for his own weakness 
and sin. It wailed in pathetic minors. 
It swelled up in tones of heavenly sweet- 
ness. It was the man’s soul speaking 
through the violin; a soul lost and be- 
wildered, but still with something of the 
angel init. But he tired very soon, and 
gave it up without a word when Elsa, see- 
ing this, gently laidher hand uponit. But 
I must play every day now,” he said, as she 
helped him once more to bed, ‘‘and I shall 
be well and strong soon.” And hardly had 
she tucked him in carefully than he fell 
asleep. Max put up the violin and went to 
ask their faithful neighbor to sit by him; 
and then he made Elsa come out into the 
bright streets. But the violin tones haunted 
them both in all the delights of that even- 
ing. 

It was only three days to Christmas. 
Max went daily to rehearsal; for he had a 
special part to prepare—a carol which the 
Master hoped would show every one his 
lovely voice, and perhaps bring about a 
better engagement for him. But Max knew 
nothing of this plan. He sang because he 
loved to, because he forgot everything 
when he did, because he could not help 
doing his best always with the beautiful 
music they gave him. He did not know 
that people were beginning to talk about 
the boy soprano at St. Philip’s, beginning 
to point him out from the line of boys who 
stood up in their robes to sing. He did not 
know that, with his pale face and great 
hungry eyes and golden hair, he looked 
like the very spirit of music at the Master’s 
side; and that women called him angelic 
and an artist had sketched him for a 
Christmas-card cherub. No one thought 
of asking why his face was so thin and his 
eyes sosad. The other boys knew of the 
poor coat and patched shoes under the 
white robe, and the Master alone knew that 
sometimes he was hungry. 

But he was not that Christmas Eve. 
The Master’s gift had come two days be- 
fore. It-was no time to wait for the calen- 
dar when Sarona so needed the things; 
and they had all feasted from the well- 
filled basket. The father was up nearly all 
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day now, and was plainly stronger for the 
nourishing food. He insisted that Elsa 
should go with Max; nor would he let her 
help him to bed before. He wanted to sit 
up, to play awhile. He was able to wait 
on himself now, he declared, and he would 
not hear of Mrs. McBride’s staying with 
him. Elsa had misgivings at leaving him 
alone. She ran back after they were 
started, to kiss him again good-night, and 
found him playing softly to himself, the 
saddest little tune ever sung by the voice 
of a violin. 

Ah! how warm and bright the church 
was! How lovely the flowers, how s‘veet the 
odors of pine. How the lights gleamed on 
the crimson cushioned pews, and the altar 
tapers glowed in emulation! The Master 
was waiting at the door for them, and he 
found a place for Elsa near a great pillar, 
where she could hear and see unnoticed. 
Then he went to his organ and began filling 
the church with a rich melody, grave as a 
prayer and yet with the joyfulness of the 
blessed time running all through it. And 
then the boys sang, and as before Max’s 
voice rose clear above them all: 

* And on earth peace—peace—good will to men!” 


When at last the lovely service was over, 
the Master and Max and Elsa came out to- 
gether. It had been beautiful us Heaven 
to the two children; but they could hardly 
stop to speak of it now, so anxious were 
they to get home. Max had a great pile of 
news to tell. It had been the Master’s 
Christmas gift to him, that news, and it had 
made glad their hearts at once. The musi- 
cal committee had agreed to raise his little 
pay to something better worth his merit. 
It was not much; but it meant exchange of 
absolute poverty for the plain necessities of 
life, and Elsa had a special gift in making a 
little go the longest way. And when the 
father was well there would be work for 
him, and so the long Winter they had been 
dreading would be tided over safely. The 
children could hardly believe so much good 
fortune, and they parted gayly from the 
Master at the corner and ran home as fast 
as possible to tell the good news. But 
there was no father there to hear it. 

Left alone, Sarona had played himself 
into a strange excitement. The room was 
cold; but he was too warm. He wanted 
fresh air; he felt that if he could but get 
down to the street he should be better. The 
thought had come to him to earn some- 
thing for the children’s Christmas. It was 
a wild venture; but he could not resist the 
temptation. His old cloak was onthe bed, and 
he rose and wrapped it around him. Then, 
clasping close his violin, he crept out. A 
fellow lodger, a stranger, who was on the 
stair, gave him his arm when he asked it, 
and when he reached the street door the 
cold air took away the faintness the descent 
had brought on. But it was a long way 
from his home to the part of the city he 
wanted to reach, and but for his excite- 
ment and thestrength a return of feverhad 
brought on, he could hardly have managed 
the walk. As it was he stopped more than 
once to rest, and he looked longingly at 
certain doors behind which he knew was 
something that would give him strength. 
But he did not go in. He remembered his 
children, and that it was for them he was to 
work now, and that he had promised Elsa 
not to enter a saloon again. 

He reached the place at last, the house of 
a lady at whose parties he had often played, 
and who had taken a certain interest in him 
andhis children. It was his talent and not 
his poverty that interested her; but the one 
made a picturesque setting to the other, 
and it was easy to believe in his ‘‘ better 
days” when one saw the carriage and man- 
ners he still possessed. He interested her 
as decayed gentility, as genius in ruin, asa 
rare bit of bric-a-bracin adingy room would 
have done. She had him always to play 
at her house, and she paid him well. To- 
night it was plain she could give him em- 
ployment; for through the lace-curtained 
windows he saw groups of children, and a 
splendid Christmas tree towered in the back- 
ground. He knocked at the lower door 
and made his errand known, and a certain 
tone in his voice that was more command 
than request made the servant do what he 
asked instead of shutting the door in his 
face as & tramp. Mrs. Naughton came 
down to him, vexed at being disturbed when 
she had so much on her mind. 





“Oh, it is you, Sarona! Do you want 
anything in particular? It’s a long time 
since I’ve seen you, and I’m too busy to- 
night. Maggie can give you something, if 
you’re in need; for the children I mean,” 
she added hastily, seeing the change in his 
face. A lady—she prided herself on being 
that always—must consider even a beggar’s 
feelings. 

“*Thank you, ma’am; but I didn’t come to 
beg. I’ve been sick a longtime. I’m just 
up, and I wanted to earn something for 
Christmas. I thought, perhaps, I could 
play for you.” 

‘Oh! wehave our musicians now. No; 
I can’t do anything for you to-night. If 
you need money come to-morrow or the 
day after. I’m really too busy now!” and 
with a rustle of silk she was going, leaving 
Sarona disappointed and bewildered. The 
impertinence of his coming that way, un- 
asked, was her thought, forgetting that she 
had told him months before to come to her | 
at any time for help. 

The heat oppressed Sarona, his head 
swam, and he sat down mechanically. 
‘Pll be all right in a minnte,” he said, im- 
ploringly to the girl. ‘‘Let me stay quiet 
here just a minute. I’ve been sick, you 
see! 'm not strong. The children don’t 
know I’m out.” 

‘“Give him a drop, and he'll go fast 
enough,” said the Irish coachman; and 
Sarona caught eagerly at the suggestion. 

‘*Yes, just give me something to drink, 
and I'll be all right. Your mistress won't 
mind, I’m sure.” From where he stood 
he could see the wine on the tables in the 
next room. 

‘‘IT don’t suppose he ought to have it,” 
the lady said, hesitatingly, when Maggie 
followed her with the request. ‘‘He’s too 
fond of it now, I’m afraid; but if he’s sick, 
to get him away, give him some; and I’m 
sure I’m not to blame if it hurts him!” she 
added, as she went back to her guests. 


The Irish girl was generous and the glass 
was deep. Sarona took it up, with some- 
thing of his old grace, and drank a merry 
Christmas to them. The fire that crept to 
his heart as he drained the last drop seemed 
to him a thrill of new life. He could go 
out into the darkness new. He did not 
mind the cold. He could play somewhere ; 
Christmas carols under the windows, if 
nothing better. It was the gift of mercy, 
that glass; or so he thought as he left the 
house. 

He did not care to knock at any more 
doors. Ona near corner wasa drug-store 
and a car station, and people were coming 
and going all the time. That was a place 
to play, he thought, as he stationed himself 
there; and indeed the music he brought 
from his violin drew more than one coin 
into his old hat. But just around the corner 
and down a little way was a bright saloon, 
and when he was tired of playing his feet 
carried him there. He would rest in this 
warm place till church was out and then he 
would go up there, and go home with Max 
and Elsa, with the money, their Christmas 
money, all safe in his pocket for them till 
they reached home and he could surprise 
them with it. But Mrs. Naughton’s wine 
had done its work. It had roused again his 
fatal appetite, and he was hardly inside the 
saloon before he called for liquor. It was 
after midnight when he left. 

He had not spent all his piciful earnings. 
Some good spirit had still kept watch over 
him, and when the bar-keeper urged him to 
‘fone more glass,” he answered, huskily: 
‘‘No, no. I must have something for the 
children. To-morrow is Christmas, you 
know.” And when he was out at last he 
strove blindly to go to the church where 
they were. But he lost his way and wan- 
dered he did not know whither. 

Max and Elsa found him Christmas.night 
in the hospital to which, picked up as a 
vagrant by a policeman, he had been car- 
ried. The cold and the liquor had done 
their work, and he was lost again in fever, 
muttering incoherently and not knowing 
the two when they passionately called his 
name. ‘It was all my fault,” sobbed Elsa. 
‘I should not have left him alone.” And 
as if the accusing voice touched some fiber 
of memory, the sick man answered: 
‘“There’s some left. I didn’t drink it all. 
It’s—it’s the children’s Christmas. I meant 
—I tried; but the wine she gave me—@ 

Christmas gift—” And here bis failing 
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voice trailed off into indistinguishable 
words. 

A week after, he died. Just at the last 
he came to himself and knew them both; 
knew, too, the Master who stood beside 
them, and with one long, appealing look, 
gave them into his keeping. Then clasping 
a hand of each, he slept again, and when 
the New Year rang from the church tower 
near the children were orphans. The news- 
papers spoke of a tramp who had been 
picked up in the last stage of intoxication, 
but clasping still his violin. They added 
that ‘it was said he was formerly a well- 
known player in the city, and, reduced to 
poverty by his own bad habits, had taken 
to street playing to get money for his chil- 
dren.” Mrs. Naughton read it with a sud- 
den thrill of pain and regret. She knew at 
once that it was Sarona, and she felt that it 
was her hand that had pushed him over the 
narrow line between safety and ruin. Of 
course she had not meant to doit; and how 
could she stop to think of all the conse- 
quences of her act when herhouse was full 
of guests? And it was probably much bet- 
ter for the children, anyway. 

But her conscience troubled her till 
she had sought out the Master and offered 
help to the children. She had influence in 
a charity which would provide a home for 
one of them; preferably, for Elsa, she added, 
remembering that her dark eyes were like 
her father’s. But little Elsa turned from 
her, shuddering. In that week of fever and 
delirium she had learned who had given 
Saronato his old tyrant, and though she 
might not be to blame in her own eyes, she 
was in Elsa’s. 

So the Master took the children to him- 
self. Elsa was his dear little houskeeper, 
while Max gave himself entirely to his mu- 
sical studies. He had talent and he won 
success; but he cared for it chiefly that he 
might comfort the Master when his great 
opera on which he had worked so long 
proved too great for this world and he, 
broken and disheartened, was ready to 
cease from his work. 

Over Max Sarona’s piano hangs always 
an old violin, and when Christmas comes it 
is wreathed in evergreen and immortelles. 
There are Christmas boughs, too, on the 
father’s grave, and in all the brightness of 
the blessed time there is to these two a 
tender memory of that one dark Christmas 
so long ago; the violin tones that balance 
the glad harps and pealing organ. 
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° DIVIDED WORDS, 


Words of seven letters each, divided into two 
words of four letters each, The first is an ex- 
ample, 

1. Pagan—making warmth, and at that time. 
Heathen. 

2. A wry mouth—making ill-looking and a 
spice. 

8. A rope belonging to a ship—making a deep 
vessel, and a large cord. 

4. Eager—making to acquire by labor, and a 
number of boxes. 

5. A hearty manner—making asmall rope, and 
an out-of-door marking of time. 

6. A fine carriage—making a reduction of coal 
by burning, and an uproar. 

7. A lover of good food—making a poem, and 
a remedy. 

8. A high border—making grain, and exact. 

9. Fluent—making to move along, and part of 
a bird. 

10. Riches—making a place of defense, and 
harmony. 

11. A blockhead—making stupid, and a fat 
used in cooking. Moruer D, 


HIDDEN KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


Tax one letter from each word in a sentence 
and join them to make an article used in the 
kitchen, 

1, Snowand frost have bitten somebody’s fin- 
gers nearly every year. 

2. Until he ate pork he felt better all over. 

3. Sam failed under certain circumstances ; 
Paul failed once, 

4. If all drank it, its price would advance, 

5. Just tell all; keep nothing secret. 

6. Big or little don’t handle carelessly edge- 
tools. 

7. Though strongly enticed, don’t yield your- 
self to Satan. 

8. How was she, then, better off than her hus- 
band? 

9. Dancing is always healthful, particularly as 
recreation. 


10, Come now, find for me the ship of state. 


11, Father or my sister won't go; perhaps ma 
can. 


12, Frederic, I propose papering these rooms, 


Cc. 7.8. 
DOUBLE DIAMOND, 
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Left-hand Diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, a 
prefix of number; 3, courageous; 4, a vine; 5, 
a vowel, 

Right-hand Diamond: 1,a consonant; 2, a 
body of water ; 3, a part of the bcdy; 4, to fur- 
nish with weapons ; 5, a consonant. 

The middle words conjoined makea quality 
much needed as we pass through life, 
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THREE SQUARE WORDS. 
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" RESCUED FROM M DEATH. 





WiiiraM J, CouGcHiin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I Jost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr, WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“1 write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
saes.’’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 


PISO'S CUR £e FOR 


+ eats Weert ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Use in time, "Bold by d sgists. ° 


“CONSUMPTION. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO, 
72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass, 
For sale by GEO. C. BOGBRT, 40 Courtlandt St., 
and COURAY & BISSETT, 6 Fulton St, New York 
City. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
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For Sale by. Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through 
out the country, 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York, 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market &St., Ban Franotaco, 


T. ASPINWALL & SON, 
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Private Use and Public Exhibitions 


FROM $7.50 TO $150, 


Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country, 
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NEW LOCATION, 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d St.. bet, Fifth and Sisth Avs, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Wemen's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 


than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is licited, Orders 
from the eountry will have the best attentioa. 
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Farm aud Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practtieal hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 

our subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


HINTS FOR THE FAIR SEASON. 


BY AGRICOLA. 








Wir September the fair season is inaugurated ; 
hence a few hints about the fair will be perti- 
nent, The primary signification of the word is 
‘a holiday,” from the Latin feria, and as 
a holiday, if nothing else, its observance among 
farmers should be general, Farm life through 
Summer is necessarily isolating. Even the wife 
or boys must ‘ go to the store” unless the day be 
rainy ; for the work must be done at all events. 
But fair-time comes after the rush of work is 
over, the haying and harvesting are done, and 
the farmer has nothing of great importance 
todo, He needs rest; he needs to hold inter- 
course with his neighbors and talk over farm 
methods, the successes and failures of the sea- 
son ; see what others have to show from the mul- 
titude of farm, garden and dairy products, their 
horses and cattle, and farm implements, and en- 
joy himeelf generally. This is one valid reason 
why fairs were instituted ankwhy the farmer 
should attend them. 

But if we glance over the country, as far as 
our acquaintance extends, we shall find not a 
few who never attend the agricultural exhibi- 
tions of their town, county or state, And why? 
The reasons are various. Onvw doesn’t believe in 
them, and stays at home, preferring to forego 
what pleasure and instruction there may be, to 
paying ‘the quarter,” or whatever the amount 
required to enter. Such men have no faith in 
anything unless it is a free exhibition, They 
lack enterprise, and care little whether the fair 
is a success or « failure, 

Another used to go; but some old grudge 
against one of the officers, or his previous fail- 
ures to take premiums, make an impassable 
Larrier between him and the fair grounds, 
There is too much ‘‘hoss racing” for him; and 
he don’t believe in that, so he remains at home. 
Given a few such men in any community, and 
the local fair would soon fall into bad repute, 
and the gates would be closed. Perhaps the way 
premiums are awarded at some fairs has much 
to do with the absence of the farmers; hence a 
word on judges and judgiug. 

One thing is very certain, awards are not 
always made in accordance with merit, This 
may arise from either of two causes, First, 
partiality ; second, ignorance. We have no re- 
spect for a man who, as judge, can be influenced 
by money or ‘‘talk,” to record a decision con- 
trary to what he actually knows to be the truth 
Yet such men do sometimes find 
their way upon these committecs, It is, there- 
fore, very natural that one farmer who knows, 
by what other and experienced judges say, that 
he hasbeen wronged and deprived of an awardun- 
justly, should refuse thereafter to lend his presence 
or influence to the fair, Partiality kills many 
agricultural exhibitions, 

But ignorance must also be taken into the ac- 
count, It may seem strange that a committee 
should ever be chosen to judge stock, having on 
it a single member who could not tell one breed 
of cattle from another. But such cases we have 
known. The third man, if he be such an one, is 
buta figure-head; yet his ignorance may place 
an award where it does not belong, partiality 
being not once thought of. But such men will 
not be chosen, providing proper care and proper 
time is taken in niaking the selection, Some- 
times it happens that no attempt is made to 
choose judges until the hour arrives for them to 
begin work, and then such are chosen as happen 
to be at hand, the fact of their entire fitness or 
unfitness for the duty being overlooked. It is use- 
less to hope for justice when such a course is 
adopted unless fortune wills it that three ex- 
ceptionally, good men for the work happn to be 
on the spot. No! Choose judges beforehand, and 
let only thoronghly competent ones serve. 

A very satisfactory method is followed by 
some agricultural societies in having but one 
judge for each class or division, as the case may 
require, and he to be from without the juris- 
diction of the fair; that is, from without the 
county if it be a county fair. The point is to be 
sure of getting a man who is not an exhibitor 
and is not necessarily acquainted with the owners 
of the animals or articles he is to judge. Par- 
tiality would then be quite out of the question, 
and if he have the reputation of possessing a 
thorough knowledge of the qualities and charac- 
teristics of animal or article implicit confidence 
could be placed in him by exhibitors and they 
be assufed that injustice would not be done. 

It is asad commentary on the management of 
many fairs that the public, from whom they 
must have their support, have lost confidence in 
it. They have come to think that a certain few 
will get the premiums, and they stay away, or 
at least do not exhibit, When such is the case, 
first anf best thing for the managers to dois to 
neck to restore that confidence by selecting such 
men for judges as the public can trust and as 


in the case, 





have a knowledge of the work they are perform- 
ing. 


THE QUINCE. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


Tue Quince will thrive under proper treatment 
as far North as Central New York or even further. 
It requires good strong soil and likes to be well 
fed. Ihave never used about it anything but 
salt brine and long manure. For mulching, which 
it should always have, I give coal ashes. 

In low or mucky soil I have failed to get fruit 
or healthy wood, Certainly the soil must be well 
drained. The conditions beyond soil are to be 
protected from cold winds, and from snow-drifts, 
A good plan is to plant a solid screen of arbor 
vile, or Norway Spruce to the west and the 
north. It would be still better to make a full 
inclosure of evergreen hedges and let them grow 
ten or more feet high. An open Winter is quite 
as destructive as a severe one, unless the trees 
are heavily mulched. 

In trimming, the quince should have three to 
five stalks from the ground, and not be grown as 
as a tree; for in case of damage or death of one 
trunk there will still be others in reserve. The 
young shoots should most persistently be cut 
out and not allowed to suck the strength from 
the main shoots. If not trimmed out annually 
the quince orclfard will soon be worthless. But 
in case of accident to the tree let three or four of 
these be selected to grow in place of the dead 
ones. In three years an orchard can be wholly re- 
newed without planting. 

To grow young trees take off the suckers, 
cut them smoothly into cuttings of ten inches, 
and plant one half in the ground in a bed well 
forked, press down tightly and keep-well weeded. 
Such slips will grow almost as readily as current 
cuttings. Set in May or in October; better in 
May. But while trimming there will generally 
be found a great many suckers with roots. Pull 
them out carefully and set in rows. In three 

years you have bearing bushes, 

The persistent enemy of the quince tree isa 
borer; the same, I believe, that attacks apple 
trees, It makes rapid and sweeping havoc. To 
destroy it, first cut it out and then pack a half 
bushel of coal ashes about each bush, and let 
this be renewed once in a year or two, The same 
remedy will suffice for apple trees, 

The fruit of the quince is sometimes destroyed 
by late frosts. It is well, if possible, to have the 
orchard in a southeast exposure, and on a hill- 
side, It is, however, a large-paying crop even 
with the drawbacks named. 

Cuinton, N. ¥, 

; ee PS as Oe 
STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

E.uwancer & Barry, of Rochester, N, Y., give 
the following directions for the garden culture 
of strawberries, For family uae it is recommended 
to plant in beds four feet wide, with an alley two 
feet wide between. These beds will accommodate 
three rows of plants, which may stand fifteen 
inches apart each way, and the outside row nine 
inches from the alley. These beds ean be kept 
clean, and the fruitcan be gathered from them 
without setting the feet upon them, 

Culture in hills is the best mode that can be 
adopted for the garden. To obtain fine, large, 
high-flavored fruit, pinch off the runners as fast 
as they appear, repeating the operation as often 
as may be necessary during the Summer. Every 
runner thus removed produces a new crown at 
the center of the plant, and in the Fall the plants 
will have formed large bushes or stools, on which 
the finest strawberries may be expected the fol- 
lowing season, In the meantime the ground 
among the plants should be kept clear of weeds 
and frequently stirred with a hoe or fork. 

Where the Winters are severe, with little snow 
for protection, a slight covering of leaves or 
litter, or the branches of evergreens, will be of 
great service. This covering should not be 
placed over the plants till after the ground is 
frozen, usually from the middle of November till 
the first of December, the time varying in 
different localities, Fatal errors are often made 
by putting on too much and too early, Care 
must also be taken to remove the covering in 
Spring, just as soon as the plants begin to 
grow, 

Before the fruit begins to ripen, mulch the 
ground among the plants with short hay, or 
straw, or grass mowings from the lawn, or any- 
thing of that sort. " This will not only keep the 
fruit clean, but will prevent the ground from 
drying and baking, and thus lengthen the fruiting 
season. Tan bark can also be used as a mulch. 

The strawberry may be successfully grown in 
any soil adapted to the growth of ordinary field 
or garden crops, The ground should be well 
prepared by trenehing or plowing at least cigh- 
teen to twenty inches deep, and be properly en- 
riched as for any garden crop. Of course, if the 
land is wet, it must be thoroughly drained. In 
the Northern States the season for planting in 
the Spring is during the months of April and 
May. It ny thén be done with safety from the 
time the plants begin to grow until they are in 
blossom. This time is preferred by successful 

for setting out large plantations of 





layer plants, A bed of strawberries managed fin 





accordance with the directions contained in the 
above paragraphs will give two full crops; and 
should then be spaded or plowed down, a new 
one having been, in the meantime, prepared to 
take its place. 

For field culture on a large scale the same 
directions with regard to soil, time of planting, 
protection and muiching as given above are ap- 
plicable, The matted row system—the mode of 
growing usually pursued—has its advantages 
for field culture, but cannot ke recommended 
for the garden. In the field, experts usually 
plant in rows three to four feet apart, and the 
plants a foot to a foot and a half apart, in the row. 
In this case much of the labor ia performed with 
the horse and cultivator. The number of plants 
required for an acre, at any given distance apart, 
may be ascertained by dividing the number of 
square feet in an acre, 43,560, by the number of 
square feet given to each plant, which is obtained 
by multiplying the distance between rows by the 
distance between the plants. Thus strawberries 
planted three feet by one foot give each plant 
three square feet, or 14,520 plants to the acre. 


TREE PLANTING. 


WE urge our readers, one and all, not to over- 
look tree planting this Fall. If you cannot 
sect out twenty trees or a hnndred, set out ten or 
five or one. Do something, somewhere, every 
year, in that line. If you have no farm or 
garden of your own, make a present of trees or 
shrubs or plants or roots to some one who has. 
Read the following excellent letter on the gen- 
eral subject, written by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and then act at once: 


Joun B, Peasiez, Esq., Cincinnati, O. : 

Dear Sir,—You and your friends have chosen 
a very pleasant and most useful way of commem- 
orating some of the authors whom you think wor. 
thy of being remembered by their fellow-coun- 
trymen. I hope that the example set of plant- 
ing trees as monuments will do as much for 
American landscape as the best of our author- 
ship has done for American literature. The trees 
may outlive the memory of more than one of 
those in whose honor they were planted. But if 
it is something to make two blades of grass 
grow where only one was growing, it is much 
more to have been the occasion of the planting 
of an oak which shall defy twenty score of Win- 
ters, or of an elm which shall canopy with its 
green cloud of foliage half as many generations 
of mortal immortalities. I have written many 
verses ; but the poems I have produced are the 
trees I planted on the hill-side which overlooked 
the broad meadows, scalloped and rounded at 
their edges by loops of the sinuous Housatonic, 
Nature finds rhymes for them in the recurring 
measures of the seasons. Winter strips them 
of their ornaments and gives them, as it were, in 
prose translation, and Summer reclothes them in 
all the splendid phrases of their leafy language, 
What are these maples and beeches and birches 
but odes and idyjls and madrigals? What are 
these pines and firs and spruces, but holy hymns, 
too solemn for the many hued raiment of their 
gay deciduous neignbors? ButI must not let 
my fancy run away with me. It is enough to 
know that when we plant a tree we are doing 
what we can to make our planeta more whole- 
some and happier dwelling place for those who 
come after us, if not for ourselves. As you drop 
the seed, as you plant the sapling, your left hand 
hardly knows what your right hand is doing. 
But Nature knows, and in due time the Power 
that sees and works in secret will reward you 
openly. You have been warned against hiding 
your talent in a napkin; but if your talent takes 
the shape of a maple-key or an acorn, and your 
napkin is a shred of the apron that covers “the 
lap of earth,” you may hide it there unblamed, 
and when you render in your account you will 
find that your deposit has been drawing com- 
pound interest all the time. Believe me, dear 
Mr. Peaslee, very truly yours, 

O. W. Hotmes. 
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CARP PONDS. 


Havina noticed several inquiries in The 
Farmer in regard to carp ponds and the mode 
of their construction, I will give a few hints on 
the same. 

The first and most essential thing to be 
done in building ponds, is to construct good 
levees. This may be accomplished in the fol- 
lowing manner: First, by building the levee 
entirely of earth and packing firmly. If you 
have full control of water, muskrats will not 
bother you, as you can allow the water to fill up 
to the hight of the levees, and thus compel the 
rats to abandon their burrows in despair. 
Second, where this control over the water can- 
not be had, line the inside of the levees, next 
the water, with stone. Third, a tight plank 
fenve may be built inclosing the space the pond 
is to occupy, and then scoop ground up to the 
fence, thus forming a level impenetrable by water, 
crawfish, or muskrats. 

As the carp is best adapted to warm water it 
is very essential that the inlet through which 
the pond is fed be so arranged that the water of 
the pond may be kept at any desirable tempera- 
ture by allowing the water to pass-around, in- 





stead of entering the pond during the day time, 
and to be turned into pond again in the evening, 
thus facilitating the growth of the fish and 
avoiding stagnation. This drain for conducting 
the water around the pond during the day may 
be made to answer two purposes, that of the 
above-named and that of catching the surplus 
water during hard rains, thus avoiding an over- 
flow of the pond. 

Provision must also be made for draining the 
pond by placing large iron or earthen piping 
at the bottom of the lower levee, so that the 
water of the pond may be withdrawn and that 
the nature of the pond and the condition of the 
fish. etc., may be ascertained at any time. A 
waste-way at one corner of the pond must be 
provided for by laying a stone or board shoot for 
the water to pass through, with asceen to pre- 
vent the escape of fish. 

However much has been written concerning 
the German carn, there seems to be some preju- 
dice against their general] introduction into ponds} 
some claiming that as a fish they rank very low, 
and that they are not at all palatable. But the 
writer’s experience with carp has given him 
ample reason to believe that they not only rate 
very high as food for the table, but in point of 
growth and productiveness they far excel many 
other species of the fish family. In stocking a 
pond with carp it is of the utmost importance to 
see that the pond is free from other fishes, 
which are very destructive to the spawn of the 
carp and their young. 

In 1880 we built a pond covering one-half acre, 
and during the month of November, 1881, we 
put into the pond ten leather carp and ten scale 
carp, from two to four inches in length, and 
during the month of June, 1882, we drained the 
pond and found eighteen still alive, the largest 
weighing five and one-half pounds. At the 
present writing, July 29th, 1883, we can number 
the small carp by the hundreds, ranging in size 
from one and one-half inches to nine or ten 
inches in length. These small carp will come 
and eat out of our hands, and are as tame as a 
kitten.—C. H. Senseman, in Ohio Farmer, 
Charleston, O. 
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A HEAVY CROP OF CLOVER. 


I RECENTLY cut seven acres of clover, which 
turned out a remarkable yield, and a few facts as 
to how we gathered it may not be uninteresting 
to your readers. We cut a half acre of it and 
put it in cocks, which numbered one hundred 
and eighteen, and you can guess they stood 
pretty thick upon the ground. Nearly every 
day we had rain, and the problem was how to 
cure such a crop of clover and make good hay. 
We decided the question by determining to put 
the clover without curing into the silo, and as 
we had to drive over the scales, we determined to 
know just the amount that grew on the seven 
acres. On Monday morning we commenced draw- 
ing in the half acre of cocke, on Tuesday we were 
delayed some by rain ; but on Thursday morning 
at ten o’clock the last load was weighed. We 
found that it footed up 75 tons, 300 pounds, and 
the question came up how much cured hay 
it would make. No two men thought alike, so 
we determined to know. The last load, which 
weighed 1,520 pounds, was spread from the wagon 
to dry. Leaving it until night it was putin the 
cocks to sweat, opened again the next morning 
and thoroughly cured; it was drawn in the barn 
in the afternoon and weighed. The product was 
680 pounds, the grass yielding over 44 per cent. 





| of hay, which would give a yield of 33 tons from 


the seven acres. As soon as the last load was in 
the silo we commenced putting on the covers, 
and at four o’clock the whole was finished. One 
hundred and fifty tubs of stone were placed on 
the covers, weighing 45,000 pounds. The cover- 
ing and weighing cose just five dollars. The 
clover under this weight has settled eight and 
one-half feet, so that it now occupies a space 
equal to 4,675 cubic feet. If it takes 600 feet of 
clover hay to weigh a ton, then this crop made 
into hay would have used up 19,800 feet of barn 
room, and I leave your readers to draw their own 
conclusions between the silo and the hay bay of 
the barn. I will only say that it would have re- 
quired two bays, each 30x16 feet and 20 feet in 
depth, to have held the hay.--A. Devereux, in 
the Deposit Courier. 
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POTATO RAISING. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New Hampshire Pa- 
triot tells how Mr. John Wheeler, of Merrimack, 
raised his potatoes, getting good crops, and get- 
ting them early in the season, when prices are 
more remunerative and sales quicker than they 
arelater in the season when everybody else has 
potatoes to sell: 

Mr. Wheeler states that he has raised pota- 
toes on the same ground for twelve years in suc- 
cession, always harvesting a good crup, and this 
year he has the best of any. He expects 100 
bushels from one-half an acre of light, sandy 
soil, and they have, for the last six years, been 
ready to harvest July 20th. He commenced to 
harvest last year, July 15th, and they were the 
first New Hampshire potatoes carried into Man- 
chester market. 

About the 25th of July, the crop being har- 
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vested, he covers the potato tops, thus return- 
ing to the soil that which is very essential to the 
next crop. This operation having been care- 
fully performed, the ground is immediately sown 
to buckwheat, which, in about thirty days, 
reaches the bloom and is from three to three and 
one-half feet high. This crop is then turned 
under with the plow, which is done readily with- 
out clogging. Just before the ground freezes, 
the surface is lightly dressed with barn cellar 
compost, largely divided with loam and muck, 
hogs being kept on it during the Summer and 
Autumn, After the manure is spread, the sur- 
face is dragged or rolled, to make it level, and 
in early Spring the ground is again plowed 
lightly with a horse plow, about four inches deep, 
after which it is harrowed and furrowed about 
three and one-half feet apart. It is manured in 
the drill with hen manure and superphosphate, 
and the potatoes planted, putting pieces of about 
two eyes each, 12 or 15 inches apart in the drill. 

As soon as the potatoes appear above ground, 
the surface is thoroughly worked with a garden 
rake, to kill the weeds; after which the horse 
hoe is started. This is run through four times 
and they are finished with the common plow, 
running in twice in each row; thus making a 
low, flat hill, which holds the rain water instead 
of shedding it off between the rows. The amount 
of seed required to planta half acre after this 
method is five or six bushels. 

Mr. Wheeler digs his potatoes about the 25th 
of July, and those that are unsold are put in a 
cool cellar and covered with tea matting, to keep 
them from too much light and air. The variety 
raised this year was ‘ Beauty of Hebron.” 
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ROOT PRUNING. 


Tue experiments were made on the apple and 
pear. A vigorous apple-tree, eight or ten years 
old, which had scarcely made any fruit buds, has 
done best when about half the roots were cut in 
one season and half three years later, by going 
half way round on opposite sides in one year and 
finishing at the next pruning, working two feet 
underneath to sever downward roots. It has 
always answered well also to cut from such trees 
all the larger and longer roots, about two and a 
half feet from the stem, leaving the small and 
weaker ones longer, and going half way round 
as already stated, The operation was repeated 
three or four years later by extending the cut 
circle a foot or two away from the tree. By this 
operation unproductive fruit trees become thick- 
ly studded with fruit spurs, and afterward bear 
profusely. This shortening of the roote has 
been continued in these experiments for twenty 
years with much success, the circle of roots re- 
maining greatly circumscribed. The best time 
for the work has been found to be in the latter 
part of August and beginning of September, 
when growth has nearly ceased, and while the 
leaves are yet on the tree, causing greater in- 
crease of bloom buds the following year than 
when performed after the leaves have fallen.— 
London Garden. 


THE CHANGES IN STRAW- 
BERRIES. 





A ust of the best strawberries made about 
forty years ago, contained the following sorts, 
which were nearly all of any value then culti- 
vated in this country: Duke of Kent, Large 
Early Scarlet, Hovey’s Seedling, Ross’s Phonix, 
Prolific Hautbois, Myatt’s British Queen and 
his Deptford Pine, Swainstone’s Seedling, El- 
ton, and Red and White Alpine. Old men will 
remember most of these names, but to those 
who are young, Hovey’s Seedling is the only 
one known. All the rest are among the things 
of the past. 

Ten years later the list was changed by add- 
ing Hudson, Crimson Cone, Boston Pine, Mc- 
Avoy’s Superior, Burr’s New Pine, Hooker, 
Jenny's Seedling, Black Prince, and Walker's 
Seedling ; while Large Early Scarlet and Hovey 
were the only two of the first list which had 
survived. 

After the next decade, a number of valuable 
ones had been again added, including Wilson 
and Triomphe de Gand, while others less valua- 
ble were Brighton Pine, Jenny Lind, Agricul- 
tural, Austin, Cutter, Genesee, and La Con- 
stante. 

Another period of ten years brought us a num 
ber of our present acquaintances, as Charles 
Downing, Nicanor, Kentucky, Jucunda, Seth 
Boyden, Monarch, Black Defiance, Duncan and 
President Wilder. It is interesting to observe 
that of the first two lists, which we have given, 
Hovey’s Seedling is the only sort which is not 
generally discarded and which is known to 
young cultivators; and in many localities even 
this has long since ceased to exist. 

To recapitulate, the following, which were 
common or well known in past years, are either 
generally unknown or are no longer cultivated : 
Alice Mande, Austin Shaker, Barnes’s Math 
moth, Boston Pine, Brighton Pine, British 
Queen, Brooklyn Scarlet, Col. Ellsworth, Oush- 
ing, Cutter, French’s Seedling, Genesee, Georgia 
Mammoth, Hathaway, Iowa, Jenny Lind, 
Keene’s Seedling, Le Baron, Napoleon Ii, 
Scott’s Seedling, Victoria, Walker's Seedling, 





Bishop's Orange, Dr. Nicaise; ‘Mo 

Neck Pine, Willey, Rival Hudson, Old Hudson, 
Ida, McAvoy’s Extra Red, Diadem, Fillmore, 
etc. What a throng have gone to oblivion! 

At the present time the newer popular sorts 
are Sharpless, Cumberland, Crescent, Bidwell, 
Duchess, Windsor Chief, Miner’s Prolific, and 
others, A few more years will determine to 
what extent the superiority of some of these 
to the old sorts have been owing to the better 
cultivation they have had on account of being 
costly novelties. There is now a vast number 
newly introduced and offered for sale with high 
praises, many of which will be forgotten in a 
few more years. 

In contrast with this rapid mutation, examine 
the list#of apples, pears and cherries, suehy as 
they were torty years ago, and observe how 
small the ehange is which has taken place. Of 
these frnits new sorts of high merit are not so 
easily produced.—Country Gentleman. 
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TOMATO PLANTS FROM CUT- 
TINGS. 


Have any of our friends ever tried to. raise 
tomato plants from cuttings; and if so, with 
what results? Last Fall we rooted a slip froma 
tomato vine which had escaped the first frost of 
the season, and at the same time we planted 
some seeds. The cutting is now quite a large 
plant, branched out and in full blossom, prom- 
ising fruit, whilst the seedlings are still small 
without signs of either branch or blossom. 
From this experiment we conclude that, while 
all the numberless attempts during the last dec- 
ade to produce earlier bearing varieties of as 
good qualities as some of our best popular 
sorts possess, have proved to be failures, or 
nearly so, we may still look in another direction 
for attaining the end so eagerly sought. Every 
florist knows that even small cuttings of house 
plants come to bloom just as if they were not 
severed from the parent plant and put on their 
own resources. Every branch or sucker of the 
tomato vine produces blossoms with the tendency 
to bear fruit. Is it not reasonable to expect that 
when turning such branch into an individual 
plant this natural tendency is preserved the 
same as it isin the case of the geranium slip? 
The problem of pushing the fruiting season of 
this wholesome vegetable a week or two ahead, 
can, we have no doubt, be solved by the use of 
cuttings instead of seedlings. — Midland Farmer. 
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MOLES. 


Tue American Garden says: Moles are by 
common consent considered a nuisance and a pest 
in the strawberry field, and various devices are 
constructed for their destruction. Yet, although 
moles destroy a few planta by undermining their 
roots, it is more than probable that they are but 
blessings in disguised, and that we should lose 
more planta from the ravages of the white grubs 
than from the underground work of the moles, 
if we should succeed in killing the latter. That 
moles do not eat strawberry plants but eat 
grubs admits of no doubt; andit is also observed 
that moles are found mostly in places where 
grubs are more numerous. We have frequently 
followed the mole tracks under rows of dead 
plants, and have always found on their roots the 
peculiar marks of the gnawing of the grubs, 

roving thet the latter were already engaged in 
heir destructive work, and werd only arrested in 
their anomenerees progress by the timely arrival 
of the mole, after having found prey. 
would not follow’ the same row on @ fool's errand 
but would make a short cut to the next row, 
where his keen scent indicated another choice 


morsel, 
iui is 


M. Scuuurz, of Lupitz, Germany, is creating 
something like a sensation by his system of cul- 


ture of sandy goils, rotating potatoes, rye, 
clover, pasturage, and lupine. His theory is that 
lupine especially, and clovers, fix atmospheric 
nitrogen in the soil, the more #0 when aided by 
the salts of potash if applied in the form of 
kainite, which is but sulphate of potash: As for 
atmospheric nitrogen, ete., that is a point on 
which scientists are not at all agreed; but deep 
rooting plants, like clover lupine (from 
lupus, a wolf, its roots bein: netrating and 
voracious), m may induce con insti ons in the or- 

anic matters of the soil, in the humus, as to 
induce nitrification more ‘largely. M. Sc —e 
plove a ppliee 44 deal of marl, an essential for In 

en 45¢ ewts, of kainite per acre, a > 

ror y in pak ach uae ‘of 19 cwts. of ce and 1%; 
ewt. of straw. fle not ac as demon- 
strated, that potash causes t 
atmospheric ammonia, it renders ap 
acid in the soil soluble, augments the conaliteney 
of sandy lands, keeps the earth fresh, and so 


aids vegetation. _— - E. Farmer, 
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Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We bave had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for Tae INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch; Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conyeniently hold twenty-six numberse—half a 
year. The cover bas “THR INDEPENDENT’! 
embossed on it tn large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, ‘They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O, in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 
$1.50, Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 
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VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO. 
OFFICE.7%% BARCLAY ST.. N. ¥. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav. 
ings and the following Publications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 


The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Emgraver..........00. sessseceees +» 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver..............ssesseseeses 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT, Size, 16x20...., 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX. 


Bind, 1GXBO........cecreesenceserseeesreserevegess 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Site, 16x20............00+ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20,...,......- gees 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and wiil be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 100 pages, .....s....csececcccescceeesece 0 50 
Orders, with the cash enclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 


The Independent, 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

52 Numbers (postage free)........ceceeeseseeeees 83 00 
26 bad (6 mos.) (postage SIO. cc ccccccccees 1 50 
13 « (3 mos.), Oveeeeecceeees 75 
4 “ (1 month), @ tment coors §=—00 
2 bed (2 weeks), o = sesseme ecccee 20 
1 Number (1 week), w epusaponccteba 10 
One subscription two years, ,............cceeeees 500 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 

OMG FOMITANCE... .......secccecsesccsececoceres 500 


One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in 

OMG TEMILTANCE ........00.secccesccoescseesecs os 
One subscription three years 
One subscription with three New subseribers, 





OD GRO ORMNNINNRERs 0 cove vvecvecsacceeceeercceveees 8 60 
One subscription four years.,.,...,.....+.++ +. S50 
One subscription with four mew subscribers, in 

one remittance........... ».. seceresetees  ceee Dd OOO 
One subscription five years...........<seccecseces 000 


Any number over five at the same rate, invart- 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of Taz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for. 80. cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $3.70 in addition will se 
cure the balance of « year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end ef the time 
For which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 

Ga” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

ta" Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a RecisTeRED LetrEr. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 


the paper, and to renew two or three weeks 
eases me 80 that no toss of  semthes ee 


viata isa receipt 
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ents srs TOW & to 66. No, Ly Trost Bevest, 
£ n v ptions 
and are our Agent ents, wa 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a Ust of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, . 
14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the columm) 
Orfinery Adversioonenss. Tos Page Business Notice 


‘5 months CES Fa +e Ee hetin ba 


Pee, cee 


t 
We. 
coneanensede+ 800, 


READING NOTICES,....... 0mm DOLLAR van Asacs 


FINANCIAL commie PER ac¢™3 


-..Firty Cents 4 Lore, 


em advence 


THE INDEPENDENT, te 
261 Broadway, New Yerk, 
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When the pores of 
the skin are oper. by 
perspiration, the con- 
dition is favorable for 
absorbing into the sys- 
tem any impurities in 
the soap used which 
the laundress may 
have failed to thor- 
oughly rinse out of the 
garments. Prof. Silli- 
man, of Yale College, 
says “The Ivory Soap 
“is of remarkable pur- 
“ity, and may be safe- 
“ly used for any pur- 
“pose.” 


‘Bas Harness in the World. 


Toate money, by convict labor from best 
; finely —y ff, or coach, coupé, 
5 ouneean, rocery and team wo 
the a an ssc Mote nto atoc! Pot t how = media 
caver ep wn in the 
pectal Soasebd wo ” 


E. F. Wren, Agent for ~ite 
61 and 63 Sudbury | Street, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPUL AB STEEDS OF 
TO-DAY. 





Send J-cent stamp for illustrated 
2 catalogue 

THE POPE M'F'G Cv,, 
507 Washington a., Boston, 









Manufactured 
under the Perry Patents 
by the 
BRIDGEPORT CART CO., 
Bridgeport, Ceza. 
Bee Illustrated Price List. 








APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


BRAVING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 
LeBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston, 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 





Branch Warehouses 
87 Jonn St., New York, and 
107 Lake St... Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Fistures, Iron’ ros. Yard 
ures, Iron Cu 
Hydrants, Street 








te 





BENEDICT’S ‘TIME, 


DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 
Importers. and’ Manufacturers. 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS 


RICH JEWELRY, and SIL- 
VER WARE. 


Having enlarged Store and made extensive im- 
mrovernents, we are the better enabled to display our 
are and choice # 

Wes vated Trains stop at Cortlandt Street, 
near rear of edict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Cortlandt st. 
ESTABLISHED 1 821 





| 


| 





Established 1780. 
‘OTS “Wema ‘ers ‘Ls0y 
"amg dmg £ °ON 


SHAW, AYPLIN & ©o., 
Parlor, Church, and” Furnitare, 
27 Sudbury bereet. 





UAW SON'S Ga-ueD§.ARNT 


va Ga Mig BANDAGE, 


A Perfect Fit Guara 
i StOMA Oke MOBO AML 


DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 
pty individesl wearing it will not be conscious 


ities re on Nervous Foogon a Circular Mailed 
yr. Sold b Sent by ms I A, 
. E.G. RA BON, roy aaa safety. N.Y. 











©) BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St, N. ¥. 


TANITE ES 


CRINDING ‘MACHINES a S Co.. Ps 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


ava acvars reapect. “Send for clvealarn 

The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 

29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT ST., 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. 





THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 








SILK. 


TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, 


through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as @ net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhws, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
‘of heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 


CZ7, ~bile it relieves them from the morbid humors 


“ed -oke abdominal disease. 
‘BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Gan Exhibition 


oF THE 


Produets, Avis, ond Manufactures 


OF 


All Foreign Nations, 


NEVER EQUALED BY ANY OTHER 
EXHIBITION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, EXCEPT THE CEN- 
TENNIAL OF 1876. 





To be held in the MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITABLE MECHANICS ASSOCI- 
ATION BUILDING, BOSTON, opening 
September 8d, 18838, 


PRICE OF ADMISSION 


TO THE 


ENTIRE EXHIBITION, 












Wrought {ron 
Furnace, 


Sanitary Heater. 
Send for our New Book on 
“HEATING AND VENTILATION,” 
Smith & Anthony Stove Company, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Man't’srs of the HUB STOVES & RANGES, 








COMMON vr CHAIRS 





ortable. No 
fear ee 5 a4 ig inn 
p for cata- 
}, +3 7 Ae le, Onondaga 
a Sst ty aa t-class Lita Dealers. 
TRAVEL. 





Cook’s Grand Excursion 


AROUND : WORLD, 












Leaving New York Sept. 10th, 1883, visiting Japan, 
China. The Malay Peninsula, India, 
Egypt, and Central Europe. 

A SEVEN MONTHS’ TOUR. 

Cost of Membership, $2,100. 
Which includes all necessary expenses. 

Special facilities ea for visiting ng Mie a and Palestine in 
usar excarpicn ist et for, June contains full par- 
“THOMAS COOK & SON, 

a. | Seeaioam, ~ ay ll 
aecivh pour Walt tro set: Be Lore, cpr. Ir; O Stidhona and 

RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 
Let it be forever remembered that the 

RAILWAY 
is the best and shortest route to and 
from Chicago and Council Bluffs (Omaha) 
and that it is preferred by all well-posted 
travelers when passing to or from Colo- 
rado or California. It also operates the 
best route and the short line between 
CHI CA Go 

ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 
Bowed cc La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), Wis. W Witon Owatonna, 
Mankatoc Minn., Cedar "Rapids, Des Moines, 
Webster "City, ma, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport Rockford, Il, are 
amongst its 800 Bi stations on its lines. 


buman art — par co ean create ; its PALA- 
TIAL SLEEPING CARS, which are models of 
ROOM CARS, hich | itd PALACE Ds ol 

are any; 
and its widely celebrated 


NORTHWESTERN DINING CARS 
the like of which are not run by any other road 
anywhere, In short, it is asserted that IT I8 
T BEST EQUIPPED RUAD IN THE 
WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, Summer re- 
sorte and noted hunting and fishing grounds are 
accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road, 
and has over four hundred nger conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket — for a via, this 
route, AND TAKE NON All 1 
ing ticket agents sell them. ts poo no more to 
travel on this route, that gives first-class accom- 
—- than it does to go by the poorly- 


uipped roads. 
“i maps, desc ve circulars, and Summer 
resort papers, or other information “4 — 
able at your local ticket office, write to 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & NW. R’Y., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Oup Gold Pens mede ss good as new. Sadteas 
pen and 50 cents charges by mail. Can be altered into 
“ Stub.,” if desired. Address, E. L. WALRATH, 

University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE FOUNTOGRAPH. 


YUE SEMIS veri WEITZ DATS 
Price em § 8 ‘a ” Slo. 


THE A. N FRENCH CO HFRS, 


1% BROADWAY, N. Y., Ground floor, W. U. T 
BELLS. 
ren H. Meneely Bell Co., 


np aie : suse |e 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Fa’ y known 
tar Gare Goel schol hs fir 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
































STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED iu FINE. 
Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter-Knives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 
R WALLACE & SONS’ MANUFACTURING COMPANY Wallingtor’, Conn. 


Manufactured by 








STATE LINE. 
a. YORE 32 ke Sa 


d most 
g advance in rates First ESSA only 


accommodations, 
, 2 (amidabips), 
No live 8 aa ete eat eee Ay to c - en 
iS) favorable torn terms to peytice waver Pies 
for pamphlet of informa’ bin p 
AUSTIN BALDWIN rr oa. Gone tin 
Ne. 53 Broadway, New York, 


Packages, t, and Valuables forwarded 
eee at low rates, by BaLpwim's Ev 
BOPEAN Express. 


WEST SHORE ROUTE 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE & BUFFALO R'Y 
OPEN TO SARATOGA, 


WITH MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN 


Buffet Parlor Cars. 
woamaats — aC 


West ~— Seiten River: 
as 4 z Fonps lvania Railroad Station 
in BROOKLYN, No.4 ‘Sourt Stews set, “and Brookly 
A, EW sie ag 





Ba am PROARN A er 
nage RRBRE OLY GE Nk TESS Pt 
d F DES 

snondi, "mason, Foor or cont 
For information not obtainable at stations, address, 


HENRY MONETT, 
General Passenger Agent, No. % State St. N. Y. 








“2 ‘Tue Leerenpent” Pazss, 91 sxe 98 Rose STREET 





